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PREFACE 


T his study of Locke’s Theory of Knowledge was 
begun as an introduction to an edition of the 
Essay upon which I have been engaged for some years, 
but in view of the proportions to which it has grown it 
has seemed better that it should appear independently. 
Nonvithstanding the labours of Campbell Fraser and 
the admirable little volume by Professor Alexander, the 
Essay still suffers from the twin assumptions, that it 
can be understood without being studied and that its 
full significance can be summed up m a small number of 
simple propositions. In truth, few philosophical classics 
lend themselves less readily to such summary treatment 
than do its carefully guarded statements, and its complex, 
unstable thought positions. In the exposition of Locke’s 
doctrine, which occupies the first half of this book, I have, 
accordingly, sought to indicate the grounds of my inter- 
pretation, by frequent references and quotations. The 
relation of Locke’s thought to that of his predecessors and 
contemporaries has hitherto received but little considera- 
tion, and that little not from his countrymen. To throw 
some further hght upon the influences which affected Ws 
work has, consequently, been one of my chief aims. On 
the other haad, I have omitted aU reference to the move- 
ment which culminated in Hume, to have dealt with which 
with the necessary fuUness would too greatly have extended 
the length of the present wort. Concerning it I can only 




remark that the exclusive attention bestowed upon it, as 
the story of the self-refutation of certain of Locke’s prin- 
ciples, has been largely responsible for the false perspective 
in which the Essay itself is too commonly viewed. That 
the tendency to sensationalistic atomism was bound to 
work itself out is, indeed, true enough. But the significant 
fact that the course of the individual thought of Locke, 
of Berkeley, and even of Hume himself, favoured the fuller 
recognition of the intellectual functions involved in know- 
ing and of the sj’sternatic character of what is known, 
suggests that there were other directions in which the 
doctrine of the Essay was susceptible of at least equally 
legitimate development. 

J.G. 

Bavcok. 

/ifnl, 1917 . 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
‘NEW WAY OP IDEAS* 

§ I In the popular tradition as to the contents of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, which for so long 
satisfied even the most conscientious of our historians of 
Philosophy, Its mam purport was found m a theory of the 
genesis of ideas which, denying to the mind both activity 
and the possession of any definite character of its own, 
derived all the contents of our knowledge from particular 
data of immediate espenence In virtue of this theory its 
author was proclaimed the founder of modern Empiricism, 
and if any features of his work inconsistent with jphe r61e 
thus assigned to him received any notice at all, they were 
treated as umntentional departures from his fundamental 
position The account which Locke gives of the ongin of 
ideas, and his view of the nature of mind and its relation 
to experience, will occupy us later on, when it will be 
found that a good many mythical elements have become 
embedded in the popular tradition as to his views on these 
sub3ects For the present we are only concerned to point 
out that any account of Locke’s work which finds its mam 
significance m an account of the genesis of our ideas fails 
entirely to represent either the aim or the outcome of the 
Essay, as these were conceived by its author Great as was 
the importance which he attached to his theory upon this 
subject, It played only a subordinate part in the scheme of 
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*Thc Problem of Kfjowledgc 

the Essay as he designed it, and anv attempt to make it 
central alters entirely the perspective of the whole While 
he considers that it contnbutes towards, he full) recog- 
nises that It docs not contain in itself a solution of the 
problem which the Essay sets out to solve, viz , that of 
determining the nature and possible extent of human 
knoivJedge Any exposition of the thought of Locke, as 
expressed in the Essay, must therefore begin b) considering 
tvhat he understood bj knowledge, the nature and bounds 
of which he sought to ascertain 

§ 2 Philosophers of an empirical tendenej have 
general!) simplified the problem of their epistcmologj 
by reducing the claims of Knowledge to the level of the 
principles by which thej have sought to explain it Uncon- 
ditional vahdit), strict umvcrsalitv and necessitj, can- 
not, they have maintained, belong to our judgments, 
which are merclj the cumulative result of a number of 
particular experiences The appearance of rational demon- 
stration IS for them only a garb which is assumed b) a 
form of cognition which rests at bottom upon particular 
data of immediate experience, and m so far as it transcends 
these js infected with uncertamtj and imperfection Such, 
however, is very far from being the position of Locke 
For him, in the first place, knowledge and certamt) are 
equivalent terms ‘With me,’ he saj’s, ‘to know and to 
be certain is the same thmg what I know, that I am cer- 
tam of, and what I am certain of, that I know 
reaches to knowledge, I think may be called certainty , 
and what comes short of certainty, I think cannot be called 
knowledge^ ’ And this certainty which constitutes know- 
ledge IS an objective certamty, which must be distinguished 
from the highest degree of subjective assurance with 

* Second Letter to St Utogfieet, ff oris voL jv p. 145 
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which a merely probable conviction may be held In 
some cases, he holds, the grounds of probabihty are 
so strong that our assent is as necessarily determined 
by them as by a strict demonstration, but even in these 
extreme cases he still rigidly refuses the name of know- 
ledge^ For when we have knowledge, we have something 
which excludes the possibihty not only of doubt but of 
error Now this does not merely mean that knowledge is 
formally distinguished from error, as the true from the 
false It imphes that a form of absolutely certain cog- 
nition exists, which no new facts or considerations can 
weaken or overthrow, and which is capable of being 
recognised as such by the subject ‘What we once know, 
we are certain is so, and we may be secure that there 
are no latent proofs undiscovered, which may overthrow 
our knowledge or bring it in doubt* ’ 

Besides its certainty, there are two other general 
features which Locke considers that knowledge must 
possess, if it IS to be of any serious value In the first 
place, It must possess the character of being ‘instructive* 
or synthetic, by which it is distinguished from the merely 
verbal certainty of the ‘trifling’ propositions, which only 
repeat m the predicate the whole or a part of the idea 
^shlch constitutes the subject And further, however 
subjectively conditioned and limited in its immediate 
range, the knowledge which Locke undertakes to investi- 
gate is regarded by him as somehow referring to and holding 
good of a reality which is independent of the knovvm^inTnd 
and of the ideas by which it is known Besides being 
certain and instructive, our knowledge must be ‘real’ 
Nor must it be supposed that this real and instructive 
certainty is to be found either exclusively or typically 

* »7 * IV 16 3 



4 The Problern of Knowledge 

in reference to particular matters of fact, of which our 
sense-perceptions might be supposed to render us cognisant. 
Such knowledge as this is distingtiished by him as ‘experi- 
mental* and ‘historical* from the ‘scientific’ knowledge 
which consists of universal truths ; and it is with the latter 
that he is primarily concerned. ^ The nature and extent 
of our knowledge of particular sensible facts would not, 
in the first instance, have presented itself to him as a pro- 
blem requiring serious Investigation, although in the end 
it proved a subject for curious consideration. For, upon 
reflection, it appeared that this ‘historical’ or ‘ejiperi- 
mental’ knowledge is not only inferior in its limitation 
to the particular, but is also deficient in the quality of 
absolute certainty which constitutes the essence of know- 
ledge. The knotviedge with which Locke is chiefly con- 
cerned is, therefore, that which consists in certain and 
universal propositions. Moreover, he holds that strictly 
universal statements can never be justified by a process 
of empirical generalisation. On the contrary, the universal 
proposition is one which asserts a connection which is 
seen to hold good from the consideration of the nature of 
the case. It is, indeed, only universal in its range because 
this connection of content is seen to be necessary. It 
thus possesses all the characteristics of knowledge which 
is logically a -priori. Upon such universal and necessary 
propositions, Locke considers, the possibility of demon- 
stration depends, mthout which our knowledge would be 
entirely without system, and could not assume the form 
of science. 

§ 3. Now the type of such knowledge Locke, like most 
of his contemporaries, found in the mathematical sciences, 
and more particularly in geometry. The perfect intel- 
lectual transparency, which appeared to him to be possessed 
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both by the primary assumptions of these sciences and by 
their demonstrations, constituted his ideal of knowledge, 
and formed the standard by which he tested the worth 
of all our intellectual possessions His view of know- 
ledge, like that of Descartes, is throughout dominated by 
his conception of the mathematical sciences, the revival 
and development of which constituted the most striking 
intellectual achievement of the age in which he lived 
In this development of mathematics, and especially in 
the applications which were being made of mathematics 
to the solution of physical problems, there was much to 
suggest the need of an enquiry into the nature and limits 
of knowledge Descartes had already put fonvard a 
generalisation of what he took to be the method of mathe- 
matics, which claimed to represent the true method of 
knowledge as such, and to reveal the very nature of intel- 
ligence, although even he had found m experience a 
refractory element which refused to be reduced to the 
required form The definite formulation of the prmaple 
of mechanical determination raised directly the question 
of the range of its applicabthty, in the answer to which 
the moral and religious as well as the purely scientific 
interests of man seemed to be closely involved With 
the contemporary movement in England, of which the 
Cambridge Platomsts were the typical representatives, 
which sought to place morality and the fundamental 
positions of Natural Theology upon a secure basis, by 
giving to them the form of a rational demonstration as 
unquestionable as any used by the mathematicians, 
Lockewas m the fullest sympathy, and among the motives 
which contributed to the production of the Essay^ the 
leading place must be given to his desire to serve m this 
way what he regarded as the highest interests of mankind 
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The Problem of Knotuledge 

Keen as was his interest in the scientific discoveries of 
his day, he leaves no room for doubt that in liis 'opinion 
the knowledge which is of greatest importance for man 
is that which relates to his duty, and to the existence of 
the Divine Being, whose law he conceived this duty to 
be. ‘Our business here,* he declares, *is not to know' all 
things, but those which concern our conduct*.’ ‘Morality 
is the proper business and science of mankind in general-.’ 
‘Morality and Divinity* are ‘those parts of knowledge 
that men are most concerned to be clear in®.* And when 
Locke speaks of knowledge here, he means knowledge in 
the strict sense aheady explained. Least of all in matters 
of such weight would he be satisfied with anything short 
of complete certainty. The passage in the Essay which 
shows the greatest emotional warmth, in which the usually 
calm flotv of its periods is broken by a series of almost 
rhetorical questions, is that m w’hich he repudiates the 
idea that ‘the greater part of mankind* are ‘subjected to 
unavoidable ignorance in those things which are of greatest 
importance to them ’ ; rejects, with scorn the claim of the 
‘current opinions and licensed guides of every' country* 
to furnish ‘sufficient evidence and security,* where such 
great interests are at stake; and expresses his conviction 
that ‘God has furnished men with faculties sufficient to 
direct them in the way they should take, if they w’iU but 
seriously employ them that way, when their ordinary' 
vocations allow them the leisurcV For, ‘ how short soever 
their knowledge may come of an universal or perfect 
comprehension of whatsoever is,* men yet ‘have light 
enough to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker, and 
the sight of their ointi duties*.* A note written by his 

’ I. I. 6. • IT. ij. II. • Epiole to the Reader. 

* n. so. 3. • i. I. 5. 
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friend, Tyrrell, in a copy of the first edition of the 

Lssay^ informs us that the discussion between ‘five or six 
friends,’ which first led Locke to formulate his problem, 
was one ‘upon the principles of morality and revealed 
religion ’ But such explicit confirmation was hardly 
needed For Locke himself tells us that it was because 
he suspected *we began at the wrong end, and in vain 
sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure possession of 
truths that most concerned us, whilst we let loose our 
thoughts into the vast ocean of being,* that he was led 
‘to take a survey of our understandings, examine our own 
powers, and see to what things they were adapted' ’ It 
IS for the security of knowledge itself, and not m its 
disparagement, that he would bmit what he regards as 
the inordinate pretensions of our intellects He would 
prevent men from ‘letting tKeir thoughts wander into 
those depths where they can find no sure footing,* because 
such a course can only tend ‘to confirm them at last in 
perfect scepticism® ’ 

We may now sum up our account of the primary and 
mam problem of the Essay In it Locke undertakes the 
investigation of the nature and conditions of a knowledge 
which IS at once absolutely certain, strictly universal, 
‘instructive’ or synthetical, and ‘real’, the consequent 
determination of the possible extent of such knowledge, 
and the examination of its distinction from and relation 
to other forms of cognition, which are deficient in some 
of the respects enumerated While the mathematical 
sciences furnish us with the typical example of such know- 
ledge, Its most important contents are held to refer to 
the objects of our moral and rehgious consciousness 

§ 4 Of the problem as thus stated, moreover, Locke 

’*17 * lot 
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believed himself to have found a satisfactory solution; 
and it is to this solution, or some feature of it, that he 
draws attention on each of the occasions on which he 
claims originality or novelty for his work. Replying to the 
strictures of the Bishfip of Worcester, he tells us, ^wherc if 
an jnvhere, that itch of vainglory was likeliest to have shoum 
itself, had I been so over-run with it as to, need a cure- 
It is where I speak of certainty, in these "following words 
.,/‘I think I have shotvn wherein it is that certainty, 
real certainty consists, which, whatever it was to others, 
was,*I confess, to me heretofore, one of those desiderata 
which I found great tvant of*.”* Again, ‘^Nobody, that 
I had met %vith, had, in their wTJtings, particularly set 
dotvn wherein the act of knowing precisely consisted... 
If I have done anything new, it has been to describe to 
others more particularly tKan had been done before, what 
it is they do, ^vhen they perform that action ^vluch they 
call knotving*.’ 

On t\s'0 occasions In the Essay he speaks of more specific 
points in his theory as being m his opinion new. It is 
not, however, to the derivation of some complex idea 
from simple ideas of Sensation and Reflection that he refers 
us. The ‘argument’ which appeared to him ‘new, and a 
little out of the way,* >vas one concerning ‘the essences of 
mixed modes and relations®,* upon ^vhlch his theory of the 
possibility of universal knowledge in ethics will be found to 
depend; w’hile it was ‘the reason and foundation* of the 
‘clearness or cogency’ of self-evident propositions which, 
he tells us, nobody, to lus knmvledgc, had ever before 
attempted to display^. At the same time he is careful 
to disclaim the intention of offering to mankind any new 

^ If’erkt, vol IV. p. 136. Hie reference u to Essoy tv. 4. 18. 

* IFerks, voL tv. pp. 143-4. ■ itt. j. 16. * »v. 7. t. 
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method of attaining to knowledge. ‘What I say of 
certainty was not to teach men a new way of certainty... 
but to endeavour to show wherein the old -and only way of 
certainty consists',’ What Locke claims, then, to have done, 
in answer to' the question which he propounded at starting, 
is to have detected by a process of analysis the essential 
nature of knowledge, and to have shown, by a survey of 
the contents of our cognitive consciousness, carried out in 
the light of this analysis, in what regions of human thought 
the requirements of knowledge, in the strict sense in which 
he uses the term, can be satisfied, and where we must 
res\ content wvtlt the \nfetlot forms of cognition which, he 
designates ‘opinion,’ ‘belief,’ or ‘probability.’ 

§ 5, In proclaiming the possibility and necessity of 
undertaking such an investigation of knowledge, prior 
to and independently of the attempt to determine the 
nature of real being, Locke introduced a new point of 
view into philosophy; and the merits and defects of his 
work will be found very largely to depend upon the way 
in which he conceived and applied it. 

Considerations concermng .the nature of knowledge 
had, indeed, always found a place, and often an important 
place, in the comprehensive form of reflection which we 
designate Philosophy. But except in so far as these con- 
siderations had taken the direction of a search for a formal 
criterion, by means of which genuine knowledge might be 
distinguished from mere opinion, the treatment of know- 
ledge had alway$ hitherto been dominated by ontological 
considerations. Either knowledge was regarded as some- 
thing to be accounted for by reference to the general 
principles already adopted by the system of phUosophy 
in question for the interpretation of reality, or special 

* Third Letter to StiUm^eet, fForkSy voL tv, p ^5^ 
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features of knoujedge were appealed to for the establish- 
ment of ontological conclusions In so far as the former 
course was adopted, the treatment of knowledge was at 
once secondary and dogmatic, and consisted in an attempt 
to comprehend its nature bj means of conceptions and 
principles denved from some limited sphere or aspect of 
the known world, in so far as recourse was had to the 
latter method, the consideration of kmow ledge was only 
incidental and subsidiaiy to other interests From the 
futility of a merely formal treatment of knowledge, Locke 
was saved by his keen interest m the aaned contents of 
experience, while he was the first to regard the problem 
of knowledge as pnmary,andas reqiunng to be dealt with 
from Its own point of view 

An investigation of knowledge, such as he proposes, 
IS then, he maintains, a necessary prebmmary *to any 
attempt to determine the nature of real being Apart 
from this, the relation in which he conceded his enquiry 
to stand to speculative metaphysics was a purely negatne 
one Such questions are to be simply left on one side It 
did not occur to him that there could be anj difficulty in 
domg this, or, again, that the enquuy upon i\hich he was 
enteniig could yield any positive contribution towards a 
theory of reality Nor did he, at the start at least, suspect 
that a careful examination of the contents of what claimed 
to be knowledge might discover a want of clearness, or 
even latent contradictions, in the conceptions and prin 
ciples upon which its systematic structure ivas thought 
to depend Accordingly, he began by acceptmg ivithout 
hesitation or criticism the categories which were r^arded 
as fundamental by the thought of his age In the course 
of his enqmry, it is true, some of these, such as the idea of 
substance, ate found to involve unexpected difficulties and 
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perplexities, and consequently undergo a certain trans- 
formation in his hands Sui^ a criticism of categories, 
hot\ever, although an incidental result of his work, was 
no part of his onginal design, and its outcome was always 
a matter of surprise to him Indeed, he often continues 
to write as if conceptions which he has completely under- 
mined must still possess unquestionable validity, and 
furnish a key to an adequate interpretation of the real 
Thus, like many other thinkers, he was destined to prove 
an lUustratJon of the truth that metaphysics has a way of 
avenging itself on those tvho slight or disregard it, and 
that Its deepest entanglements are often reserved for those 
who think they have discovered a path, by folloiving ivhich 
Its difficulties may be evaded 

§ 6 Locke’s otm conception of the scope of his enquiry 
and Its relauon to other departments of knowledge is 
most clearly seen from his division of the sciences, in the 
concluding chapter of the Essay He there distinguishes 
‘three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly 
separate and distinct from one anotherV which he names 
Physica, Practica, and Sij/tetwTtfo;, or the doctrine of 
signs Of these, Physica affords us ‘the knowledge of 
things as they are in their own proper beings, their con- 
stitutions, properties and operations, whereby I mean, 
not only matter and body, but spirits also, which have 
their proper natures, constitutions and operations, as well 
as bodies The end of this is bare specidative truth, and 
whatsoever can afford the jound of man any fakh 
under this branch , whether it be God himself, angels, spirits, 
bodies, or any of their affections, as number, figure, etc 
It IS in this sense of the term * physical ’ that in his account 
of his ‘plain, historical method,’ Locke rules out, as foreign 
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to his purpose, ‘the ph>*sical consideration of the mind,* 
which includes the question ‘wherein its essence consists^ * 
‘ T'o/o calo different ’ from such enquiries, he tells us, are those 
whichconstitutc the subject-matter of the ‘doctnne of signs,* 
to which the Essay is a contribution As hitherto pursued, 
under the name o! Logic, this has been chicflj concerned 
vMth words, those signs of our ideas, without which we 
cannot communicate our knoivledge to others It demands, 

however, a further and more profound treatment If 
words are signs of ideas, ideas are themselves, Locke 
holds, signs of things, or of the realitj with which the 
mind in its thinking is concerned ‘ For, since the things 
the mind contemplates are none of them, besides itself, 
present to the understanding, it is necessarj that some- 
thing else, as a sign or representation of the thing it con- 
siders, should be present to it and these are ideas^ * 
It IS bv a more penetrating consideration of both ‘ideas 
and words as the great instruments of knowledge,* that 
Locke hopes to ‘ afford us another sort of logic and erme, 
than what wc have been hitherto acquainted with® * 
Leaving to others the prosecution of their ‘mighty designs 
in advancing the sciences,* he declares that ‘in an age 
that produces such masters as the great Huygenius and 
the incomparable Mr Newton, with, some others of that 
stram, it is ambition enough to be employed as an imder- 
labourer in deanng ground a bttle and m removing some 
of the rubbish that lies in the waj to knowledge^ ’ 

Now It IS notoriously easier to propose such absolute 
divisions than to carry them through, and Locke’s 
account of the ‘doctrine of signs’ clearly bristles with 
metaphysical assumptions, the consideration, of which 
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\vould properly fall to the ^*lolo ccdo different’ depart- 
ment of Physica We can here only indicate their nature, 
leaving their fuller consideration for discussion later on In 
the very exclusion of the* physical consideration of the mind’ 
from the purview of the Essay y it is implied that the mind is 
a substance, wth its own essence, ‘constitution, properties 
and operations’ Moreover, since a substance possesses 
an independent and exclusive existence, the mind and 
the remainder of the world of real being, which consists 
of other substances, stand over against each other in a 
way which renders impossible any direct relation between 
them in knowledge It is upon this metaphysical theory 
that Locke bases the necessity of the mediating function 
of ideas, as at once belonging to the mind and referring 
beyond it How axiomatic tlus position is for his thought 
appears from the fact that, although n is of fundamental 
importance for the whole doctrine of the Essay^ it is onlj- 
expressly formulated, and then incidentally, m its closing 
chapter • 

§ 7 The prominence given to ‘ideas’ in the Essay 
at once attracted the notice of its earhest critics It was 
the ‘new way of ideas’ which Stilhngfieet undertook to 
overthrow in the interests of the faith which he thought 
was threatened by it, and it was in opposition to ‘the 
fancies of Ideists’ that Sargeant expounded the true 
method of *Sohd Philosophy’ Nor would it be an 
exaggeration to say that the larger part of the enormous 
mass of comment and criticism which has continued to 
grow up round the Essay^ from their day to ours, has 
largely depended, for its cogency or want of it, upon the 
sense in which Locke’s ‘idea’ has been undentood It is 
therefore, of first-rate importance to determine what Locke 
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means when he speaks about ideas ; and how he conceives 
them to be related, on'the one hand, to the knowing mind, 
and t)n the other, to the reality known. In order to place 
the questions raised in their proper setting, it will be 
advisable to consider briefly wlmt Locke’s contemporaries 
understood by ideas, and to notice the nature of the views 
and controversies which were current concerning them. 

Considerable divergence existed among phiicsophical 
writers of the seventeenth centurj' as to the signification 
to be attached to the term idea. By many it was employed 
in a way which limited its application to a medium of 
cognition involved in sense-perception and imagination. 
And even in this reference the term was ambiguous. For 
while it was sometimes applied to the contents of these 
mental functions themselves, it was also used to signify 
the physiological conditions upon which they were supposed 
to depend; whether these were still conceived as ‘sensible 
species’ or physical representations of material things, or, 
according to the more modem view, as consisting in some 
form of motion in the brain. On the other hand, by writers 
who had come under the influence of the revived study of 
Plato, the term was generally restricted to those universal 
notions, the apprehension of which, they thought, revealed 
in the most striking way the spiritual nature of the soul, 
and the independence of its functions of physical con- 
ditions. 

In opposition to these limited and contrarj’ applications 
of the term, Descartes had given currencj’ to its employ- 
ment in connection with all forms of coition. Thus, 
according tO him, ideas arc involved alike in sense-percep- 
tion and in pure or imagcless thought. It b in thb com- 
prehensive sense that the term b liscd by Locke, to signify 
‘uhatcvcr b meant by phantasm, notion, spedes, or 
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whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in 
thinking^ ’ As the universal implicate of cognition, ideas 
are mvolvfed alike in the sensible apprehension of a colour 
and m the thought of an abstract object or relation, 
which cannot be presented to sense For the word 
he disclaims any special partiahty, and avows himself 
ready to ‘change the term idea for a better/ as soon as 
his critics can help him to one which will bear as well the 
required width of denotation His objection to the term 
‘notion’ IS not that it has been employed to signify some- 
thing which IS not an idea, but that it is ‘more peculiarly 
appropriated to a certain sort’ of idea, ‘so that it would 
not sound altogether so well to say, “The notion of red” 
and “The notion of a horse” as “The idea of red” and 
“The idea of a horse^”’ 

^ 8 But what, we must now ask, is this something 
which IS involved m all cognition? In particular, is an 
idea to be identified with the process of cognition or with 
content cognised? Or does it, perchance, include both? 
The distinction here implied is one which must have been 
familiar to Locke In considering his relation to it, 
therefore, it will be well to notice the way m which it 
was commonly drawn, and m which he found it in the 
writings of the great Frenchman, to whom he was indebted 
both for his use of the term idea, and for his conception 
of the universal function m knowledge of that which it 
signifies 

Adopting a distinction which had been current among 
the Schoolmen, Descartes maintained that an idea may 
be regarded from tv,o distmet points of \iew It may 
be considered as a mode of the individual’s consciousness, 
or as the representation of something other than itsel/ 
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From the one poin t of it may he sa?d to possess * hrmal 

reality*; from the other, ‘objective reality/ Thus, the 
‘objective reality* of my idea of a dc^ consists of the logical 
content of my idea, or the qualities which I conceive the 
dog to possess when I think of him. It must be observed 
that the recognition that an idea has ‘objective realit>'* 
does not involve the assertion, or even the supposition, 
of an existence corresponding to it in rerum nature. Thus, 
when I think of the sea-serpent and affirm it to be a mere 
fiction, this fabulous monster possesses ‘objective reality’ 
in my thought. 

§ 9. It will be seen at once that the nature and scope 
of an enquiry concerning ideas %viU depend largely upon 
its relation to the distinction thus expressed*. Regarded 
'from the point of ^netv of its factual existence, or ‘formal 
rjcality,* an idea is a temporal event in the history of an 
individual’s consciousness, which we may seek to anal^'se 
and describe, and to connect with previous conditions 
determining Us occurrence. Such consideration of ideas, we 
should now say, specially belongs to Psychology, though this 
science cannot entirely ignore the presence of the other 
aspect. But by an examination of ideas we may mean 
something quite different from this. We may mean an 
attempt to define their contents more precisely’, and to 
determine the tuneless logical relations of certain of these 
contents to one another, in virtue of which one can be seen 
necessarily to imply another. We are no longer restricted 
to facts of mental history, but are dealing with the 
masuc" .vduv .vw .^sgtuLv,* .and juu piwvKdiua; .U 
be thorough enough, may pass into philosophical refiection 
in the form of a criticism of cat^ories. 

^ On tbe bearing; ef the duuaetiea oa Lode's enquiry cL Adamson* 7ir 
Detdopmna tf Modrm Fbtlosofhy, voL 1. pp. »«3-4- 
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Bnt if the distinction was of importance for the purpose 
of marking off the province of an incipient psychology from 
that of logical and epistemological investigations, it was 
not free from dangers of a metaphysical kind The dis- 
tinction of aspect was liable to be treated as a difference 
of being, with the result that the ‘objective reality,’ or 
logiSil content of our ideas, came to be regarded as a kind^ 
of secondary or reflected existence of the real world 
m the mind, distinct abke from that world and from 
the subjective state of the individual Of this danger 
Descartes himself affords an illustration The most 
characteristic, though not the most famous, of his argu- 
ments for the existence of God, proceeds upon the 
assumption that the ‘objective reality’ of our idea of 
the divine being must be regarded as having an actual 
existence of this kind, which justifies us in treating it, 
as an. effect for which an adequate cause must be found 
However imperfect, he argues, may be this manner of 
existence, it cannot be nothing, and cannot have nothing 
for Its Cause^ But since, m accordance with the prevailing 
metaphysics, which Descartes accepts, nothing exists but 
substances and their modifications, it is difficult to see 
what this manner of existence can be The objective 
reality of an idea is by definition something other than 
a modification of the individual mind, the mediatmg 
function of the idea depends upon its being something 
other than a modification of a foreign substance We 
seem, then, to be making straight for the positiqn that 
in \irtue of their objective reality, ideas must themselves 
be substances But m that case, agam, their utility as 
a means of mediatmg between the mmd and other sub- 
stances IS destroyed 
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From the one point of view, it may be said to possess ‘formal 
reality^; from the other, ‘objective reality/ Thus, the 
‘ objective reality’ of my idea of a dog consists of the logical 
content of my idea, or the qualities which I conceive the 
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that the recognition that an idea has ‘objective reality’ 
dpes not involve the assertion, or even the supposition, 
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when I think of the sea-serpent and affirm it to be a mere 
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in my thought. 

§ 9. It will be seen at once that the nature and scope 
of an enquiry concerning ideas will depend largely upon 
its relation to the distinction thus expressed^. Regarded 
‘from the point of view of its factual existence, or. ‘formal 
rjeality,’ an idea is a temporal event in the history of an 
individual’s consciousness, which we may seek to analyse 
and describe, and to connect with previous conditions 
determining its occurrence. Such consideration of ideas, we 
should now say, specially belongs to Psychology, though this 
science cannot entirely ignore the presence of the other 
aspect. But by an examination of ideas we may mean 
something quite different from this. We may mean an 
attempt to define their contents more precisely, and to 
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But i£ the distinction was of importance for the purpose 
of marking off the province of an inapient psychology from 
that of logical and epistemological mvestJgations, it was 
not free from dangers of a metaphysical kind The dis- 
tinction of aspect was liable to be treated as a difference 
of being, ivith the result that the ‘objective reality,’ or 
logi^l content of our ideas, came to be regarded as a kind 
of secondary or reflected existence of the real world 
m the mind, distinct alike from that world and from 
the subjective state of the individual Of this danger 
Descartes himself affords an illustration The most 
characteristic, though not the most famous, of his argu 
ments for the existence of God, proceeds upon the 
assumption that the ^objective reality* of our idea of 
the divine being must be regarded as having an actual 
existence of this kind, which justifies us m treating it» 
as an effect for which an adequate cause must be found 
However imperfect, he argues, may be this manner of 
existence, it cannot be nothing and cannot have nothing 
for ns tause' But since, in accordance ivith the prevaihng 
metaphysics, which Descartes accepts, nothing exists but 
substances and their modifications n is difficult to see 
what this manner of existence can be The objective 
reaUty of an idea is by definition something other than 
a modification of the individual mind, the mediating 
function of the idea depends upon its being something 
other than a modification of a foreign substance We 
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m virtue of their objective reality, ideas must themselves 
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From these difficulties Descartes had held discreetly 
aloof, by reframmg from asking what the ‘manner of 
existence’ possessed by the objective reality of an idea 
might be In the subsequent development of the Cartesian 
School, however, the question as to the nature of the being 
which belongs to ideas, and their relation to the knowing 
mind, came to be recognised as of fundamental importance, 
and formed the subject of the most significant controversy 
which was waged wnthm it On the one side, Malebranche 
mamtamed that ideas were ‘real beings,’ possessing an 
existence distinct alike from the knowing mind and from 
the realities they represented Against this view Arnauld 
contended that ideas have no being apart from the activity 
by which they are cognised The terms ‘perception’ and 
‘idea,’ he insisted, signify the same thing, the onlj 
difierence being that the former suggests more directl) 
the relation to the knoiving mind, and the latter specially 
brings out the relation to that which is perceived or 
cogmsed^ Others, agam, such as Regis, sought to estab- 
hsh the position that while ideas are only modifications 
of the thinking mind, they have an existence apart from 
the act of thought by which they are apprehended 

§ 10 Now although the above distmcuon must have 
been thoroughly familiar to Locke, no use of it is 
made in the Essay^ The nearest mdication of his 
attitude towards it is to be derived from his remarks 
upon the distmction drawn by Malebranche between the 
‘sentiment’ as subjective affection, and the ‘pure idea’ 
as object of knowledge Upon this Locke’s comment is 
as follows ‘If bj “sentiment” he means the act of 

* Des vratet et its /aussei tJetj, Ch. J OeL & 
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sensation, or the operation of the soul m perceiving, and 
by “pure idea” the immediate object of that perception 
there is some foundation for it, taking ideas for real 
beings or substances* * In other words, the distinction 
only seemed to him of importance if interpreted as 
signifying a difference of being, such as we have seen 
the distinction between the formal and objective reality 
of an idea tended to become But for the supposition 
that ideas are ‘real beings or substances’ he had nothing 
but ridicule, while he was also convinced that they have 
no existence m the mind except when, and in so far as, 
thei are perceived For mere distinctions of reason, 
such as that betivecn the two aspects of an idea would 
appear to him to be, he had little inchnation or respect 
They were apt to appear to him as merely relics of scholastic 
hair splitting, which diverted the mind from its proper 
function, and against which the judicious thinker must 
be ever on his guard And the general suspicion would 
not be lessened, m the present instance, by the admittedly 
scholastic ongin of the distinction 

If, however, we turn to Locke’s actual treatment of 
ideas, we shall find that it is implied throughout that ideas 
possess both aspects, although they are not always equally 
prominent, and confusion is apt to result from the want 
of a clear definition of standpoint The idea for him is at 
once the apprehension of a content and the content appre- 
hended, It IS both a psychical existent and a logical 
taearuug The aspect vsf ‘ohjectwe leabty’ appears most 
strikingly in the treatment m Book IV of the non temporal 
relations of abstract ideas which constitute the content 
of universal knowledge, but it is prominent m Locke’s 
mind throughout the discussion of ideas m Book II, since 

BxamxnaMn fTorAs, vol iv pp 232-3 
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It IS onlj ns constituting ‘the matcnals of knowledge* 
tliat he IS there concerned with them It is, indeed, n 
fundamental misunderstanding of his position to suppose 
that, in his account of the genesis of our ideas, Locke 
sought to dcn\e the whole content of our knowledge from 
a senes of ps\chical facts dcaoid of objective reference 
The function of the idea is rcpeatedlv compared b\ him 
wath that of the word Both were for him esscntiall) 
rcpreccntativ e , and he would no more have thought of 
forming a theorj of ideas which 'should treat them apart 
from their objective reference, than he would have regarded 
as satisfactory an account of words which disregarded 
their possession of meaning Indeed, a ‘psychical fact* 
which IS not the apprehension of an object i» for him a 
sheer impossibility To have admitted it would have been 
to run directly counter to the pnnaple which was funda 
mental for his conception of mmd, that ‘to be m the 
understanding’ is ‘to be understood** 

It IS the objective reality of the idea which is brought 
forward in its definition, as ‘whatsoever is the object of 
the understanding when a man thinks*’, and it is wath 
ideas as ‘objects’ of thought that the Essay is pnmanlj 
concerned The term ‘object,* however, imphes for Locke 
relation to and dependence upon a mind or subject Thus 
while, as we have seen he assumes throughout a realm of 
real bemg independent of the cognitive process, but to 
which our knowledge ultimately refers, the constituents 
of this realm are not ‘objects* m his sense of the term 
even at the moment in which thej arc thought of Like 
Amauld, agam, he repudiates the supposition that ideas 
possess an existence apart from the act of thought by 
which their content is apprehended ‘Having ideas and 
*1.2.5 *118 
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perception,’ he declares, are ‘the same thing' ’ He is 
one S\ho thinks ideas are nothing but perceptions o£ the 
mind®’ Similarly, ‘perception,* which is for Locke the 
most general name for aU the operations of the under- 
standing, IS used by him to signify an act of thought 
by which we have explicit consaousness of some ‘object* 
or content 

§ II It must be admitted that Locke’s failure to 
distinguish between the two aspects of the idea introduces 
a certain ambiguity of standpoint into his work But 
although he possessed quite remarkable pCii\ers of psycho- 
logical analysis, and made important contributions to 
the development of ps)choIogy, the place occupied by 
psychological questions m the Essay is strictly subordinate 
It IS primarily as furnishing the contents of a new kind of 
idea that the fundamental cognitive faculties, perception, 
retention and discerning, are dealt ivith, while even the 
prolonged discussion of vohtion and human freedom is 
undertaken for the elucidation of the idea of power In 
virtue of his statement that ‘to give an account of the 
operations of the mind m thmlang,’ he ‘could look into no- 
body’s understanding* but his own, ‘ to see how it wrought®,’ 
his method has been identified by some of his critics with 
the psychological method of mtrospection, and it has been 
contended that there is m consequence a fundamental 
discrepancy between the problem he propounded and the 
method which he adopted for its solution No such anti 
thesis, however, can be admitted While both Locke’s 
conception ol lus problem and his method are affected 
by the ambiguity of standpoint which has been already 
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recognised, his method is far from being that of intro- 
spection \\’hen he looked into his mind, ‘ to sec how it 
wrought,’ Locke neither looked for nor found a mere flow 
of subjective processes, but a variety of logical contents, 
essentiall) involving a reference beyond the momentary 
state of consciousness in which they arc apprehended, 
and from this reference he never attempted to abstract 
It never even occurred to him to treat our cognitive 
consciousness exclusively, or even primarily, from the 
point of vievN of subjective process The mind was for 
him essentially rational Its ‘natural tendency’ was 
‘towards knowledge^' * The ‘natural’ connections of ideas 
were those non temporal relations of content, the percep- 
tion of which constitutes scientific or universal knowledge 
It was only in the fourth edition of the Essay that he 
noticed at all tho«e ‘other connections of ideas, wholly 
owing to chance or custom,’ to which he gives the name 
assoaation, and which subsequently assumed such an 
important role in the development of psychology m this 
country And to him they are only significant as explaining 
the oddity and extravagance which we find m the opinions 
and actions of some men, a ‘sort of madness’ in which 
the mind departs from its normal, rational working 
§ 12 We must now draw attention to a further senes 
of implications in Locke’s conception of the nature of 
ideas and their relation to the mind We have seen him 
mamtainmg that ideas are nothmg apart from the percep- 
tions by which their content is apprehended, and that 
‘to be m the understanding* signifies to be understood 
While rejectmg the Cartesian conception of the essence 
of mmd, Locke derived from Descartes the pnnciple 
that all mental functions are functions of exphcit self 
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conscious thought And having accepted the position, 
he sought to develop it with a consistency which Des- 
cartes had never attempted Indeed, several of the most 
important alterations m the later editions of the Essay 
are entirely inspired by this motive It is in relation to 
memory that the application of the term ‘object* to ideas 
IS most likely to lead the unwary astray, by the suggestion 
that ideas are somehow retained m the mind, when it 
has no longer any exphcit consciousness of them In 
the first edition of the Essay^ Locke had himself written 
m the customary metaphorical manner of memory as a 
‘storehouse’ and ‘repository’ of ideas, expressions which 
were seized upon by one of his earliest cntics, as involving 
the presence in the mind of ideas which are not objects 
of explicit consciousness, and as inconsistent with the 
grounds of his rejection of innate ideas^ In the later 
editions Locke added a passage m which he repudiated 
such an interpretation, and asserted in the most emphatic 
manner the identity of ideas and perceptions ‘Our 
ideas being nothmg but actual perceptions in the mind, 
which cease to be anything when there is no perception 
of them, this laying up of our ideas m the repository of 
the memory sigmfies no more than this — that the mind 
has a power, in many cases, to revive perceptions which it 
has once had, with this additional perception annexed 
to them, that it has had them before And in this sense 
ideas are said to be in our memories when indeed they 
are actually nowhere® ’ 

A^aim, since ideas arc'obyrjs.’ which, axe, 
from the expbcit thought by which they are apprehended, 

> John Norm, Cursory «/«£ ons upon t book talUd an Essay coneermm 
Human Vnierstanirng Published as aa appendix to the game writer g Chnsuan 
Sltsstdntss 1690 
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It IS impossible that an idea can be other tlian it is appre- 
hended as being To the statement that they exist only 
tvhen they arc perceived, vie must add that their nature 
IS exhausted in the content of this act Each idea must 
be at once perceived to be what it is, and at the same time 
distinguished from all other ideas ‘It is tlie first act of 
the mind (nithout which it would never be capable of 
any knowledge) to know every one of its ideas by itself, 
and distinguish it from others* * Hence, ideas are, properly 
speaking, incapable of confusion wath one another ‘If 
no idea be confused but such as is not sufficiently distin- 
guished from another from which it ought to be different. 
It will be hard, may anyone say, to find anywhere a 
confused idea For, let any idea be what it wall, it can 
be no other but such as the mind perceives it to be, and 
that very perception sufficiently distinguishes it from all 
other ideas, which cannot be other, t e different, without 
being perceived to be so* * The solution, he finds, in 
reference to the name Confusion arises when two names, 
which are intended to stand for different ideas, are used 
for the same idea, or when a single name, which is sup- 
posed to have a determinate meaning, is used for two 
distinguishable ideas Accordmgly, in the fourth edition 
of the Essay, Locke largely discontinued the appbcation 
to ideas of the Cartesian epithets ‘clear' and ‘distmct,’ 
substituting for them the expressions ‘determined’ or 
‘determinate’ But even with this revised terminology, 
there is, he finds, danger of misunderstanding For, 
looked upon as ‘some object in the mind’ every idea is 

^ IV 7 4 Cf IV I 4- 

* II 29 6 Cf Exan nat on of Mat^rantbe { 29 ‘What It a to aee auf 
idea towiachldo notfive a name, caniiisedl/ uvehat 1 do not vteU understand 
Wliat I see I tee and the idea 1 see u diat net {rom all others that are not the 
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necessarily ‘determined, i e such as it is there seen and 
perceived to be ’ It is only, ho\^ever, to be called a 
determinate idea ‘when such as it is at any time objectively 
in the mind and so determined there, it is annexed and 
without variation, determined to a name or articulate 
sound!, which is to be steadily the sign of that very same 
object of the mind, or determinate idea^ ’ 

Finally, as objects of explicit thought ideas are m 
themselves incapable of change as well as of confusion 
*A mutable idea’ is, strictly speaking, a contradiction m 
terms, since it is not properly ‘one idea^ ’ The term can 
only signify that at different times the same name is 
used to stand for different ideas Hence, although it 
IS impossible for any of us ‘to keep one unvaried single 
idea m his mmd, without any other, for any considerable 
time together®,’ there is a sense in which ideas themselves 
and their relations may be said to be eternal It is here, 
more than anywhere eUe, that l/icke might have employed 
with advantage the doctrine of the two aspects of the 
idea, although his oivn position is clear enough without 
It It IS only as having a meanmg in which abstraction. 
IS made from temporal and subjective conditions that 
Locke considers that an idea can. be said to be ‘eternal’, 
and he is careful to dissociate the term from any supposition 
of a permanency of existence ‘What wonder ’ he asks, 
‘is It that the same idea should always be the same idea? 
For if the word triangle be supposed to have the same 
sigmfication always, that is all this amounts to^ ’ Hence, 
while allowing the appropriateness of the expression 
aelernae veritates^ to signify the propositions which formulate 

* Fpstle to tbe Rtadef iourtb edit oil* » Cf n 29 9 
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the relations bett\een the contents of our abstract ideas, 
he insists that the term carries tvith it none of the onto- 
logical and psj chological impLcations nhichhad constituted 
Its chief importance m the eyes of the Cambndge Pla- 
tonists and others If Locke failed to realise the full 
significance of one of the most difficult problems of the 
theory 6f knoivledge, he at least freed it from its connection 
with the crudities of the current dogmatic metaphy'sics' 

§ 13 Among the questions which the *plam histoncal 
method’ sought to lay on one side was that of the meta- 
physical nature of ideas themselves, concerning which, 
as we have seen, the followers of Descartes had found 
themselves in such difficulties The initial assumpuon, 
underlynng the ishole procedure of the Essay, is that the 
existence of ideas may be taken for granted, and their 
function m knowledge exaromed, without entering upon 
the questions which may be raised concerning their 
nature as elements of reahty, or their relauon to the 
mmd as a substance But although these questions are 
excluded from the Essay, they did not fail to occupy 
Locke’s thought, and form the frequent topic of his 
later wntmgs Thus, Scillingfieet is challenged to declare 
‘how the action of thinking is performed,’ and to con- 
ceive ‘how your owm soul or any substance thinks"’ 
In answer to the cnticism of Noms, Locke traces the 
difficulty of explaining the mind’s relation to its ideas 
to what he regards as its source, in the current meta- 
physical determmation of the soul as a simple substance 
‘No man,’ he declares, ‘can give any account of any 
alteration made in any simple substance whatsoever®’ 

* ct below, ch Tii 5 4. , 
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Experience assures us of the difference between having 
a perception and being without it, but when we seek to 
penetrate below this dehvcrance of consciousness, and 
endeavour to understand the fact in. terras of our assumed 
construction of reality, we are brought up by this in 
soluble problem His Bxaminatton oj Malehranche was 
professedly undertaken m order to discover whether the 
hypothesis of the vision of all things in God would furnish 
a cure for his ‘unaffected ignorance’ on this point, and 
contains his objections to the views ivhich we have seen 
were current among the Cartesians The supposition, 
which he thinks Malebranche’s expressions imply, that 
ideas are themselves ‘real beings* m the sense of ‘spiritual 
substances,’ is set aside as inconceivable and absurd But 
equally great difficulties are found in regarding ideas as 
modifications of the soul For, in the first place, the 
application of ‘the good word modification’ makes things 
no whit clearer than they were before, since we cannot 
explain in what the modification consists All we can 
do IS to reassert the presence of the idea The term 
‘ modification,’ again, implies an identity between the 
relation of ideas to the mind and the relation of qualities 
to physical things, which consideration shows does not 
exist ‘To examine their' doctrine of modification a little 
further Different sentiments are different modifications 
of the mind The mind or soul that perceives is one 
immaterial indivisible substance Now I see the white 
and black on this paper I hear one singing m the next 
room, / feel’ the warmth of tfie fire f sit by, and T taste an 

> This passage is anmediattly directed against Mslebranche s account of 
‘sentunents as distinguished from tdeat (see above, p i8) But if applies with 
greater force to the view of ocher Cartesians that ideas are ‘modificatwus of the 
souL It IS perhaps a consciousness of th a which leads Locke to use the plural 
form of the thud personal pronoun more than once in hii discussion 
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apple I am eating, and all this at the same time. Now 
I ask, take “modification” for what you please, can the 
same unextended and indivisible substance have different 
— nay, inconsistent and opp<»ite (as those of white and 
black must be) modifications at the same time ? Or must 
we suppose distinct parts in an indivisible substance, one 
for black, another for white, and another for red ideas* ? ’ 
From such passages as these it is apparent that the 
process of reflection upon knowledge from the standpoint 
of ej^erience, which Locke had initiated, was already 
undermining the current dogmatic metaphj’sics in one of 
its strongholds. But while indicating the depth of Locke’s 
dissatisfaction with the dogoaadsco of his age, they also 
serve to illustrate the limits of his criticism. Nonvith- 
standing the difficulties and apparent contradictions to 
which the current detenninadon of the soul as a simple 
substance leads us, it is not set aside as intrinsically 
mistaken or absurd. Locke had himself inherited the 
current scheme of thought, for which the categories of 
substance and quality expressed in an exhaustive manner 
the ultimate nature of reality, and he never thought of 
questioning either its general validity or its applicability 
to the subject of experience. Accordingly, he still continues 
to think of the soul as a substance, possessing a nature 
of its own independent of experience ; and only concludes 
that the manner of its existence, and the way in which 
it performs the functions revealed in experience, are Utyond 
the reach of our knowledge. The question of his relation 
isy Lthr rAk? iiwArpvVjtsvar frSU, 

however, be discussed in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE POLEMIC AGAINST INNATE PRINCIPLES 

§ I There existed a wide-spread tendency, among 
writers upon philosophical subjects m the seventeenth 
century, to rest the validity of what they regarded as the 
fundamental principles of knowledge and conduct upon 
a vague and often unexplained appeal to Nature By 
‘Nature* they generally understood the universe of reahty, 
matenal and immaterial, in its orderly and universal 
modes of activity , and from it they commonly distinguished 
the arbitrary and occasional exercise of human powers 
which, depending upon an undetermined faculty of free- 
will, could not be brought within this ordered system 
Thus the objective and universal validity of the principles 
of knowledge and morabty was identified with their 
naturalness The evidence of reason was the ‘hght of 
Nature*, and those who held that moral principles cojuld 
be established wthout appealing to revelation, maintained 
the existence of a ‘law of Nature* bmdmg upon all From 
this identification of objective and universal vahdity with 
naturalness a further step was commonly taken, by which 
our recognition of the truth of propositions possessing these 
characteristics was referred in some way to the operation of 
Nature, or of God acting through Nature, upon our minds 
There thus came to be widely accepted, in vanous forms, a 
theory of natural and innate principles, upon uhich those 
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who differed most m other respects often found themselv es in 
substnntnl agreement For the many who still held bj the 
scholastic method of formal deduction, the theor> supplied 
the starting point of which their procedure stood so obviously 
in need, now that the authont) of Aristotle and the Church 
could no longer be appealed to as final Innate ideas 
occupied a prominent position m the philosophy of Des 
cartes, while m England innate principles were proclaimed 
by almost all of those who were seeking to find a rational 
basis for knowledge and conduct, among whom Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and the writers known as the Cam 
bridge Platonists were the most important 

When we enquire more particularly as to what Nature 
was supposed to have contributed towards our knowledge 
of the principles in question or in what their innateness 
was conceived to consist, it is difficult to obtain an intel 
ligible reply The supposition that innate knowledge is 
explicitly possessed from the earliest dawn of consciousness 
was expressly repudiated by all writers of repute, although 
such a vie\\ was sometimes attnbuted to Plato and his 
followers^ Lord Herbert of Cherbury and the Cambndge 
Platonists are as clear upon this point as Descartes himself 
But these writers differ from one another in the account 
which they gi\e of the meaning of the latent or implicit 
presence of ideas and principles m the mind pnor to expen 
ence According to Lord Herbert the nund is hke a closed 
book, which opens upon the presentation of an object 
and reveals the characters already contained avithm it® 
Descartes explained the innateness of ideas as consistinp 
in a natural bias or predisposition to their formation 

‘ Cf CulTemell An Atgant and learned d teau te of the L gbi of Nature p 89 
Cumbe land, De Leg lus Na urae Introduct on, $ 5 

* De I en a e Edition of 1656 p 68 
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uhlch he compared to an inherited tendency to certam 
diseases^ More, who connected the theory inth the 
Platonic doctrine of remmiscencc, maintained that even 
i\hile implicit, this knowledge is both active and actual, 
like the skill of a sleeping musician^ Cudworth wrote 
Mguely of *an innate cognoscitivc power,’ which the 
soul possesses, *a po^^e^ of raising intelligible ideas and 
conceptions of things from within itself® * GlanviUe, the 
acute critic of all forms of Dogmatism in Philosophy 
and Science, maintains that the principles of religion 
are ‘those inbred fundamental notices that God hath 
implanted m our souls, such as arise not from external 
objects, nor particular humours and imaginations, but 
are immediatel) lodged m our minds, independent upon 
other principles or deductions, commanding a sudden 
assent, and acknowledged by all sober mankind* * It is 
true indeed he maintains, that innate principles ‘do not 
lie in the minds of all men in the formality of such pro- 
positions, yet they are impUcitly there, and in the force 
and power of them every man reasons and acts also 
They are the seeds of reason® ’ If a representative of 
the modern spirit, such as GlanviUe, could use such expres 
sions, we may be sure that the theory assumed stiU cruder 
forms in the pulpit, and in the conversations upon philo- 
sophical subjects, in which every educated gentleman was 
then expected to be capable of taking a part 

§ 2 Two things are necessary to enable us to appre 
ciate the aim and historical significance of the polemic 

^ Replr to the Programme of Regius Art de iz 
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against this vague and confused theorj^’, which occupies 
the first book of the Essay. We must abstain from reading 
into the controversy points of view which have only been 
rendered dear by the discussions which it has directly 
or indirectly raised; and we must take into account its 
rdation to the ultimate problem which Locke had set 
before himself, viz. the determination of the nature and 
possible extent of certainty or knowledge. The conception 
of a purely logical priority of first principles was as foreign 
to Locke’s opponents as to himself. Although, as we 
have seen, they were not agreed as to the nature of the 
existence which pertained to innate ideas and principles 
prior to experience, they all held that in some real sense 
they were already 'in the mind’ of the individual, and that 
their presence served as a namral force or bias determining 
the temporal development of consdousness. Nor shall we 
read Locke’s argument aright if we suppose that the 
question at issue is that of the activity or passivity of the 
mind in relation to its experience. Hie upholders of the 
theory he opposes commonly employed the metaphor of 
the stamp and its impression in describing the source of 
innate principles, and even Descartes regarded it as 
essential to the objectivity which he daimed for innate 
ideas that their apprehension should be freed from depend- 
ence upon any subjective activity. Innate ideas, he con- 
siders, are ideas which the mind simply finds in itself, as 
distinguished both from those which it receives from 
without and those which it makes for itself. Indeed, 
so far as the question of mental activity is involved in 
the controversy at all, one of Locke’s objections to 'the 
theory he opposes is that it represents certain truths as 
merely given to the mind, apart from the exerdse of that 
active comparison and examination, which he holds to 
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be mvohcd m all hurmn knoTNlcdgc The question of 
the acuvity of mind, m an> more abstract or speculative 
sense, does not enter into his purvieu throughout the 
discussion, and its consideration would not have been 
regarded b> him as relevant to hts purpose, or as a nccessar) 
preliminary to the consiructuc part of his work 

§ 3 Again, the first book of the Lssay is not simply 
designed to prepare the way for an account of the temporal 
rise of ideas m and through experience Locke docs, 
indeed, consider that the theor) of innate principles stands 
m direct conflict with the manner and order in which 
experience shows that ideas first occur m consciousness 
His account of the way m which the mind comes by its 
ideas wiU, he thinks, render his rejection of innate prin- 
ciples ‘much more easily admitted' ’ But he refers us, 
for the positive complement of the argument of Book I, 
not to his theory of the derivation of ideas from experience 
but to his account of the way in which we may attain 
to certainty or knowledge ‘It would be sufficient to 
convince unprejudiced readers of the falseness of this 
supposition,’ xe of innate principles, ‘if I should only 
show (as I hope I shall m the folloiving parts of this dis- 
course) how men, barely b> the use of their natural faculties, 
maj attain to all the knmvledge they have, without the 
help of innate impressions, and may arrive at certainty 
' without any such original notions or principles® ’ In 
particular, he would have us consider his novel account 
of the nature of the self evidence which is possessed by 
certain so-caUed maxims or axioms, such as the Laws of 
Identity and Excluded khddle, since, m the absence of 
any satisfactory theory upon this point, an innate ongm 
has been claimed for these truths with exceptional con- 
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fidence. ^Vhile, in fact, the denial of Innate principles 
receives confirmation from our ability to show that all 
our ideas can be traced back to an origin in experience, 
since without innate ideas there can be no innate principles, 
the prolonged examination of the theory' is rendered 
necessar}' by its forming the basis of an erroneous view 
of the nature of certainty or knowledge, and of the way 
in which it is obtained. ‘Truth and certainty’ were, he 
tells us, ‘the things pretended’ by the upholders of the 
theory^, and it was on account of these pretentions that 
the theorj' was so emphatically challenged by him. 

§ 4. Before proceeding to examine Locke’s arguments, 
or to consider more closely against whom they were 
directed, or how far they constituted a relevant objection 
to the theory of innateness as it was set forth by its prin- 
cipal exponents, it \vill, I think, be well to endeavour to 
gather from Locke’s own expressions what he conceived 
to be the rival theory' of certainty, of which innate principles 
formed the foundation. The theory asserts, in the first 
place, a special origin for our knowledge of the principles 
which it claims as innate. This knowledge is not to be 
ascribed to ‘the use of our natural faculties,’exercised upon 
the data of experience, but to the direct action of Nature 
or of God, by which these principles have been ‘stamped’ 
or ‘imprinted’ upon the mind ‘in its very first being^.’ 
They form ‘a distinct sort of truth^’ from the rest of our 
knowledge, which is designated as ‘adventitious.* Besides 
and in consequence of this difference in origin, they possess 
a peculiar value for knowledge. They have a certainty 
and an authority which no knowledge tvith a different 
origin can claim. Left solely to the use of ‘our natural 
faculties’ we should be condemned to an ‘uncertain, 

* 1. 3. 13. * 1. 1. f. * 2. 5. 
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floating estate'* from which we are only saved by this 
‘bounty of NatureV But the ‘self-evidence* which is 
claimed for these principles seems to be independent of any 
rational consideration. They are ‘sacred®* and are pro- 
tected from critical examination by ‘The principle of 
principles — that principles must not be questioned'.* Not 
only is it claimed that these principles are certain in them- 
selves, but that they are ‘the foundations of all other 
knowledge®.’ By tins is meant that all other certain know- 
ledge is the result of formal deduction from them. For, 
according to their supporters, reason is ‘ nothing else but the 
faculty of deducing unknown truths from principles or pro- 
positions that are already known®.* Or, in the language of 
the Schools, all reasoning proceeds ^ ex prtzconcessis et pra- 
cognitis'^f and innate principles form the starting point, 
independent of experience, presupposed by such a method. 
Besides furnishing the ‘foundation of knowledge,* innate 
principles contain ‘the rules of living* by which men are 
required to conduct their lives. For, it is urged, it would 
be incoasisteat \vith the goodness of God to suppose that 
He had left men to find these out for themselves*. In, 
innate principles tve must therefore find the philosophical 
basis of Religion and Ethics, no less than the source of 
the certainty of scientific knowledge. 

Seeing that they constitute ‘a distinct sort of truths* 
of such supreme importance, it might have been expected 
that their adherents would have furnished us with a 
complete list or ‘catalogue* of them. This, however 
they have not done®. And when we ask for the grounds 
upon which these principles are declared to be innate, 
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or for a means of distinguishing them from propositions 
of a more louly ongin, are merclv referred to the general 
consent of mankind Universal agreement is the great 
argument for their existence*, and the only *mark* or 
entenon of innatencss «hich is produced* Universally 
admitted, therefore innate, innate, therefore certain and 
beyond the reach of criticism — so runs the argument 
§ 5 Such a theory, it is clear, did much more than 
run counter to Locke’s view of tlie ongm of our ideas and 
the temporal order of their formation in consciousness 
By seeking to rest the certainty of its first principles upon 
the extraneous support of an incomprehensible matter of 
fact, and by its acceptance of universal consent as the 
ultimate criterion of truth, it violated his fimdamental 
conviction, that truth must make good its claim by an 
appeal to the intellectual faculties of the individual Too 
often, especiall} in its appbcation to theological and 
pracucal questions, it only replaced the appeal to the 
authority of Anstotle and the formulated dogmas of the 
Church by an appeal to a general agreement, which was m 
practice equivalent to the authority of current opmions and 
ecclesiastical prejudices It not only gave a false account 
of the nature and source of certainty, but it served as an 
encouragement to the greatest of all hindrances to know- 
ledge, VIZ the lazy acquiescence m the opmions of 
others, by which men avoid the trouble and exertion 
mvolved in the right use of their intellectual powers 
Throughout the discussion Locke opposes to the theory 
“ct *hR. ■VA’R kawuVLdigt -n, 

by the activ e employment of our faculbes, in * the considera 
tion of thin gs ’ It is only by this means that we 
distinguish the evidence of truth from the mere mfluence 
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of irrational custom Without this labour the character- 
istics of genuine knowledge arc wanting, even though 
our assent may be given to that which is tti itself true 
‘The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains makes 
us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen 
to be true What in them was saence is in us but 
opiniatry In the sciences anyone has so much as he 
knows and comprehends , what he believes only and takes 
upon trust ate but shreds, which, however well m the whole 
piece, make no considerable addition to hts stock who 
gathers them Such borrowed wealth, though it were 
gold in the hand from which he received it, will be but 
leaves and dust when it comes to use^ ’ In this insistence 
upon the necessity for an active appropriation of truth 
by the individual, we have, I believe, the deepest motive 
of Locke’s polemic 

§ 6 We must now turn to the consideration of the 
arguments which Locke urges agamst the theory of innate 
pnnciples If the statement that certain principles are 
implanted m the very nature of the mind is taken in its 
strict and literal sense, it implies, Locke urges, that all 
men possess from birth a knowledge of the truths in 
question This follows at once from the identification of 
existence in the mind with existence as an object of self 
conscious thought Hence, while universal consent, if it 
existed, would be no proof of innateness, unless it could 
be shown that this agreement could not have arisen in 
any other way*, it must be the ‘necessary concomitant 
of all innate truths,’ should such exist* Any exceptions 
to the alleged universality of consent amount, therefore, to 
a strict demonstration of the fakxty of the theory® And 
experience assures us that such exceptions exist, since 
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young'children, idiots and savages have no Iincn\Iedge of 
the principles for which this origin is claimedh 

Locke is aware, however, that the defenders of the 
theory' have sought to guard it against so easy a refutation. 

Ijrhey talk about a knowledge which is at first only 
‘implicit^; b) which, he insists, they can only mean a 
capacity for knowledge*. ‘The capacity,’ they say, ‘is 
innate,* the knowledge acquired*^ Now the existence of 
an innate ‘power’ or ‘capacity’ for knowledge Locke had 
no intention of calling in question. He assumes through- 
out that the. mind has ‘inherent faculties’ which it brings 
into the world with it^. ‘I think nobody who reads my 
book can doubt that I spoke only of innate ideas and not of 
innate powers,’ is the comment tvhich he wTote on the 
margin of Burnet’s ‘Remarks on the Essay* But to 
apply the term innate to certain ideas or principles merely 
because the mind is capable of forming them, appeared to 
him a ‘very improper way of speaking, which, while it 
pretends to assert the contraty, sa>*s nothing different 
from those who deny innate principles®.* From such a 
misuse of language, he considered, nothing but confusion 
and misunderstanding could result. 

Moreover, such a hne of defence, he points out, is fatal 
to the claim that innate principles constitute ‘a distinct 
sort of truths,’ differing from others m their origin and 
possessing a peculiar certainty and authority. ‘If truths 
can be imprinted upon the understanding without being 
perceived, I can see no difference there can be between 
Vi!} *Lve**i& -cvpaMfi. Irarcm-iV/g 'Os. 

their originaL They must all be mnate or all adventioous ; 
in vain shall a man go abont to distinguish them®.’ And 
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the admission that innate principles are not ‘a distinct 
sort of truths’ is regarded by Locke as equivalent to the 
abandonment of the theory For with their* distinct 
origin, their claim to be regarded as possessing^ a pecuhar 
certainty, and as constituting the foundation of all other 
knowledge, falls to the ground Locke’s argument, then, 
assumes the form of a dilemma Either the theory signi- 
fies that certain ideas and principles are explicitly present 
from the earliest period of consciousness, or it merely 
asserts the existence of a general capacity for knowledge 
In the former case, it is admittedly false In the latter 
case, It IS totally unable to suppon the theory of certainty 
which has been reared upon it ’ ^ 

§ 7 Before bringing our account of Locke’s polemic to 
a dose, it is necessary to consider, more definitely than 
has yet been done, who were the opponents he had chiefly 
in mmd The answer to this question can only be obtained 
by a process of inference Lord Herbert of Cherburyis 
the only writer to whom he refers by name, and in doing 
so he mforms us that he only consulted the Ventate 
when his own first book was already far advanced^ The 
question is one which has puzzled most recent commen- 
tators upon the Essay, owing to the supposed necessity 
of findmg m the writings of his contemporaries a defence 
of an explicit innateness For, as we have seen, none 
can be found Such a doctrine is, indeed, occasionally 
referred to as having been held Culverwell and Cumber- 
land, as we have seen, attribute it to *The Platomsts,’ and 
Norris is careful to explain that there is little that he can. 
accept in any literal sense in ‘that grey-haired venerable 
doctrine of innate or common pnnciples^’, while Samuel 
Parker argued much m the manner of Locke against an 

^ 1 3 IS 
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actual unitersahty of consent But while the doctnne of 
an exphcit innateness was one against which other wTiters 
besides Locke thought it worth while to protest, no actual 
representative of such a view is forthcoming It must not, 
however, be supposed from this, as has sometimes been 
done, that Locke has merely set up and overthromi a 
man of straw In attacking a position the practical 
strength of which depends upon an absence of clear 
definition, it is necessary to place the alternative inter- 
pretations of which It IS susceptible in as searching a 
hght as possible, and the enterprise cannot be held to 
have failed of its object, if the result is to show that even 
m the opinion of its defenders no part of the ground is 
tenable Locke’s argument, as we hate seen, assumes 
the form of a dilemma, of which the theory of etplicit 
innateness is only one of the horns That it is the one 
he presses first is due to the fact that it seems to him to 
be the mteipretation which expresses the proper sigm 
fication of the terms used, and the only one which can 
even pretend to bear the weight of the theorj of knowledge 
which IS reared upon it 

We shall, I think, succeed better m localising the 
speaal direction in which Locke’s polemic is aimed, if 
we start from the theory of certaintj , of which he regarded 
the theory of innate principles as fumishmg the foundation 
That theorj , as we have seen, held that all other knowledge 
was denved by syllogistic deduction from certain first 
pnnaples, which it declared must be accepted as them- 
selves bejond both proof and questionmg It was, m 
fact, the contemporai^ representative of the scholastic 
method It is true, of course, that a theory of innate 
ideas had formed no part of the orthodox doctnne of the 
Schools, and was at vanance with the view of its chief 
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representatives It was not, however, against any leading 
exponents of scholastic thought that Locke wrote, but 
against the actual tendencies which he found around 
him And among the men with whom Locke was brought 
mto contact the scholastic modes of thought survived, 
though m a weakened form, to an extent which is not 
generally realised At Oxford a diluted form of Scholas- 
ticism held almost undisputed sway during the whole time 
of Locke’s connection with the University, and to one 
who had suffered from the formal aridity of its instruction 
in the classroom, it would bulk much more largely than to 
those who now judge of the thought of the age by its written 
expression It was just m these circumstances, when the 
insufficiency of the appeal to the verbal authority of 
Anstotle had come to be recognised, but the purely formal 
deductive method which had been wrongly read into 
Aristotle’s logical writings was still maintained, that the 
theory of innate principles, partly suggested by the wider 
study of another ancient writer, would naturally find a 
ready welcome 

An examination of Locke’s references to his opponents 
fully bears out the suggestion that, in attacking the theory 
of innate principles and the theory of knowledge which 
rested upon it, he conceived himself to be engaged m 
conflict with the current procedure of the Schools He 
anticipated that his denial of innate principles would 
‘seem absurd to the masters of demonstration^’, that 
he would be censured for deparHng from ‘the common 
i-c.-ai®,’ and lot ‘yoUmg up tlie oli fonndations of inow- 
Udgs and certainty*’ He took as the chief examples 
of innate speculative principles ‘those magnified principles 
of demonstration*’ the Laws of Identity and Contradiction 
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which his opponents regarded as the ‘first pnnaples 
of knowledge and saence'* In \ic\s of these facts, it is 
clear that the defence of innate pnnciplcs was m his mind 
closely connected with the abuse of maiams, and the use 
of faulty methods of demonstration, against which he 
protests m the concluding book of the Essay Indeed, we 
even find him there referring to the maams upon which the 
rest of knowledge was aUeged to depend as ‘these innate 
principles'* * But if the opponents he has chiefly m vieiv 
m Book I are the upholders of maxims of Book IV, his 
designations of the latter leave no room for doubt as to 
whom he had in mind It was ‘scholastic men* who 
indulged m *a great deal of talk* about ‘sciences and the 
maxims on which they are built®* It was ‘the beaten 
road of the Schools’ to lay down ‘pnnaples as the begin 
Dings from which we must set out, and look no further 
backwards m our enquines^ * It was ‘ the rules established 
in the Schools’ which declared ‘that all reasonings are 
ex pracogntUs et freeconeesst^ * Nay, Ix>cLe even declares 
that It was only where the Peripatetic PhJosophyhad been 
introduced that men regarded the Laws of Identity and 
Contradiction as what the upholders of their mnateness 
declared them to be ‘the foundations on which the sciences 
were built’ and ‘the great helps to the advancement of 
knowledge® ’ 

§ 8 ^Vlule It IS mamtamed that the first book of the 
Essay is pnmanly directed agamst what its author con 
ceived to be the final refuge of the old scholastic way’s 
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of thought, it is not of course suggested that the polemic 
had no further bearing, or that Locke had not this wider 
reference in mindx [A theory of innate ideas had occupied 
a prominent place in the Cartesian philosophy, and an 
appeal to the innateness of certain ideas or principles is, 
as we have said, to be found in a large number of contem- 
porary English writers who claimed to have definitely 
broken with the older methods and positions. It is not 
improbable that it was the consciousness that he was at 
the same time dealing with this larger circle which led to 
the vaguer and less direct indications in the first book of 
the opponents he had chiefly in mind. The influence of 
the writings of Descartes, in particular, appears in the 
thrice repeated use of the term ‘adventitious’ as opposed 
to innate^; but it is certainly not against Descartes that 
the argument of Book I was primarily directed®. In so 
far as he and others, who claimed to represent the modern 
spirit, fell back upon a theory of innate ideas or principles, 
they seemed to Locke to be only incompletely emancipated 
from the scholastic mode of thought, with its faulty 
method of demonstration ; in so far as the innateness and 
consequent unquestionableness of certain principles was 
supposed to be guaranteed by an appeal to ‘universal 
consent,’ he thought the gates were opened to a flood of 
reactionary tendencies, by allowing to current prejudices 
the stamp of ‘sacred’ and unchallengeable validity. At 
the bar of the understanding itself, and there alone, he 
was convinced, could the claims of truth be justified- 
for the understanding, as he says, * can own no other guide 
but reason®,’ But while, in the view of reason itself, ‘the 


* Cf below, chap tx § 19, whete the beating oj Locke’i 
Descartes’ position is considered 
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general consent of all men m all ages, so far as it can be 
known,’ must be allowed to contribute to the degree of 
probability of matters of fact, such as ‘the stated con- 
stitutions and properties of bodies, and the regular pro- 
ceedings of causes and effects in the ordinar)' course of 
nature',’ it was not by such means that the foundations 
of science, or of what Locke regarded as the still more 
important truths of religion and morality, could be secured. 

* f». t6. 6. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF IDEAS 

§ I. The ground having been cleared by the refutation 
of the Theory of Innate Principles, which Locke regarded 
as the basis of the only theory of knowledge fundamentally 
opposed to his own, the way would seem to be open for a 
direct attacl upon the mam problem of the Essay^ the 
determination of the nature and extent of human knowledge 
or certainty Instead of making such an attempt, however, 
Locke proceeds, m his Second Book, to discuss at consider- 
able length certain questions concerning our ideas, the 
consideration of which he regards as an essential pre- 
liminary to the solution of the problem of knowledge 
That ideas cannot of themselves constitute knowledge, 
Locke IS perfectly aware The unit of knowledge, he 
maintains, is the proposition or judgment, which is alone 
capable of being true or false When, contrary to strict 
propriety, ideas are spoken of as true or false, it is always, 
he points out, in virtue of some secret or tacit proposition, 
in which an affirmation or demal is made^ But if ideas, 
taken as such, fall short of the requirements of knowledge, 
It IS also true that apart from ideas there can be no know- 
ledge Although certainty be w any curre 

single idea, simple or complex,’ it must be ‘grounded on 
ideas^ ’ Ideas form, indeed, ‘the materials of knowledge,’ 
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and their different varieties and special contents must 
be taken into consideration, if our account of knowledge 
is to proceed beyond a formal definition of the act ; while 
the possible extent of human knowledge ^\iIl be,*at least 
in part, determined by any limitations hich may be found 
to exist in this material. Accordingly, what Locke proposes 
in his Second Book is to take a survey of our ideas, in 
abstraction from the knowledge into which they enter, 
as a preparation for the consideration of ‘the use which 
the mind makes of them in knowledge.* That the attempt 
to carry out such an abstraction should break do^vn at 
certain points need not surprise us. 

We must be prepared to encounter, moreover, the 
ambiguity of standpoint and consequent confusion which 
result from Locke’s failure to distinguish between the 
idea considered as a psychical occurrence, or ‘ perception 
of the mind,* and the idea regarded as a content of thought, 
or ‘object of the Understanding.’ Speaking generally, it 
may be said that, while here as elsewhere the objective 
aspect of the idea is that with which Locke is primarily 
concerned, the subjective point of view obtrudes itself 
more frequently in the Second Book than in the remainder 
of the Essay. 

§ 2. In the forefront of his investigation of ideas 
Locke places the question of their origin. Now an enquiry 
into the origin of our ideas may be understood in several 
different senses. It may represent an attempt to ascertain 
the primitive form of our cognitive consciousness, and to 
trace the history of this consciousness from its earlier to 
its later stages ; or, seeking to pass behind ideas, it may 
signify an attempt to show the dependence of some or 
all of our ideas upon causes which are not themselves 
ideas. But, while both of these lines of thought find a 
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place m Locke’s theory, we shall not understand his 
position if we regard it primarily from either of these 
points of view For him, as for his contemporaries 
generally, the whole historical aspect of experience pos- 
sessed little significance and no intrinsic interest On the 
other hand, the attempt to connect ideas with real causes 
IS recogmsed by him as strictly transcending the limits 
prescribed by the * histoncal plain method ’ The truth 
IS that the whole enquiry into the origin of our ideas, 
and the manner of formation of those which are complex, 
IS in Locke’s mind inextricably connected with the logical 
determmation of their content To understand why this 
should be so, and to comprehend the significance of the 
Second Book of the Essay, it will be necessary to con- 
sider certain presuppositions with which he approached 
the subject 

For thinkers of the seventeenth century, to whom all 
ideas of development were entirely foreign, the place 
which is now filled by the conception of evolution was 
occupied by the idea of composition, with the implied 
distinction between the simple and the complex A com- 
plex whole being regarded as the mere sum of its con 
stituent parts, these latter were not thought to undergo 
any modification as the result of their combination, 
similarly, the whole was supposed to be directly resolvable 
into Its parts without remainder The whole temporal 
process containing nothing but dzSerent combinations of 
the same simples, out of which nothing genuinely new 
could emerge, the historical pomt of view from which we 
trace development in time, and seek to comprehend the 
new determinations which arwe m us course, was without 
significance To comprehend a complex whole, all that 
was required was a process of direct analysis by which 
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the simples contained m Jt were distinguished Then, 
starting with the simples, thought could retrace with 
perfect adequacj the process by which the whole had 
originally been constituted 

The widespread influence of this mechanical schema 
appears from the fact that it meets us in diflerent forms, 
and in different connections, m systems of thought which 
have little else m common The assumption that each 
natural body is capable of being resolved into a number 
of * simple natures’ forms the pnmary presupposition 
of Bacon’s view of nature, and underhes his whole con- 
ception of inductive method The theory appears m 
Descartes m a form which more closely resembles its appli- 
cation by Locke The objects of our thought are divided 
by him into the ‘simple natures,’ which form the concent 
of our innate ideas, and the complexes which result from 
their combination With reference to the latter alone is 
error possible, and in order to avoid this we must begin 
with the simple and proceed step bj step to objects of 
increasing complexity, making sure that we admit no 
element which does not possess the inherent clearness 
and distinctness of the absolutely simple data of know- 
ledge Finally, the theory appears in a still more dev eloped 
form in Leibniz Not only are all other notions and truths 
declared to be reducible by analysis to certam simple 
or primitive ones, as to the letters of an alphabet, but the 
distinction between the simple and the complex is expliatlj 
applied to reahty, which is resolved mto ‘simple substances,’ 
tThich have no psrts^ an3 cosspoand sohstancos irhsch 
are nothing but collections of these 

It was, then, with this current scheme in his mind 
that Locke approached the consideration of our ideas 
In order to understand their nature, we must, he thought. 
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first ascertain the ‘original,* ‘pnmary,’ or ‘simple’ ideas, 
which form the ‘material’ of which all others are composed. 
Unnl we have analysed out complex ideas into their 
elementary constituents, with ‘pains and assiduity,’ we 
shall not, he assures us, be able to put off the ‘confused 
notions and prejudices/ which we have ‘imbibed from 
custom, inadvertency and common conversations,’ but 
shall be doomed to build upon ‘floating and uncertain 
principles^ ’ Accordingly, the first step m our survey of 
the contents of our ideas must consist in detecting these 
ultimate cogmtive data, and showing how they come to 
be apprehended by the nund The simple constituents 
of ail our ideas having been thus exhibited, nothing 
remains to be done but to show how by their combinations 
the complex ideas of which they are the elements arise 
But, on the assumption that the elements undergo no 
modification in their combination, the analysis of the 
complex and an account of its generation from the simples 
which make it up are strictly complementary to each 
other It was for this reason that the question of the 
determination of the logical content of our ideas came to 
be so closely connected m Locke’s mind with an investi- 
gation of their ongin and manner of formation To set 
forth the simple idea*; of which a complex idea is composed 
IS to perform a process of logical analysis, without which 
we cannot determine its value for knowledge But this 
process being also virtually an account of the generation 
of the complex idea from the simple elements, the question 
as to ‘what’ an idea is heoame.s maepatayie ixom the 
question as to ‘how the mind comes b> it * 

But while Lcuke begaa by accepting the current 
composition theory as a matter of coarse, and while its 
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distinction of simple and complex professedly underlies 
his whole discussion of ideas m the Second Book of the 
Essay, he makes no attempt to cany out a stnet applica 
tion of Its imphcations, or to force its a pnon scheme 
upon a refractory material WTicn, as soon happens, it 
pro\es inadequate for the comprehension of the content 
of our ideas, it is tacitly abandoned, though never formally 
mthdraiVTi We shall find that alike in the way in nhich 
he distinguishes ‘simple* and ‘complex’ ideas, in his recog- 
nition of different kmds of ‘complex’ ideas, and m his 
account of the operations of the mind bj uhich thej 
are formed, Locke is forced to depart from the pre- 
suppositions of the theory, while its inability to adapt 
Itself to the speciBc nature of our different ideas becomes 
more evident the further he proceeds E\en, hot%ever, 
when Its msufficieacy forces itself upon his attention, and 
leads to formal contradiction, it is never expressly repu 
diated 

§ 3 According to Locke’s formal defimtion, a simple 
idea is one which ‘bemg m itself imcompounded, contams 
m It nothing but one uniform appearance or conception 
m the mind, and is not distinguishable into different ideas' ’ 
It must be noted that, as an ‘appearance m the mind,’ 
the simple idea possesses the objectivity which w’e have 
seen belongs to everj content of thought as such. Like 
all other ideas, it may, if we hke, be said to be ‘subjective,’ 
m the sense that it has no extotence apart from the percep- 
tion or apprehension of the mmd to which it is present, 
h'lt VA to tbn tavod. is. tfe* yte&twce. a s-picific. 

object of thought It must, therefore, on no account be 
identified ivith the elementary sensation or feeling of some 
modem psychologists, conceived as a purely subjective 
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modificatioa, without any objective reference So far 
was I/Dcke from attempting to derive all the contents 
of our knowledge from data of sensibility so conceived, 
that the mere possibility of such an abstraction never 
occurred to him 

The simple idea consisting, then, m an objective 
content of thought, its simplicity is declared to he m the 
unanalysabihty of this content It cannot, however, be 
said that Locke made any senous attempt to apply this 
criterion, in order to determine the ideas which are to be 
accepted as simple, or even made clear to himself the 
precise sense m which this incapacity for analysis is to 
be understood This appears most clearly from his treat- 
ment of our ideas of extension and duration These 
seemed to him to have an indefeasible claim to a place 
amongst the ultimate data of our cognition, or our ‘original* 
ideas But he finds that while they are ‘justly reckoned 
amongst our simple ideas, yet none of the distinct ideas 
\%e have of either is without all manner of composition. 
It 18 the very nature of both of them to consist of parts^ * 
Such an admission could not escape criticism, and the 
ambiguity of Locke’s standpoint comes out stiU more 
clearly m his attempt to explain and defend his position 
On the one hand he replies, that if extension essentially 
consists in having parUs extra partes, this of itself consti- 
tutes the idea a simple one, since * the idea of having partes 
extra partes cannot be resolved into two other ideas® ’ On 
the other hand he suggests, more tentatively, that the 
least perceptible portions of extension and moments of 
duration might fitly be regarded as the simple ideas from 
which all other spaaal and temporal ideas are obtained 
b> composition It is evident that the appeal is made in 
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the one instance to i logical simplicity of conception, in 
\irtuc of \\hich Locke maintains that like all other simple 
ideas the idea of extension is indefinable', and m the 
other to a supposed simplicity of sensible presentation 
But if neither plea imII suffice, Locke refuses to be bound 
by his o«n formal principle of dnision, to which, as to 
all devices of classification, he attributes only practical 
importance ‘It is \ery common,* he remarks, ‘to observe 
intelligible discourses spoiled by too much subtilt> in 
nice divisions We ought to arrange things as well as we can, 
docirxnae causa , but after all there will ahvay's be plenty of 
things which cannot be made to fit in exactly with our con- 
ceptions andways q/ speaking*’ In the same wav, we are 
told, that our ideas of the powers possessed by substances 
may be regarded as ‘simple* constituents of our ideas of 
substances, though the idea of power involves a relition and 
does not conform to his definition of the simple idea* 

§ 4 It IS ev ident, in fact, that the attempt to deter- 
mine our ‘original’ or ‘primary ’ ideas by the entenon of 
abstract simplicity is not seriously pressed Locke pro- 
ceeds, mstead, to draw attention to two other character 
istics of these elementary data of cogmtion, viz their 
relation to experience on the one hand, and to our mental 
activity on the other (i) We cannot make any ‘simple’ 
idea for ourselves The mmd’s relation to them is 
accordmgly declared to be one of passivity (2) Our 
simple ideas are all apprehended m the first mstance as 
contents of actual experience We shall consider first 
the latter of these tivo propositions Of the expenence 
in which our simple ideas ongmate, Locke distinguishes 
two lands, Sensation and Reflection The former ynelds 
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■^s ideas of the various determinations of external things, 
as these are presented to our senses ; while by the latter 
we obtain ideas of the operations of our own mindsj The 
use of the term Sensation, and the fact that the examples 
which Locke first brings forward, of ideas received in this 
way, are id^as of sensible qualities, such as ‘ yellow, white, 
heat, cold,’ must not mislead us as to the range assigned 
by him to this source of ideas. The above ‘ideas of one 
sense’ are to him no more immediate than our ideas of 
‘space or extension, figure, rest and motion,’ which he 
holds are directly furnished to us both by sight and by 
touch; while Sensation as well as Reflection is conceived 
as yielding the ideas of ‘existence^' and ‘unity.’ That 
such different determinations should be regarded as equally 
immediate is an indication of the small progress which 
had as yet been made in psychological analysis. But 
it also serves to show how far Locke was from professing 
to derive all our ideas from data of sensation in the 
modern sense of the term. 


Further, it must be observed that as these original 
data of experience are not to be identified with subjective 
modifications, so neither are they to be regarded as 
apprehensions of a merely logical content divorced from 
reality. They are, on the other hand, regarded by Locke 
as revelations or appearances to mind of real existences. 


CThe ideas of Sensation are, from the first, ideas of the quali- 
ties of material things; ideas of Reflection are, similarly, 
ideas of the operations of our own mind^'’ A fatally easy 
method of transition is thus opened up, from a descrip- 
tive account of the primary contents of experience to 
a theory of their causal dependence upon real things. 
Id=as of the qualities of external things come to be 
treated as ideas received ‘from’ them, and the experience 
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in which the simple idea originates is treated as depending 
for its existence upon the operation on the mind of an 
extra-mental material cause. We must briefly notice the 
way in which Locke regards the reception of ideas by 
Sensation and Reflection as taking place. 

§ 5. Turning, then, from the nature of our simple 
ideas of Sensation to the conditions of their reception, 
we find that they are dependent, in the first place, upon 
the affection of our bodily organs by external things. Like 
most of his contemporaries, Locke at times applies the 
term sensation to this bodily affection. It must not, 
howet^r, be supposed, on this account, that there is any 
tendency on his part to confuse or to identify the physical 
process and the state of consciousness, w’hich are as sharply 
distinguished by him as by Descartes. While Locke is 
not hampered by the special difficulties of the Cartesian 
theory of mind and body as distinct substances, he 
accepts from Descartes the antithetical nature of the 
distinction betiveexi consciousness and the phenomena of 
the external world. The connection beu\een body and 
mind is, he maintains, one of the things which we must 
recognise on the ground of experience, but which we 
cannot understand. ‘Impressions made oh the retina by 
rays of h’ght, I think I understand; and motions from 
thence continued to the brain may be conceived; and that 
these produce ideas in our minds I am persuaded, but in 
a manner to me incomprehensible. This I can resolve 
only into the good pleasure of God, whose ways are past 
finding out'.^ 

But while the actual experience of an idea of Sensation 
must be regarded as in some inscrutable way dependent 
upon a bodily affection, its existence is not regarded by 

« £iammiitti 7 H \(dttbr«neke, i 10. 
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Locke as entirely determined by physical conditions 
Sensation is a ‘mode of thinkingV at^d the mere reception 
of the simple idea involves an operation of the under- 
standing by which its content is ‘noticed’ or ‘perceived’ 
Nor does this mental function of perceiving invariably 
follow upon the completion of the physical conditions 
It may be withheld, as the result of the concentration of 
attention in some other direction, and in that case no 
idea of sensation can arise, although all the requisite 
physical conditions are present ‘How often may a man 
observe in himself, that whilst his mind is intently employed 
in the contemplation of some oh 3 ects, and curiously 
surveying some ideas that are there, it takes no notice 
of impressions of sounding bodies made upon the 
organ of hearing with the same alteration that uses to 
be for the producing of the idea of sounds Want of 
sensation, m this case, is not through any defect in the organ, 
or that the man’s ears are less affected than at other times 
when he does hear, but that which uses to produce the 
idea, though conveyed m by the usual organ, not being 
taken notice of m the understanding, and so impnntmg 
no idea in the mmd, there follows no sensation* ’ Locke 
Mould doubtless have been puzzled to explain what it is 
that IS not noticed in such cases, but it is at least clear 
that he recognises the need of a co-operative function of 
the mind for the expenence of these simple ideas of 
Sensation 

§ 6 We must now turn to the consideration o£ the 
other form of experience and source of ideas, whici. WW 
designates Redection This tetm had been applied "by 
man> writers before Loche’s time to the pecuhar function 
b) tvhich the mmd becomes aware of itself, and of its own 
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actions. This function was conceived metaphorically as 
a turning back of the mind upon itself, as distinguished 
from its direct action in apprehending external things. 
By the Schoolmen, who used the term in this sense, the 
reflex action of the mind in cognising itself tvas regarded 
as an intellectual function, differing from sense-perceprion 
in its intrinsic nature as well as in its object. Others, 
before Ix>cke, however, had sought to institute a parallel- 
ism between Sensation, as j-ielding cogmtion of external 
things, and an analogous form of inner ejq>erience, or 
‘Internal Sensation,’ by means of which the mind becomes 
aware of its own actions. But if it is 'necessary’ to be 
on our guard against reading more recent vieu-s into bis 
use of the term Sensation, it is still more necessary to 
avoid attributing to him a developed theory of the ‘inner 
sense,’ such as we And, for instance, in Kant. For while 
Locke must bear some share of the responsibility’ for the 
origin of that misleading conception, it is far from repre- 
senting unambiguously his o^vn doctrine. Although he 
holds that Reflection ‘is very' like Sensation’ and ‘might 
properly enough be called “internal sense,”* there are 
essential respects in %vliich his view of the nature and 
function of Reflection differs even from his own conception 
of Sensation. 

In relation to external things, as we have seen, he 
holds that ideas are needed to ser%’e as signs, since these 
things cannot themselves be present to the understanding. 
But in bis statement of the general position of the repre- 
sentative riieory’ oi knotviedge, Lodee makes an exception 
in favour of the mind itsdf. This, and this alone, of 
‘the things the mind contemplates,’ is ‘present to the 
understandingV does not, consequently need to be 
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represented by an idea as sign Hence, again, it is that 
he holds, that of the existence of self, and of no other 
existence, t\e have an intuitive knowledge But although 
ideas are not required to perform a representative function 
in the case of self knowledge, they are none the less 
involved in the content of this, as of every other, kind 
of knowledge Now the presence of the mind to itself 
not only renders possible, but essentially involves an 
awareness of itself and its own operations All mental 
functions are for him functions of thought, and ‘thinking 
consists in being conscious that one thinks^’ Hence ‘the 
operations of our minds wiU not let us be without at least 
some obscure notions of them® ’ A special act of ‘notice’ 
or attention is, however required to enable us to form 
definite ideas of specific operations, and it is this which 
constitutes Reflection Such ‘notice,’ we saw, was an 
essential condition of the reception of simple ideas of 
Sensation, m the case of Reflection it is at once of 
greater importance and of greater difficult) Although 
operations are constantly bemg performed by the minds 
of children, ‘yet, like floating MSions they make not 
deep impressions enough to leave m their mind dear, 
distinct, lasting ideas, till the understanding turns inward 
upon Itself, reflects on its operations, and makes them the 
objects of Its own contemplation® ’ Hence, while the 
sunple ideas of Sensation which men possess are limited 
by the ‘greater or less variety’ afforded by ‘the objects 
they converse with ’ they receive simple ideas ‘ from the 
operations of their minds within, according as they more 
or less reflect on them*’ 

5 7 But if, as we have seen, a mental operation of 
‘notrang’ is involved in the acquisition of all our simple 
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ideas, how, it may be asked, are we to understand the 
repeated statement that in the reception of these ideas 
the mind is merely passive? In order to understand this 
contention, which is undoubtedly regarded by Locke as 
of fundamental importance, it will be necessary both 
to consider the nature of the distinction which he drav\’S 
between mental activity and passivity, and the precise 
respect in which passivity is here attributed to the mind. 
Speaking generally, he maintains that a thing can only 
be properly said to be active in so far as it brings about 
an effect without being determined by anything beyond 
itself. To be active the ‘substance or agent* must ‘put 
itself into action by its own powerh* Now, of such self- 
determined initiation of change, we have experience, he 
considers, in volition, and nowhere else. From this 
position two consequences follow. On the one hand, 
we have, strictly speaking, no idea of activity taking place 
in the physical world. On the other hand, mental activity, 
is restricted to voluntary action. Thus, we are told, that 
the mind can only be said to be active in thinking ‘when 
it with some degree of voluntary attention considers 
anything®.’ Or, to take a particular kind of thought, 
we find that ‘the min d is oftentimes more than barely 
passive* in remembering, since ‘the appearances of those 
dormant pictures* depends sometimes on the will^ The 
identification of mental activity with volition is, indeed, 
only a particular application of the view that all mental 
processes involve sclf-consciousness. I cannot if active 
mthout recognising the active prtxiess as having its Source 
in myself, or as voluntarily determined. 

The mind’s activity being identified -with voluntary 
action, its passivity In the reception of its simple ideas 
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does not imply that these ideas are wholly determined 
from mthout, irrespective of any co-operation from 
itself. It is, on the contrary, quite consistent \yith the 
recognition that in the mere reception of such ideas a 
mental operation of ‘noticing* or ‘perceiving* is involved, 
an operation of one of the powers which are ‘intrinslcal 
and proper* to the mind itself, so long as this operation 
is not conceived as one which we can perform or withhold 
at will. A mental function such as this, which is only 
elicited by the presence of an external stimulus, is for 
Locke only an indication of a ‘passive power* in the mind, 
to the exercise of which it would be incorrect to apply 
the term activity. No special importance, again, is to 
be attached to the use of the ttaditional metaphor of 
‘impression.’ While this is the term which Locke most 
frequently employs, when he is insisting upon the non- 
voluntary character of the contents of our simple ideas, 
at other times he speaks of these as ‘suggested’ and 
‘furnished’ to the mind. It has been heldh indeed, that 
the use of the term ‘suggestion’ implies the tacit recog- 
nition of a less directly sensible and more intellectual 
source of ideas than Sensation. But it is certam that 
no such distinction was Intended by Locke, who writes of 
simple ideas without distinction as ‘suggested and furnished 
to the mind^.’ The most that can be said is that, while the 
term ‘suggested’ brings out more defimtely the implica- 
tion of an operation of mmd in the acquisition of the idea, 
the term ‘impressed’ indicates more emphatically its 
independence of our vohfion. 

^ 8. Further, it must be observed that it is only the 
determination of the nature of these primary contents of our 
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cognition ivhich liOcke places entirely beyond the control of 
our^vill, and it is only in this respect that he pronounces the 
mind to be entirely passive. Thus he recognises that the 
actual process of experiencing ideas of Sensation or Reflec- 
tion may involve the presence of an active factor, even in 
his OTvn limited sense of the term activity. \Vhile our 
ideas are to be regarded as ‘only passions of the mind when 
produced in it, whether we will or no, by external objects,* 
they must be conceived as ‘a mixture of action and passion 
when the mind attends to them, or revives them in the 
memoryV And upon the importance of this act of atten- 
tion, Lodke strongly insists. ‘Sometimes the mind fixes 
itself wth so much earnestness upon the contemplation 
of some objects, that it turns their ideas on all sides, 
remarks their relations and circumstances, and vietrs 
every part so nicely, and with such intention, that it 
shuts out all other thoughts and takes no notice of the 
ordinary impressions made then on the senses, which 
at another season would produce very sensible perceptions; 
at other times it barely observes the train of ideas that 
succeed in the xmderstanding, mthout directing and 
pursuing any of them ; and at other times it lets them pass 
almost quite unregarded, as faint shadows that make no 
impression®.’ Attention, moreover, is recognised by Locke 
as the chief factor upon which the revivability of our 
ideas depends. Now this function of attention is regarded 
by him as normally controlled by the will, and as 
accordingly a form of mental activity. All, then, that 
is signified by the passivity of the mind, in relation to 
its simple ideas, is that the nature of these primary 
contents is independent of our utII. We can neither 
make them for ourselves, in the first instance, nor 
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refuse to receive them, as they are presented to us in 
experience 

§ 9 If It be asked, why Locke attached so much 
importance to this doctrine, the answer is that he conceived 
this passivity as a guarantee, and, indeed, the only possible 
guarantee, that there is nothing arbitrary in the ultimate 
data of our cognition The need for such a guarantee 
was, m fact, one of the commonplaces of the thought of 
his age In the same way, and for the same purpose, 
Descartes had insisted upon the passivity of the Under- 
standing, or the faculty by which ideas are apprehended, 
declaring that it is ‘ a passion of the mind to receive such 
and such an idea, and that only its volitions are actions' ’ 
But while the positive counterpart of this vieiv is for 
Descartes a theory of the innate character of the ultimate 
cognitive data, Locke insists upon their derivation from 
experience, and thus obtains, as he thinks, a guarantee, 
which Descartes’ theory does not afford, that they m 
some way correspond to real existents 

j JO As distinguished from our simple ideas, all other 
ideas are spoken of as m some sense ‘the work of the 
mind ’ That is to say, while the mind is ‘wholly passive 
in respect of all its simple ideas^,’ it ‘uses some kind of 
liberty in forming those complex ideas® ’ It is not to be 
supposed, indeed, that the formation of complex ideas is 
m all cases voluntary and dehberate, or that it proceeds 
m entire disregard of any guidance from experience 
Simple ideas, Locke remarks, may be ‘observed to exist 
m several combmations united together^’, and when 
this is the case the complex idea which comprises them 
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IS snid to be obnmed, like the simple ideas themselves, 
‘by expcnence and the observation of things thcmscl\cs* * 
What Locke has chiefly m mind is that in the case of none 
bur simple ideas are ^vc justified in asserting such an 
origin in cxpencnce from the nature of the case The 
mind has a power/if connecting at wll simple ideas ^\hich 
ha\e not been experienced together, hence the mere 
existence of a complex idea is no c\idcncc that the same 
combination of elements has cv cr occurred in. actual 
experience Nor, consequently, uould ue be justified, 
apart from special considerations, in assuming that the 
complex idea has, Uke the simple idea, an existing counter- 
part in the real ^%orld 

§ II But uhilc, as wc have seen, experience may 
supply us directly ivith the plurabtj of contents contained 
in a complex idea, and thus furnish a clue to us formation, 
u 18 important to notice that the mere presentation together 
of a number of elements is not of itself sufficient to con- 
stitute them a single complex idea For the complex idea 
mvoUes the recognition of a unit) which does not belong 
to the pluralit) of simple ideas as such In order that 
these may constitute a single complex idea, it is necessary 
that the mind should exercise its ‘pouer to consider several 
of them imited together as one idea* ’ That this is no 
merely nommal fimction appears from the doubt which 
Locke throws upon the capacity of brutes for complex 
ideas Brutes, he is confident, ‘do not of themselves ever 
compound them and make complex ideas’ apart from 
the guidance of expecren« And erea wien experrenoe 
presents them mth several simple ideas together, as the 
‘shape, smell and voice of his master* may be presented 
together to a dog, Locke considers it probable that these 
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may rather constitute ‘so many distinct marks whereby 
he knows him,’ than form a single complex idea In 
confirmation of this surmise, he appeals to the apparent 
absence from the lower animals of ideas of numbers, 
which are regarded by him as the most obvious and 
readiest products of composition But if the animal fails 
to attain to a complex idea, although the plurahty of 
constituents necessary to form it is presented by experi- 
ence, this can only be because it is unable to perform 
the unifying function which is needed to enable us 
to ‘consider’ the various data as elements in a* single 
whole 

§ 12 The operation of the mmd upon its ideas by 
which It ‘puts together several of those simple ones it has 
received from Sensation and Reflection, and combines them 
into complex ones,’ is named by Locke ‘compounding*’, 
the more specific term ‘enlarging’ being applied when the 
composition is of ideas ‘of the same kind,’ as in the 
generation of our ideas of quantity It is evident that 
the composition theory, strictly interpreted, breaks down 
even in relation to the complex ideas which are so formed , 
since It cannot account for recognition of the unity of the 
whole, which they have been found to involve The 
complex idea, accordingly, cannot be regarded as resolvable 
without remainder into the simple ideas which enter into 
Its constitution The failure of the composition theory 
becomes, however, much more conspicuous when we 
find that ‘compounding’ is not the only mental operation 
which gives rise to complex ideas For, according to the 
theory in question, the nund being once supplied with 
the elementary data of cogniuon, the only elaborative 
function which it can perform is that of combining them 
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into different complexes, unless uc would ^dd a further 
operation b) which it mercl) undoes the result of its pre- 
vious labour Under the influence of this conception of a 
quasi mechanical composition, we find Locke at times 
ivriting as if all our non-simple ideas were complexes of 
this kind, and as if what he calls ‘compounding’ together 
wath a complementary process of ‘decompounding’ were 
the sole operations by which the mind deals wath its ideas 
‘The dominion of man in this little world of his owai 
understandmg,’ is, he declares, ‘much what the same as 
It IS in the great world of Msible things, wherein his power, 
however managed b> art and skill, reaches no further than 
to compound and divide the matenals that are made to 
his hand^ ’ But when he comes to deal with the actual 
nature of our secondary or ‘complex’ ideas, the inadequacy 
of the composition theory at once shows itself, and its 
presuppositions are abandoned snlJ more completel) than 
was the requirement of an absolute simphcitj m the 
simple idea For, lO addition to its power of compounding, 
the nund is declared to possess powers of companng and 
abstracting, the products of which cannot be represented 
as mere complexes due to a composition of elements 
As distmguished from compounding, companng consists 
in ‘bringing two ideas, whether simple or complex, 
together, and settmg them by one another, so as to take 
a view of them at once, xtnthout uniting them into one^^ 

In this way a distmct kind of ideas is formed, con- 
sisting of apprehensions of relations between the terms 
compared And although at times Locke maj \aguelj 
refer to abstraction as a process of ‘decompoimding,’ 
he IS led to recognise that somethmg more than the 
mverse of the process of compounding is mvola ed m the 
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formation of the ‘general ideas’ which he refers to this 
source 

But although ideas of relations and general ideas were 
never treated by Locke as mere results of composition, it 
was only in the fourth edition of the Essay that they 
were definitely distinguished from these , while no attempt 
was made, even then, to bring his treatment of the subject 
as a whole into line with the view there put forward In 
an addition made to the twelfth chapter of the Third 
Book, the three operations of compounding, comparing 
and abstracting are described To the first of these, all 
our complex ideas are ascribed, complex ideas being thus 
treated as merely co-ordmate with, and not inclusive of> 
our ideas of relauons and our general ideas Notwith- 
standing this, the heading *of complex ideas’ is still retained 
for the chapter as a whole, and the term ‘complex idea’ 
contmues to be used as a designation for all ideas which 
are not ‘original,’ ‘primary,’ or ‘simple’ If we continue 
to follow Locke’s more frequent usage, it must at least 
be recognised, that just as we previously saw that a simple 
idea may, according to Locke, involve a certain complexity 
of content, so it now appears that the complex idea, with 
which It IS contrasted, need not involve a composition of 
elements, but may be instead a product of comparison 
or abstraction 

It appears, in fact, here again, that the distinction which 
Locke has m mind, throughout his discussion of ideas, is 
one between ideas which are ‘primary’ or ‘original’ and 
those ivhich we may call our secondary or denvative 
ideas, rather than betucen the simple and the complex 
the two principles of division being identified under the 
influence of the composition theory Whether they involve 
composition or not, Locke is at all events clear that our 
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ideas of relation and the products of abstraction can 
claim no place among our ‘pnrnary’ or ‘original’ ideas 
For comparison presupposes that the mmd is already 
cognisant of the ideas compared, and the process of 
abstraction can only be performed i£ the content to be 
abstracted is already before the mind, in a certain context 
from which abstraction is made By whichever of these 
operations an idea is obtained, it presupposes, therefore, 
the possession by the mind of the elementary data of 
Sensation and Reflection, and their subjection to a mental 
operation which is not entirely independent of our will 
§ 13 As Locke’s views concerning our ideas of relations 
and our general ideas are of cardmal importance for his 
whole theory, ic seems necessary to call attention here 
to some further features of his treatment of these topics 
In the first place, it should be noticed that an idea of 
relation is, according to Locke, the product of overt 
comparison Hence, as he himself explains, an idea may 
be absolute, or non relative, although it is the idea of a 
whole mvolving relations between its parts ‘Thus a 
tnangle, though the parts thereof compared one to another 
be relative, jet the idea of the whole is a positive absolute 
idea* ’ Indeed, it turns out that, ‘when attentively con- 
sidered,’ all ideas whatsoever are found to include m them 
‘some kmd of relation"’ Relations in this sense are 
involved, as w e have seen, even in simple ideas of Sensation 
and Reflection These relations remain ‘secret,’ however, 
until an overt act of companson is performed, bj which 
«e acqusr<^ /jv the hrst t/soe ts Jdea vS relatioa Further, 
we must notice the bearing upon LockeV account of our 
ideas of relations of his general theory of the ultimate 
dependence of all our ideas upon expenence It is clear 
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that, according to Locke, an idea of relation cannot itself 
be a content of Sensation or Reflection Neither can any 
mere conibmation of simple ideas either constitute or give 
rise to such an idea Its formation depends upon the 
pecubar mental act of comparison, and when formed it 
IS for the mind a distinct object of thought, over and 
above the terms from the comparison of which it results 
But while this is true, it is also true that the mmd can 
perform no act of comparison unless it is already supplied 
with the terms to be compared, and these terms can have 
no positive content which has not been experienced through 
Sensation or Reflection Therefore, although our ideas of 
relation cannot be directly resolved into data receited 
from these sources, as a strict interpretation of the com- 
position theory would require, they all ‘terminate m,’ 
or are ‘ultimately founded upon,* such simple ideas^ 
In this sense, and m this sense alone, does Locke maintain 
that all our ideas are dependent on the simple contents 
given m immediate experience 

§ 14 The part played by general ideas in Locke’s 
theory of human knowledge is one of first-rate importance, 
since the universality which characterises scientific know 
ledge would be impossible without them Their possession, 
moreover, he holds, is ‘that which puts a perfect difference 
between man and brutes®,’ the vast superiority of the 
human to the animal mmd being ultimately dependent 
upon this ‘proper difference’ For the present, we are 
only concerned with the preliminary questions as to the 
nature of general ideas and the way in which they come 
to be formed by the mmd In the first place, then, it 
must be noticed that general ideas, like ideas of relation 
can never be presented as such in experience, the objects 
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ideas of relation and the products of abstraction can 
claim no place among our ‘primary* or ‘original* ideas 
For comparison presupposes that the mind is ahead} 
cognisant of the ideas compared, and the process of 
abstraction can only be performed if the content to be 
abstracted is alreadj before the mind, m a certain context 
from uhich abstraction is made By whichever of these 
operations an idea is obtained, it presupposes, therefore, 
the possession b) the mind of the elementaiy data of 
Sensation and Reflection, and their subjection to a mental 
operation tshich is not entirely mdependent of our wU 

i 13 As Locke’s views concerning our ideas of relations 

and our general ideas are of cardinal importance for his 
whole theory, it seems necessarj to call attention here 
to some further features of his treatment of these topics 
In the first place, it should be noticed that an idea of 
relation is, according to Locke, the product of o%ert 
comparison Hence, as he himself explains, an idea maj 
be absolute, or non relative, although it is the idea of a 
whole mvolvmg relations between its parts ‘Thus a 
triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to another 
be relative, j et the idea of the whole is a positive absolute 
idea^ ’ Indeed, it turns out that, ‘when attentively con 
sidered,* all ideas whatsoever are found to mclude in them 
‘some kind of relation”’ Relations m this sense are 
involved, as we have seen, even in simple ideas of Sensation 
and Reflection These relations remain ‘secret,’ however, 
until an overt act of comparison is performed, by which 
we acquire for the first time an idea of relation Further, 
we must notice the bearing upon Locke’^ account of our 
ideas of relations of his general theory of the ultimate 
dependence of all our ideas upon experience It is clear 
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that, according to Locke, an idea of relation cannot itself 
be a content of Sensation or Reflection Neither can any 
mere combination of simple ideas either constitute or give 
rise to such an idea Its formation depends upon the 
pecuhar mental act of comparison, and when formed it 
IS for the mind a distinct object of thought, over and 
above the terras from the comparison of which it results 
But while this is true, it is also true that the mind can 
perform no act of comparison unless it is already supplied 
ivith the terms to be compared, and these terms can have 
no positive content which has not been experienced through 
Sensation or Reflection Therefore, although our ideas of 
relation cannot be directly resolved into data received 
from these sources, as a strict interpretation of the com- 
position theory would require, they all ‘terminate m/ 
or axe ‘ultimately founded upon,’ such simple ideas^ 
In, this sense, and in this sense alone, does Locke maintaih 
that all our ideas are dependent on the simple contents 
given m immediate experience 

§ 14 The part played by general ideas m Locke’s 
theory of human knowledge is one of first rate importance, 
since the universality which characterises scientific know 
ledge would be impossible without them Their possession, 
moreover, he holds, is ‘that which puts a perfect difference 
betiveen man and brutes^,’ the vast superiority of the 
human to the animal mind being ultimately dependent 
upon this ‘proper difference’ Tor the present, we are 
only concerned with the preliminary questions as to the 
nature of general ideas and the way in ivhich they come 
to be formed by the mmd In the first place, then, it 
must be noticed that general ideas, hke ideas of relation 
can never be presented as such m experience, the objects 
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of which are alwajs concrete and particiJar Thus, the 
idea of white, as given in sense-perception, is experienced 
as the quaht) of this piece of chalk, or of this mass of snow 
In other words, ic is presented along ivath others as an 
element m a concrete whole Further, even when the 
mind has attained to the possession of general ideas, the 
charactenstic of universalitj docs not attach to these 
ideas considered as psychical existences It is onlj in 
Its significance, Locke maintains, that an idea is capable 
of generahty, as an existent it retams its particulant} , 
though that \\hich it represents is universal This dis- 
tinction, between the particular existence and the universal 
signification of our general ideas, is repeatedly emphasised 
by Locke, although it has often been ignored by his critics, 
from Berkeley onwards The question of the manner of 
the formation of our general ideas is, accordingly, for him, 
the question as to how ideas, which are and must remain 
particular in their existence, come to be invested tvith 
this umversahty of representation Locke’s answer is 
that their unirersahtj is dependent upon a two-foid 
mental function The content to be generalised must, m 
the first place, be considered apart from its original setting 
m our experience, by a process of abstraction Further, 

It must be thought of as standmg for, or representing, all 
other particulars of the same kind ‘Thus, the same 
colour being observed to-day in chalk or snow, which the 
mind j esterday received from milk, it considers that 
appearance alone makes it a representative of all of 
that kind, and, having given it the name “whiteness,’ it 
by that sound signifies the same quality wheresoever to be 
imagined or met with^ ’ Locke’s account of the process 
of abstraction has, however, often been misimderstood, 
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while his recognition of any further activity of imnd, m the 
formation of general ideas, has osmmonly been ignored 
For the misconception as to what Locke meant by 
abstraction, the representation of his view given by 
Berkeley, in his famous polemic against abstract ideas, 
must be held in the mam responsible Interpretmg the 
term ‘idea’ as signifying a content of sense perception or 
imagination, Berkeley supposed Locke’s account of the 
abstract general idea to imply that the common features 
of the members of a class were presented m the form of 
an image, apart from all the particulansing circumstances 
with which these are presented in experience Locke’s 
idea, however, cannot be understood in this narrow sense 
It includes m its denotation the ‘notions’ which Berkeley 
was subsequently obliged to introduce, as well as that 
which IS capable of being presented in sense»perception 
and reproduced m imagination Nor does Locke claim 
to be able even to think of as separated, elements which 
arc inseparable m experience All that his theory of 
abstraction requires is that we should be able to single 
out, and consider apart from its context, the content 
which IS to be generalised But such ‘partial considen 
tion’ docs not, as he points out, imply that we think of 
this content as separated, or as capable of separation, from 
all others *A partial consideration is not separating 
A man may consider light in the sun without its heat, 
or mobility m body without its extension, without thinking 
of their separation One is oaI> a partial consideration, 
terminating in one onl> , and the other is a consideration 
of both as existing separately* ’ 

But abstraction, hoircacr understood, does not of 
Itsdt >nc!d the general idea Loehe does not suppose 
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thnt the universal can be discovered by the application 
to the contents of experience of any mere process of 
analj-sis. Universality consists in a relation, the appre- 
hension of t\hich, like the cognition of all other relations, 
must have its source in a comparing activity of the mind. 
For the formation of a general idea it is not enough that 
the mind should single out a certain content, as the object 
of its consideration. It must consider this content in a 
determinate manner, viz. as representing all the particular 
things in which the same quality may be found. The mind 
must ‘take’ or ‘set up* the content abstracted as the 
representative of all other ideas of the same kind, before 
it can become general. The generality uhich we ascribe 
to certain ideas is, in fact, ‘nothing but the capacit)’ they 
are put into by the understanding of sigDif>’ing or repre- 
senting many particulars*.’ Although there is consider- 
able vagueness as to the psychological processes involved, 
Locke appears to recognise the necessity of a relating 
activity, by which the abstracted content is thought of 
in distinction from, and at the same time in relation to, 
its particular exemplifications. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CONTENTS OF OUR IDEAS OF MODES 

§ I Having dealt in our last chapter with Locke’s 
general theory of the origin of our ideas in the simple 
contents of Sensation and Reflection, and the formation 
of complex ideas from these elements, we must now proceed 
to examine, in more detail, his treatment of some of the 
more important ideas which enter into the constitution 
of our knowledge In doing so, it will not be possible 
to separate completely the point of view of content from 
that of origin and manner of formation, with which, as 
we have seen, it is so intimately united in his thought 
Indeed, it is precisely in the attempt to apply to some of 
our most fundamental conceptions the principle that the 
positii e content of all our ideas must be draivn from experi- 
ence, that what is primaril) a descriptive survey of ideas 
tends to pass over into a criticism of the current categories 
The predominantly objective and logical point of view, 
from which the investigation of ideas is undertaken, 
shows Itself in the classification of complex ideas, which 
forms the framework of the greater part of the Second 
Book of the Essay Instead of a division based upon the 
diverse mental operauons involved in their formation 
complex ideas are divided according to the nature of the 
content apprehended, into ideas of modes, substances 
and relations Ideas of modes are defined as ‘such 
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complex ideas ^^luch, ho\ve\cr compounded, contain not 
in them the supposition of subsisting b) themselves, but 
are considered as dependencies on, or affections of sub- 
stances'’ , v\hile ‘the ideas of substances arc such com- 
binations of simple ideas as arc taken to represent distinct 
particular things subsisting b) themselves, in v^hich the sup- 
posed or confused idea of substance, such as it is, is ahvaj-s 
the first and chief-’ So far, our classification hgs only 
followed the distinction of the two ultimate forms of bemg 
recognised bv the current mctaphj-sics But now that we 
arc dealing vMth ideas, and not wath things as thej are m 
themselves, a place co-ordmate wath these is assigned by 
Locke to the relations which we apprehend as existing 
betiveen the other objects of our thought To ideas of 
modes and substances, he adds as a distinct category, ideas 
of relations 

§ 2 Our ideas of modes are further div ided mto ideas 
of simple and mixed modes Simple modes are formally 
defined as ‘variations, or different combinations of the same 
simple idea, without the mixture of an) other® ’ Although 
they are a species of complex idea these modes are called 
simple, we are told, ‘as being contained withm the bounds 
of one simple idea ’ What I^ocke appears to hav e primarily 
in mind is the product of a composiUOD, formed of repeti 
tions of the same content, such as he thinks is involved m 
the generation of our ideas of numbers, and m the‘ enlarging’ 
of our ideas of spacial and temporal distance If, however, 
we ask, what we are to understand by the identity of the 
content which is repeated, we at once raise a question 
which is fatal to the view that all umversals are derivative 
In the defimtion of mixed modes a difference m 
among the simple ideas combined is msisted upon^, and 
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such a wde interpretauon is given to what constitutes 
sameness o{ kind that ideas such as that of a tune are 
included among simple modes, on the ground that the 
ideas concerned are all of the same kind But if ‘the 
same simple idea* means an idea of a certain kind, and if 
being ‘contained uithin the bounds of one simple idea’ 
merely means being of a certain kind, the simple idea is 
explicitly recognised as a universal 

The same result emerges, if vie ask, with reference to 
the definition of simple modes, what is meant b) ^vana- 
iions, or difierent combinations of the same simple idea’ ^ 
It IS not improbable that, under the influence of the com- 
position theory, Locke would have rephed that different 
‘variations’ are nothing but different combinations As a 
matter of fact, however, he includes among simple modes 
ideas which can only be regarded as ‘variations’ of the 
simple ideas, of which they are said to be modes, in the 
sense that they are different specifications of the same 
universal We shall, indeed, find throughout Locke’s 
treatment of the subject a constant alternation between 
his professed view, that the simple idea is a unit from 
which ideas of simple modes are obtamed by composition., 
and the tendency to treat the simple idea as a universal, 
of which the modes are so many different species or 
alternative determinations 

§ 3 The ideas which Locke cites as typical illustra- 
tions of his definition of our ideas of simple modes, are 
those of ‘a dozen’ and ‘a score’, and it is with regard 
Va 'sfiR 'jdA-ifo '2^ v»’U3?h/Ks. ♦A.-ja, *Aet t/i. tx 

tion of identical elements to form a complex idea seems 
to work most smoothly The ‘idea of unity or one’ being 
accepted as a simple idea, which ‘every object our senses 
ate employed about, every idea in our understanding, every 
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thought of our minds bnpgs along wth it^,’ these units are 
thought to receive no further determination from their sum- 
mation than the fact that the) are summed Locke recog- 
nises, indeed, that for the formation of an idea of a number 
something more is required than the bare repetition of 
our idea of umty As tve have seen, it is necessarv for 
the formation of anv complex idea that the elements which 
constitute it should be considered as constitutmg a single 
whole Hence, in the case before us, besides repeatmg the 
idea of a unit, we must add these repetitions together* 
Moreover, Locke finds that for the formation of such ideas, 
and their further mampulation, it is peculiarly necessar) that 
the combination should be fixed for the mind by means of 
a name ‘ For the several simple modes of numbers beingin 
our minds but so man) combinations of units, which have 
no variet) , nor are capable of any other difference but more 
or less, names or marks for each distinct combmation seem 
more necessar) than m any other sort of ideas For, 
^vithout such names or marks, we can hardly well make 
use of numbers in reckomng, especially where the com- 
bmation is made up of any great multitude of units, which, 
put together wathout a name or mark to distmgmsh that 
prease collection, tvill hardl) be kept from bemg a heap 

mconfusion* ’ Butinsofarasoundeasof numbersinvolve 

the act of adding umt tounit,and the fixing of the wholethus 
formed by means of a name, the process of their formauon 
clearly transcends that of a mechanical composition 

§ 4 We have already noticed the apparent contra 
diction in the inclusion of the idea of space among our 
simple ideas, in t le^v of the fact that ever) portion of space, 
hm\ever small, must be thought of as involving a pluraht) 
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of parts and at least what Locke calls ‘secret’ relations 
between these parts It being once admitted, that a 
simple idea may contain a complex of relations within 
Itself, the idea of space seems to Locke to possess all the 
other characteristics which he seeks m our ‘original’ ideas. 
Like all simple ideas, it is indefinable^ It is an idea 
which the mind could not make for itself, but which it 
IS compelled to accept as an ultimate constituent of its 
experience, although containing parts, it cannot be 
generated by a composition of parts While Locke had 
at one time accepted the view that extension is merely 
' the relation of distance between parts of the same thing,’ 
in the he definitely rejects this purely relational 

theory of space Distance he finds is involved in duration 
as well as m extension , but duration and extension clearly 
are not identical That the specific nature of spacial 
relations is dependent upon a peculiar characteristic of 
certain objects of experience and is unanalysable, is, then, 
an important part of what Locke has in view in his insis- 
tence on the simple nature of our idea of space^ If we 
enquire further concerning the origin of this idea, Locke 
has no hesitation in ascribing it to Sensation The origin 
of the idea in our visual and tactual experiences seems to 
him ‘so evident, that it would be as needless to go to prove 
that men perceive bv their sight a distance benveen bodies 
of different colours, or between the parts of the same body, 
as that they see colours themselves , nor is it less obvious 
that they can do so in the dark by feeling and touch^ ’ 
Indeed he finds that ever> visual experience, and most 
of those of touch, furnish us with this idea^ 
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The idea of space being thus accepted as an onginal 
datum of experience, or simple idea ‘each idea of an% 
different distance, or space, is a «imple mode of this idea* ’ 
Thus, cxpenence ha\ing once furnished us %nth the idea 
of spacial distance, ideas of an indefinite number of dis- 
tances can be fasluoned b) the mind, uathout further 
resort to experience For this it is only necessary that 
i\e should hat e settled in our mind a definite idea of some 
stated length, tthich can be ‘repeated* as often as tte hke, 
and the repetitions ‘added* to one another Hence our 
ideas of space, after those of number, furnish Locke tnth 
his readiest examples of what he regards as ideas of simple 
modes formed by a process of ‘enlarging* 

In describing the process by which a greater length is 
generated from a le«s as one of mere ‘repetition* and 
‘addition,’ Locke appears to ignore the difference between 
a spacial and a numencal whole, and the consequent 
difference in their manner of construction Incidentally, 
however, the difference between a numerical sum and 1 
spaaal or temporal whole receives some amount of recog- 
lution Our idea of the infinity of space and time is, he 
tells us, ‘nothing but the infinity of number apphed to de- 
termmate parts of which we hai e in our minds the disunct 
ideas® * By this -ne must understandhim to mean, that aD% 
units which we may take of space or time possess a quahta 
tive character of their own, by which they are distinguished 
from the featureless units of Arithmetic ‘Every part of 
duration is duration too, and c\erv part of extension is 
extension® * Further, we are told that expansion and 
duration resemble each other in that they involve ‘this 
common idea of contmued lengths, capable of greater or 
less quantides**, and in bemg ‘contmued lengths,’ it is 
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implied, they differ from number or discrete quantity. 
Lo^e docs not, however, recognise that corresponding 
to these differences m the contents dealt wth, there must 
be a difference in their manner of combination Still less 
does he realise that m all cases of ideational construction 
there is involved a special form of combination, at once 
rdative to and distinguishable from the materials combined 
Besides our ideas of different distances, or quantities of 
linear space, our ideas of the simple modes of space include, 
ne are told, *aU the variety of particular figures* The 
idea of figure itself, like that of space, is regarded as a 
simple idea which we receive from sight and touch' That 
is to say, the objects of these senses are experienced as 
possessing definite boundaries, as well as the vaguer 
characteristic of extendedness But this idea of figure, 
or bounded space, having been once derived from experi- 
ence, the imad ts able to fashion for itself different modes 
of this idea, or figures which have never been presented 
m experience Indeed, Locke finds that this idea ‘affords 
to the mind infinite variety For, besides the vast number 
of different figures that do really exist in the coherent masses 
of matter, the stock that the mind has in its power, by 
varying the idea of space and thereby making still new 
compositions, by repeating its own ideas, and joining them 
as It pleases, is perfectly inexhaustible^ ’ Under the 
influence of the composition theory, Locke proceeds to 
describe this power of free construction as dependent 
upon our abihty to repeat or divide our ideas of linear 
distance, and to join the lengths thus obtained at any 
angle, until a portion of space has been enclosed It is 
evident, however, that the advance, from the generation 
of a greater distance by repetition of a less, to the free 
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construction of figures, has placed a further strain upon the 
theory which it is still less able to bear When length is 
joined to length in the same direction, we merely obtain a 
greater length m that direction But when hne is ‘joined* 
bj the mind to line, ‘with what mchnation it thinks fit^,’ 
until a portion of space has been enclosed, the product 
IS a figure and not a hne And that a figure cannot be 
regarded as the result of a mere process of compounding 
hnes or lengths is implied m Locke’s insistence upon the 
need of an actual experience of figure, as the mdispensable 
basis of free figural construction What is clearlj needed 
is the recognition, that in ‘varying the idea of space’ the 
mmd is performing an operation which is essentially 
different from that of mechanical composition®, 

§5 The idea of distance, or of ‘continued lengths,’ 
IS, as we have seen, common to our spacial and temporal 
ideas But whereas m the one case we are deahng mth 
‘lasting distance, all whose parts exist together, and are 
not capable of succession,’ m the other we are concerned 
w^th ‘perishing distance, of which no two parts exist 
together, but follow each other in succession® ’ Since our 
ideas of both are simple, these statements are not to be 
regarded as definitions, but as indications of a certain 
commumty of nature in our spacial and temporal ideas, 
notwithstanding the umqueness of each The idea of 
duration, or of this pecuhar kind of ‘perishing* distance, 

IS regarded by Locke as the simple or original idea, of 
which our ideas of particular durations and penods of 
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time, of time itself, and of eternity, are so many simple 
modes This idea of duration and the idea of succession, 
apart from which he finds duration inconceivable^, are 
regarded by Locke as simple ideas of Reflection, which arise 
as the result of our ‘notice* of the passage of a tram of ideas 
through our mind , such a constant succession of ideas being 
an invariable feature of our waking life It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the experience in which these ideas 
originate is that of a mere flux, without any contrasting 
permanent I cannot, Locke holds, have an idea which is 
not apprehended as mine Throughout the sequence of 
ideas, I have, consequently, a constant perception of my 
own existence The successive ideas are, therefore, from 
the first apprehended as successive perceptions of a per- 
manent self, while the perception of this continued existence 
of myself, m contrast with the changmg ideas, is that 
which first affords me the idea of duration ‘For whilst 
we are thinking, or whilst we receive successively several 
ideas in our nunds, we know that we do exist, and so 
we call the existence, or the continuation of the existence 
of ourselves, or anything else commensurate to the succes- 
sion of any ideas in our minds, the duration of ourselves, 
or any such other thing coexistent with our own thinking^ ’ 
The idea of duration having been originally obtained from 
Reflection, or as a determination of our own being, it can 
be ‘applied’ to the objects of the outer world, our appre- 
hension of the temporal character of which is in this sense 
secondary or derivative 

While holding that no idea of duration can be formed 
without the consciousness of a definite contrast between 
an. enduring self and its changing ideas, Locke is led to 
make what he calls an ‘odd conjecture’ concerning the 
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cxpenence upon A\hich this consciousness depends He 
surmises that ‘ there seem to be certain bounds to the quick- 
ness and slonncss of the succession of those ideas one to 
another in our minds, beyond which thej can neither delay 
nor hasten' * Accordmglt he defines an instant as a part of 
duration which takes up *thc time of onlj one idea in our 
minds, without the succession of another" * As lacking any 
‘sense of succession’ thecxpcnence of such an instant could 
not, indeed, of itself gw c rise to the idea of duration But 
the hmit thus imposed upon the rate of flow of our ideas, 
constitutes, Locke considers, the ultimate condition upon 
which all our measurements of duration depend 

In maintaining the subjective origin of our ideas of 
duration and succession, Locke directlv controverts the 
view then generall) accepted that our temporal conscious- 
ness IS csseotialli dependent upon the apprehension of 
movement in space, and is duectlj determined bj its 
objective occurrence Motion, he insists, can only give nse 
to an idea of duration if, and in so far as, it occasions a 
constant succession of ideas, and such a succession may 
be experienced without the apprehension of movement. 
He recognises, however, that the perception or ‘sense’ of 
duration, as directlj measured by the flow of our ideas, 

IS only the most elementary form of temporal cognition, 
which stands m need of correction and further elaboration 
For such a consciousness a period of dreamless sleep 
non-existent® Further, duration as thus cogmsed is 
relative to our state of attention, for, ‘one who fixes hi& 
thoufits vexy mtentlv on one thinj»> so as to take but 
httle notice of the succession of ideas that pass in his mind, 
whilst he IS taken up mth that earnest contemplation, lets 
slip out of his account a good part of that duration, and 
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thinks that time shorter than it is^ ’ Moreover, until we 
have obtained a more objective measure of duration, there 
IS an inevitable want of distinctness in our apprehension 
of the order in which events occur Accordingly, ‘having 
thus got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for the 
mind to do, is to get some measure of this common duration, 
whereby it might judge of its different lengths, and consider 
the distinct order wherein several things exist, without 
which a great part of our knowledge would be confused, 
and a great part of history be rendered very useless® ’ 

This further development of our cognition of duration 
depends upon the discovery of certain physical phenomena, 
which constantly recur at apparently equal periods and 
are observable by all, and the acceptance of them as our 
standard of reference and measurement The required 
conditions are best fulfilled in our actual experience by 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, which furnish us 
with units of duration which are approximately uniform 
and universally observable The consideration of dura- 
tion as thus measured out into days and years and hours 
constitutes what Locke understands by Time We 
cannot, however, in this way, escape entirely from the 
relativity and subjectivity which attach to our whole 
temporal consciousness For, not onlj is time, by its de- 
finition, relative to the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
but there is no way in which we can assure ourselves that 
any two lengths of duration, however measured, are really 
equal Since ‘no two portions of succession can be brought 
together, It is impossible ever certainly to know their equality 
All that we can do, for a measure of time, is to take such 
as have continual successive appearances at seemingly equi- 
distant penods, of which seeming equahty we have no 
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other measure but such as the train of our mvm ideas have 
lodged m our memories, with the concurrence of other 
probable reasons to persuade us of their equality* ’ ‘Dura- 
tion in Itself’ must, therefore, be distinguished both from 
duration as immediately experienced and from time, or 
objectively measured duration, since it is ‘to be considered 
as going on in one constant, equal, uniform course- ’ 

§ 6 In Locke’s treatment of our spaaal and temporal 
ideas he is led to recognise that the mmd has the power 
of forming ideas i\hich are essential!) incapable of being 
presented in our expenence For, while extension and 
duration are directly presented as atmbutes of macenal 
things and our own thoughts respectively, the ideas once 
obtained are capable of being used independently of theu’ 
ongmal setting Notwithstanding its origin, we can 
‘ apply* our idea of space where no matter is or is conceiv ed 
to be, and our idea of duration to periods in which we expen- 
ence no succession of ideas* While we can only have a 
‘sense* or actual perception of extension or duration as 
involving a vanety of discrete qualitative differences, the 
‘pure’ space and duration, of which we form ideas, are 
apprehended as umform and continuous the parts 

of body are capable of separation, and the flow of id^as is 
broken by penods of unconsciousness, the parts of pure 
space and duration are incapable of separation even m 
thought* Again, although the extension and duration of 
actual perception are fimte m magnitude, and possess 
sensible mtntnui, space and duration are regarded as m 
themselves boundless or miimte, and as infimtely divisible. 
Fmally, while extension and duration can only be expen- 
enced as attributes of particular bodies or of our finite 
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minds, dur thought . mounts to the recognition of ‘the 
boundless invariable oceans of duration and expansion, 
which comprehend 'in them all finite beings, and in their 
full extent belong only to the Deity'.’ We find, then, 
in Locke, at least an implicit recognition of the distinction 
between perceptual and conceptual space and time; the 
latter being regarded as resulting from a process of mental 
elaboration performed upon the materials afforded by 
perception. To account for the profound transformation 
which he describes, he can, indeed, .only appeal to our 
powers of abstracting and enlarging. But the inevitable 
inadequacy of his account of the processes, by which the 
constructions in question are effected, does not destroy 
the value and originality of his general position. The 
only aspect of the question upon which Locke dwells at 
any length is the nature and manner of formation of our 
idea of infinity. His ability to exhibit the origin and consti- 
tution of this idea forms, he considers, the greatest achieve- 
ment of the theory of the empirical derivation of our ideas. 

^ §7. Infinity is, for Locke, primarily a quantitative 
conception. ‘Finite and infinite,’ he writes, ‘seem to me 
to be looked upon by the mind as the modes of quantity, 
and to be attributed primarily in their first designation 
only ‘to those things which have parts, and are capable 
of increase or diminution by the addition or substraction 
of any the least part; and such are the ideas of space, 
duration and number*.’ He holds, indeed, that it is not 
merely in this quantitative sense that infinity can be 
predicated of the Divine Being, and his attributes. We 
‘cannot but be assured’ that God is ‘incomprehensibly 
infinite*.’ We must recognise that his attributes ‘do 
without doubt, contain in them all possible perfection*.’ 
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But by thus using the terra in a non-quantitative sense, 
we do no more than indicate that tve are in the presence 
of that which transcends our powers of comprehension 
We can form no definite idea of that to which our 
‘assurance’ refers As soon as we endeavour to fix the 
meamng of the term as thus employed, we find that we 
can assign none but a figurative one The only idea which 
we can form of the infinity which we ascribe to the power, 
wisdom and goodness of God, is one which ‘carnes with it 
some reflection on, and intimation of, that number or 
extent of the acts or objects of God’s power, wisdom and 
goodness, which can never be supposed so great, or so 
many, which these attnbutes vvjD not alwavs surmount 
and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as far 
as we can, with all the infinity of endless number^ ’ By 
such means, however, we cannot truly represent ‘how these 
attributes are in God ’ We have here, for the first time, 
an example of the contrast, which Locke institutes, bervieen 
the ideas which we are capable of forming and the nature of 
the reality which we seek to represent by means of them, but 
for the comprehension of which they prove to be inadequate 
We must turn, then, to the consideration of infinity 
in the only sense in which it can be exhibited as the content 
of a definite idea Starting ivith the idea of a numerical 
uni t, or with the idea of any finite distance m space, or 
period of duration, we can, as we have seen, ‘repeat’ the 
idea, and produce the idea of a larger whole of the kind m 
question by ‘adding’ these repetitions together Now, 
not onlj IS this process never brought to an end by the 
intrinsic nature of that %vith which it deals, but, however 
far it has been earned, one finds, ‘he has no more reason ^ 
to stop, nor is one jot nearer the end of such addition, than 
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he was at first setting out*^* Further, we are not only 
unable to find, but we are unable to conceive such an end® 
We are thus led to form ideas of the number series, of 
space, and of duration, as endless or infinite In the same 
way, if, instead of ‘repeating’ and ‘adding’ our units, we 
regard our initial quantities as divisible into parts, we 
are led to recognise that the process of mentally dividing 
a given extension or duration is also one to which there can 
be no hmit We thus form an idea of the infinite dmsi- 
bihty of space and duration 

It IS evident that the idea of infinity obtained m this 
way is both what Locke calls ‘negative’ and ‘comparative * 
It IS the idea of an absence of liniiis, of something greater 
or smaller than any assignable quantity of which we can 
form a definite idea It is thus involved m all * the indeter- 
minate confusion of a negative idea® ’ We find, indeed, 
that the very characteristics of quantity upon which the 
formation of the idea depends, render it impossible for 
us to frame a positive idea of an infinite quantity The 
attempt to form such an idea involves the absurdity of 
seeking ‘to adjust a standing measure to a growing bvdk* ’ 
In the confusion which is involved m the supposed but 
impossible idea of an infinite quantity, Locke finds the 
source of the antinomies which affect our reasonings con- 
cerning infinite space and duration ‘I.et a man frame 
m his mmd an idea of any space or number, as great as 
he will, It IS plain the mind rests and terminates m that idea , 
which IS contrary to the idea of infinity, which consists 
m a supposed endless progression And therefore, I think, 
It IS that wc are so easily confounded, when we come to 
. argue and reason about infinite space or duration, etc 
Because the parts of such an idea not being perceived to be 
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as they arc, inconsistent, the one or other ah%a)s perplexes 
%shatevcr consequence draw from the other* * 

But, cten although this source of our contradictory 
reasonings be recognised, a further difficulty auaiis us 
when ^\e consider the relation of our idea of quantitative 
infinity to rcalitj We cm only lay to rest, m the region 
of ideas, problems which break out afresh when we con- 
sider them with reference to the world of real being For, 
on the one hand, we seem forced to regard quantitative 
infinity as a characteristic of the real world Considera- 
tion of the nature of space not only leads us to form an 
idea of Its infinity, but makes us *apt to think that space 
in Itself IS actuall) boundless®*, nay, on further reflection, 
Locke finds that we ‘must necessarily conclude it, by the 
very nature and idea of each part of it, to be actually 
infinite® ’ And the same holds good of duration, since 
‘he that considers something now existing must necessarily 
come to something eternal* * But if infinity is a character- 
istic of real being m its quantitative aspect, a serious 
discrepancy is revealed between our idea of this infinity 
and that which we seek to cognise by means of it Our 
idea IS ‘negative* and ‘comparative*, whereas, according 
to the current view, the correctness of which Locke assumes, 
only predicates which are positive and non-relative can 
be ascribed to reahty Here, agam, Locke merely draws 
attention to the contrast, between the ideas of which we 
are capable and a reality for the comprehension of which 
they announce their own msufficiency The negative 
nature of our idea of infinity is declared to be a ‘defect,* 
which IS due to a ‘disproportion* between our finite mmds 
and the reality which we seek to understand Although, 
then, we must regard a quantitative mfimty as a positive 
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charactenstic of reality, it is as ‘incomprehensible’ when 
so considered as we have already found a non quantitative 
infinity to be Our minds are ‘overlaid by an object too 
large and mighty to be surveyed and managed by them^ ’ 
And here, as before, this object is for Locke none other 
than the Divine Being, of whom infinite space and duration 
must somehow be attributes 

§ 8 Passing from our ideas of the simple modes of 
quantity to our ideas of those of quality, we shall find 
that although the treatment of the latter is shght, it con- 
tains points of considerable importance as regards Locke’s 
general position and his xdation to the composition theory 
To begin with, he finds that although our ideas of quaUties, 
such as ‘whiteness’ and ‘sweetness,’ can be ‘repeated’ as 
readily as those of ‘a yard’ or ‘a day,* these repetitions 
are not capable of being ‘added’ to one another so as to 
‘enlarge’ our ideas of these quahties Our ideas of qualities, 
not consisting of parts, are incapable of being increased 
by the addition of parts Thus when we repeat the idea 
of whiteness, and seek to ‘ put together ’ these repetitions in 
our nund, we find that ‘they embody, as it were, and run 
into one, and the idea of whiteness is not at all increased^ ’ 
We have already seen, although Locke does not himself 
definitely recognise it, that the nature of the process of 
construction, which he calls the ‘addition’ of ideas to one 
another, vanes widi the nature of the content with which we 
are dealing We now have an explicit statement that the 
possibihty of performing the process at all is dependent 
upon characteristics of the content 

If, as appeared at the outset, our ideas of simple modes 
are confined to those obtained by ‘ compounding ’ repetitions 
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of the same content, the abo\c consider3tJon would force 
us to the conclusion thnt there can be nO ideas of simple 
modes of qualities In the short chapter' upon ‘other 
simple modes/ which follows the discussion of our ideas 
of quantity, Locke, however, recognises the existence of 
simple modes of qualitatitc ideas Fot, although these 
ideas do not consist of parts, and consequently cannot be 
‘enlarged’ by addition, thej are capable of being ‘com- 
pounded’ with other ideas of the same knnd, while, as we 
have seen, Locke treats ‘ideas of the samf kind,’ by which 
he understands ideas belonging to the satfle sense, as equi- 
to tLo ‘tiOTOo tVvtro. fat 

purposes of compounding In this waj we obtain such 
ideas as those of ‘compounded tastes and smells,’ or of 
words as auditory complexes But the most interesting 
of these ideas are the ideas of ‘different degrees, or as they 
are termed, shades, of the same colour ’ Their inclusion 
among complex ideas imphcs that they are ideas which the 
mind IS able to make for itself, without resort to specific 
experience We are, however, warned that these ideas of 
quabty ‘cannot be augmented to what proportion men 
please, or be stretched beyond what they ha^e received 
by their senses® ’ The mind is, therefore, restneted to 
supplying intermediate ‘shades’ or ‘degrees’ betiveen the 
ideas of colours derived from experience Thus, we cannot 
form the idea of a purer white than we have received by 
Sensation, though we can make for ourselves ideas of a 
less degree of whiteness than this, which may never have 
been experienced® It was in such ideas that Hume, who 
regarded them as simple because unan^y'sable, subse- 
quently found the ‘one contradictory phenomenon, which 
may prove that it is not impossible for ideas to go 
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before their corresponding impressions^,’ or, in Locke’s 
terminology, for the mind to make for itself a new 
simple idea 

\Vhen v\e come to our ideas of the simple modes of 
thinking, pleasure and pain, not only is no attempt made 
to apply the composition theory, but the sense in which 
these ideas ate termed ideas of ‘modes,’ and the grounds 
for their inclusion among complex ideas, are by no means 
clear We are indeed told that the idea of ‘perception 
or thinking,’ in the wide sense in which these terms cover 
all forms of cognition, is a simple idea of reflection, of which 
‘remembrance, discerning, reasoning, judgmg, knowledge, 
faith, etc * are modes* But although thought is a universal 
of which these ‘modes’ are speafications, our ideas of 
Its modes cannot be formed by ‘varying* the idea of 
thought, apart from expenence On the contrary, in. the 
chapter which deals with the ideas of these mental functions, 
they are spoken of as modes of thinkmg which the mind 
observes m itself* , while discerning and remembrance are 
elsewhere treated, along with perception, as operations of 
the mind by the performance of which we obtain simple 
ideas of Reflection* And similarly, m order to obtain 
ideas of the passions, which arc regarded as simple jnodes 
of pleasure and pain, we are told we must observe how 
pleasure and pain, ‘under various considerations, operate 
in us — ^what modifications or tempers of mmd, what internal 
sensations (if I may so call them) they produce m us® ’ In 
the face of such statements, we cannot suppose that Locke 
regarded these as ideas whidi the mind could make for itself, 
without resort to speafic experience Still less can it be 
held that the various ‘modes’ of consciousness are formed 
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by a mere composition of the simple ideas of thinking, 
pleasure and pain. No attempt, in fact, i? made to account 
for them by the composition theor)'. The simple idea is 
here most plainly not a unit pf composition, but a universal, 
of which the modes are particulardeterminations, the nature 
of which can in these cases only be learned from experience. 

Little need be said of the treatment of our ideas of 
mixed modes, which is slight and pefftmetory. Each 
mixed mode consists of ideas of different kinds, combined 
by the mind, and considered as forming a single complex 
idea, which is consolidated and fixed by joeans of a name. 
The only coadiidoa of such combination, which is mentionedt 
is that the different ideas must be ‘consistent.* The ideas 
which I/>ckc has chiefly in mind here arc ideas of human 
actions, for the analysis of which he w'ould apparently 
have been satisfied with the enumeration of the marks 
which make up. the connotation of a name, and the 
derivation of these marks from simple ideas of Sensation 
and Reflection. It is, to say the least of it, unfortunate 
that Locke did not examine more closely the nature 
of the construction involved in such ideas, and their 
relation to experience, in view of the connection which 
he subsequently seeks to establish between ethics and the 
mathematical sciences. 



CHAPTER V 

OUR IDEAS OF SUBSTANCE, CAUSALITY AND IDENTITY 

§ I In following Locke through his treatment of our 
ideas of inodes, we have been chiefly concerned m watching 
the gradual breakdown in his hands of the composition 
theory The ideas of substance, causahty and identity, 
which form the subject of the present chapter, raise 
problems, and involve difficulties, of a different kind 
Causahty and identity ate for Locke ideas of relation, 
and such are admittedly not the result of composition. 
And while adhering to the current view that substance 
IS in Itself an absolute, unaffected by relations, he reaches 
the paradoxical conclusion that the only idea we can form 
of this absolute is a relative one 

The possibility of ideas of relation being once admitted, 
Locke is, therefore, no longer under an obligation to make 
his account of our ideas of these specific relations square 
with the presuppositions of the composition theory We 
shall find, howevef, that m dealing with our ideas of sub- 
stances, Locke’s thought is constantly hampered by the 
strictly analogous assumption of the current metaphysics. 
For, just as the composition theory, in the form in which 
it was put forward by him, sought to resolve the contents 
of our ideas into a number of separate and self-identical 
units of experience, so the metaph\ sics, which he inherited, 
held that reality consists of a number of separate and 
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self-identicnl substances, or units of being To Locke’s 
nnalj'sis of the fundamental catcgorj of this metaphj'sics 
•v\e must nou turn 

§ 2 ‘The idens of substances,’ ue are told, ‘are such 
combinations of simple ideas as are taken to represent 
distinct particular things, subsisting by thenlsehes, in 
which the supposed or confused idea of substance, such 
as it is, IS aluaj's the first and chief* ’ This ‘supposed or 
confused idea* is that of a ‘support’ or substratum to 
which the simple contents in question arc referred and 
in which they are thought to inhere For the ongm of 
these contents and for their union in certain combinations, 
tt IS suffiaent, Locke thinks, to appeal to cxpenence 
Simple ideas which are constantly experienced together 
are for this reason united by the mind, and designated b} 
a single name The problem of substance centres, there- 
fore, round their reference to something which is not 
Itself a simple idea or content of experience The idea of 
such a substratum is not onlj the central constituent of 
our ideas of particular substances, but constitutes, when 
abstractly considered, the idea of ‘pure substance’ m 
general, which is ‘the same e\e^y^vhere’ What then is 
this substratum to which we refer the contents of our 
experience ? How does the idea of it arise ? WTiat is the 
justification of the reference’ 

§ 3 That substance cannot be experienced as a parti- 
cular content of Sensation or Reflection, Locke is perfectly 
clear As distinguished from such elements of immediate 
experience, it is spoken of as something which we ‘suppose’ 
The supposition, however, is not one which is merely 
suggested by these elements, but is from the first imphed 
by them For, all ‘simple ideas, all sensible quahties, 
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carry with them a supposition of a substratum to exist m, 
and of a substance wherein they inhere^ ’ In fact, the 
simple idea, being avowedly conceived as the cognition 
of a quality, all that is required is to draw attention to 
the relation to a substance which it imphcitly contains 
If any further justification of the ‘supposition’ is asked 
for, I ocke declares that it rests upon a necessity of thought 
It IS ‘because we cannot conceive how’ these simple ideas 
‘should subsist alone, nor one in another,’ that ‘we suppose 
them emsting in and supported by some common subject^ ’ 
The same point is expressed more positively in reply to 
Stilimgfleet ‘All the ideas of all the sensible qualities 
of a cherry come into my mind by Sensation, the ideas 
of perceiving, thinking, reasoning, knowing, etc , come 
into my mind by Refiection The ideas of these qualities 
and actions, or powers, ate perceived by the mind to be 
of themselves inconsistent with existence Hence the 
mind perceives their necessary connection with inherence, 
or being supported, which being a relative idea super- 
added to the red colour m a cherry, or to thinking m a man, 
the mind frames the correlative idea of a support For 
I never denied that the mmd could frame to itself ideas 
of relation, but have showed the qmte contrary in my 
chapters about relation® ’ 

§ 4 It seems clear from such passages as these that 
It IS in a necessity of thought that Locke finds an explicit 
justification of the ‘supposition of a substratum, which 
he assumes as imphat m the simple ideas of Sensation 
and Reflection themselves A more modest claim, and an 
account oi the origin oi the idea more in keeping with 
the development which his prmciples subsequently received 

’ First Letter to StiUingSeet, Il'erks vol jv p 7 * n 21 4. 
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at the hands of Hume, has been thought to be contained 
in the opening section of the chapter of the Essay which 
deals with the subject. Writing there of our ideas of 
particular substances, he tells us that ‘we accustom our- 
selves to suppose some substratum* of the qualities %ve 
experience together. This has been taken to imply that 
the idea of substance itself is merely a product of custom. 
It is clear, however, that it is not the idea of substance 
which is placed upon this insecure basis, but the assumption 
that certain qualities are to be regarded as belon^ng 
together, and referred to the same substance. When we 
find that *a certain number of these simple ideas go 
constantly together,’ they are presumed to belong to. one 
thing, and called by one name*. In the formation of the 
particular combination custom is the determining principle ; 
for, as Locke elsewhere maintains, no necessary connections 
can be discovered between the elements which enter into 
it. But Locke never iptended us to understand that our 
recognition of the dependent nature of these elements, as 
‘qualities* or ‘modes,’ and their consequent reference to 
a substance, can be accounted for by constant experience, 
or referred to custom. 

§ 5. It has frequently been objected that Xrocke’s 
account of substance as something which we ‘suppose,’ 
but do not experience, is in any case glaringly inconsistent 
with his general theory of the origin of our ideas, since 
the supposed substratum is admittedly not a content of 
Sensation or Reflection. The objection, as thus stated, fails, 
however, to take accoxmt of Locke’s general theory of our 
ideas of relation. For, as we have seen, no idea of relation 
can be a content of Sensation or Reflection. All that the 
empirical theory of the origin of our ideas maintains, in 
* n. 23 I. 
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reference to them, is that these ideas must be ‘ founded in,’ 
or ‘terminate in/ ideas derived from one of these ‘channels/ 
The difficulty which really confronts Locke is not that of 
admitting an idea which is not itself a datum of immediate 
experience, but that of bringing the idea of substance 
into line with his general account of our ideas of relation. 
For, an idea of relation, we are told, can only arise as 
the result of an act of comparison between two distinct 
terms; whereas, in the case we are now dealing with, 
only one term of the relation is given. The difficulty is, 
however, hidden from Locke by his initial assumption that 
our simple ideas from the first involve a reference beyond 
themselves. 

§ 6. While Locke had no mis^vings about either the 
origin or the validity of the idea of substance, there is one 
feature of this idea which caused him great perplexity. 
He finds that we can attribute no definite nature to that 
which serves as a support of qualities. It remains for 
our thought an indefinite something, * a supposed I-know* 
not-what,’ of which we can form no positive idea. We 
talk, then, like children, when we speak of substance* 
our intellectual position in its regard may be likened to 
that of the Indian, who held that the earth rested on an 
elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise on 
— something, he knew not what. Our idea of substance 
in fact, turns out to be no more than that of an unknown x 
to which we refer the contents of experience. 

In order to appreciate what seemed. to Locke the 
startling nature of this result, tve must bear in mind the 
position assigned to substance in the metaphysics which 
he inherited, and from wWch he never succeeded in entirely 
breaking away. For it substance, and substance alone^ 
possessed an absolute and indefeasible reality, 
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reality %sas held to consist o£ substances and their quabties, 
the lotmcT ttere thought to possess an ontological supen- 
ority, since qualities depend upon substances for their 
existence, and indeed *flow* from them m some mj'sterious 
'^^ay A substance must, therefore, be thought of as 
possessing a being of its own, apart from, and pnor to, the 
quahties ^%hjch ^^e refer to it As Locke remarks, it is 
‘supposed aluays something besides the extension, figure, 
sohdity, motion, thinking, or other observable idea, 
though we know not what it is' ’ For, as he urges, 
a support ‘cannot be nothing-*, nor, more generally, 
can a relation ‘be founded in nothing, or be the relation 
of nothing^ * 

From the implications of this unhappy conception 
Locke never succeeded m completely freeing himself In 
vie« of the unknoivableness of the substrate of quahties, 
he could, upon occasion, write satirically of ‘the very 
great dearness there 1$ in the doctnne of substance and 
accidents,* and disparage the use of the distinction *m de- 
ciding of questions in Philosophy^* It never occurred to 
him, however, that the substance, apart from its quahties, 

IS a mere abstraction, and as such incapable of existence, 
or, that the conception being a relative one, a contradiction 
IS involved in treating it as an absolute, or, finally, that 
having been set over against all its quahties, it cannot, 
tpso facto, have a determinate nature of its own, whether 
known or unknown ^Vhile, therefore, the effect of Locke’s 
examination of the conception is to show that it is destitute 
of all positive value for our knowledge, he is far from 
abandoning it He maintams, instead, that we are here 
in the presence of the most signal instance of the necessary 

* First Letter to StJEngfleet, /r orks, toL t p 7 * loe at p 2 ^ 
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imperfection of human knowledge ‘We may be convinced,’ 
he declares, ‘that the ideas we can attain to by our faculties 
are very disproportionate to things themselves, when a 
positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself, which is 
the foundation of all the rest, is concealed from us^ ’ 

§ 7 We must now turn from Locke’s treatment of 
substance in general to his account of our ideas of material 
and spiritual substances In doing so, we find at once 
that his general analysis of the idea of substance carries 
with It an important consequence Since the only idea 
of substance which we can form in either case is that of 
‘a, supposed I know not what which underlies the quahties 
reveled to us in experience, it is impossible for us to 
determine the innermost nature of either matter or mmd 
By a material substance we can only mean the unknown 
'substratum to those simple ideas we have from without’, 
and by a mental or spiritual substance the equally un 
knoivn 'substratum to those operations we experiment in 
ourselves ivithin^ ’ The Cartesian dualism of fimte sub 
stances is therefore, seen to be an entirely unfounded 
piece of dogmatism In its place we have a distinction 
within experience between two kinds of ideas and a con 
fession of entire ignorance concerning the nature of the 
substrate which is implied in each case Being thus m 
the dark concerning that which lies beyond or beneath 
experience, we cannot even know whether the substance 
which thinks in us is material or immaterial Indeed 
we find that the attempt to conceive it as either lands us 
in insoluble difficulties For, ‘he who will give bmself 
leave to consider freely and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each hypothesis ivill scarce find his reason able to 
determine him fixedly for or against the soul s materiality 
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Since, on Avhich side soever he\icws it, either as an tinex- 
tended substance, or as i thinking extended matter, the 
difficulty to conceive either tnll, t\hilst either alone is in his 
thoughts, still drive him to the contrary side An unfair 
way \\hich some men take with themsehes, t^ho, because 
of the inconceivablcncss of something they find in one, 
throw themseUes violcntl> into the contrary hypothesis, 
though altogether as unintclhgible to an unbiassed under- 
standing' ’ Therefore, along with the Cartesian duahsm, 
we must also abandon all attempts to demonstrate the 
immortality of the soul on the ground of its immatenalitj 
Nor does he consider that this conclusion involves anj 
sacrifice of moral or religious interests, holding, as he docs, 
that ‘all the great ends of morahty and religion are well 
enough secured wathout philosophical proofs of the soul’s 
immateriality"* We shall find, howeaer, that Locke is 
not prepared to apply the same principle m the case of 
God, or to admit the possibihtj of fus being other than a 
purely immaterial thinking substance 

If we abandon the fruitless attempt to determine the 
nature of the substratum of body or mmd, and consider 
what IS definite m the ideas which we are capable ofiomung 
of them, we shall find Locke maintains, that in each case our 
idea is clear and distinct, or more properly ‘determinate,’ 
in so far as it consists of contents which ha\ e been presented 
to us in experience, but that we meet with insuperable 
difficulties as soon as we endea\our to comprehend how 
and why these determinations exist Before followang out 
the comparison here suggested, in detail, it aralJ be 
necessary to consider Locke’s view of the characteristics 
which constitute the knowable natures of matter and 
of mind 
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§ 8 To begin with, Locke rejects the Cartesian view, 
according to which extension constitutes the essence of 
material substance^ In addition to its extension, he 
maintains, every body possesses the fundamental quahty 
which he calls sohdity, in virtue of which it fills a certain 
space, to the absolute exclusion of all other bodies from 
the space thus occupied It is evident that solidity thus 
conceived, as involving a power of resistance ‘so great 
that no force how great soever can surmount it^,’ is a 
highly intellectual conception It is, however, regarded 
by Locke as a simple idea of the sense of touch ‘The 
bodies which we dail v handle,’ he tells us, ‘ make us perceive 
that, whilst they remam betiveen them, they do bv an 
insurmountable force hinder the approach of the parts 
of OUT hands that press them* * But while the exigencies 
of his theory seemed to require such a derivation of the 
idea from bodies of sensible bulk, sohdity is in reality 
regarded by Locke as strictly speaking belonging to the 
insensible particles which form the ultimate constitution 
of matter, rather than to its sensible appearances ‘The 
mind, having once got this idea from such grosser sensible 
bodies, traces it further, and considers it, as well as figure, 
in the minutest particle of matter that can exist , and finds 
It inseparably inherent m body, wherever or houever 
modified*’ 

Sohdity, conceived m this absolute sense, and attributed 
to the minute insensible particles which form the hidden 
nature of body, is distinguished from hardness, which is 
declared to be relative to the constitution of our bodies, 
and to consist in ‘a firm cohesion among the parts of matter 
making up masses of a sensible bulk, so that the whole 
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does not easily change its figure* * Now to those who, 
lihe Locke, favoured the revival of the old theory of the 
atomic constitution of matter, this cohesion, which is 
exemplified, though in a less degree, bj a soft as well as 
by a hard body, presented a source of serious perplexity 
There bemg nothing m the nature of an atom to lead to 
Its attachment to another, some explanation of their 
union had to be sought outside the atoms themselves 
The nature of this pnnaple of cohesion, accordingly, 
formed a favourite subject of speculation among those who 
rejected both the scholastic and the Cartesian conceptions 
of matter Rejecting as untenable the vanous contem- 
porary hypotheses, the cohesion of the parts of matter is 
declared by Locke to be one of those indubitable matters 
of fact, revealed m expenence, the comprehension of which 
seems to be be>ond our powers* 

Upon the solidit) of body, again, depends its capacity 
of commumcatmg motion bj impube But here, too, we 
are m the presence of a matter of fact which, though 
obvious m experience, is incomprehensible The diffi 
culties which Locke finds here, however, iviU best be 
considered when we are deahng with his treatment of 
causation 

§9 The distinction, which we have noticed aboie, 
betiveen the solidity, which ever) portion of matter, how ever 
minute, possesses in itself, whatever may be the condition 
in which It exists, and the hardness which is relative to 
our organs, and only mdicates a temporary state of the 
insensible particles of which a bodj of sensible bulk is 
composed, is expressed in Locke’s terminologj by sajnng 
that, while the former is a pnmary quality, the latter is 
onl) a secondary quahty of bod} The famous doctnne 
» n 4 4 * II *3 *3 S Cl IV 3 29 
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covered by these terms had had a long history before its 
appearance in the Essay Originating among the Greek 
Atomists, the theory had been revived by Galileo, and 
given an extended currency by Descartes , while the terms 
used by Locke, to mark the distinction, were first employed 
for the purpose by his friend Boyle What, then, we must 
ask, were the presuppositions and significance of the theory 
as it was formulated by Locke? 

Behind the theory, as Locke understood it, lay the 
metaphysical assumption that the quahties which really 
belong to a substance must belong to it ‘in itself,’ apart 
from any relation in which it stands to anything else, 
including our organs of sense and the perceptions which 
are mediated by them Further, since such intrinsic 
determinations must either constitute, or flow from, the 
essence of the substance, they must belong to it at all 
times and in all conditions Thus, the ‘ real, original and 
primary qualities’ must exist *in the things themselves,’ 
and this ‘whether we perceive them or not*, moreover, 
they are ‘nlvvays in them,* and are ‘utterly inseparable 
from them in what estate soever they be ’ On the other 
hand, any apparent characteristics of a thing, which it 
possesses at one time but not at another, cannot be attri- 
buted to the thing as it is ‘in itself,’ but are merely indica- 
tions of accidental and temporary relations m which it 
stands to other things, or to our minds As such they are 
not strictly speaking quahties of the thing at all, if, how- 
ever, we so far accommodate ourselves to popular usage, 
as to speak o't them as qua'Uties, we must add the quahfica- 
tion ‘secondary’ 

As primary qualities of matter Locke enumerates 
‘solidity, extension, Hgnre, motion or rest, and number^ ’ 
■ >1 ! 9 
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That our ideas of these qualities are identical in content 
with the determinations of real things is simply taken for 
granted *A circle or square are the same, whether in 
idea or existence’, this, he thinks, ‘everjbod) is ready 
to agree to^ ’ The i\hole weight of the discussion is accord- 
ingly directed to the refutation of the view that our ideas 
of the sensible or secondary qualities, as well as those of 
the pnmary quahties of bod), are ‘exactlj the images and 
resemblances of something inherent in the subject* ’ The 
argument upon which Locke chiefly rehes is the supposed 
impossibihty of distinguishing m this respect our ideas 
of secondary quahties from ideas such as that of pain, 
the content of which, he thinks, must be admitted to be 
incapable of directly qualifying a material thing Appeal 
IS also made to such facts as the dependence of colour 
upon the presence of light, which Locke thinks can obviously 
make no real alteration in the body itself®, and to the 
relativity of sensations, such as those of cold and hear, 
to the temporary condition of our organs, in consequence 
of which the same water may appear hot to one hand and 
cold to the other^ That all colours, sounds, etc , *as they 
are such particular ideas,’ only exist m the act of Sensation, 
apart from which they ‘vamsh and cease, and are reduced 
to their causes, t e bulk, figure and motion of parts®,’ is 
merely a statement of his position, and not an argument 
for It But while these sensible quahties cannot belong 
to material things as they arc in themselves, our ideas of 
them must be attributed to the agency of real things 
There must, then, be something m the things themselves 
which, upon occasion, gives nse to these ideas As powers 
in the things to produce ideas in us, the secondary qualities 
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can, however, be nothing but the primary qualities of the 
insensible parts of matter 

§ 10 Having seen the way in which Locke conceives 
the nature of matter, as known in and through experience, 
we must return to the comparison which he institutes 
betiveen the ideas we are able to form of mental and material 
substances Here we find at once a further divergence 
from the position of Descartes Not only does Locke re3ect 
the view that extension is the essence of body, but he 
refuses to divest minds themselves of all spacial determina- 
tions ‘Where and when/ he declares, ‘are questions be- 
longing to all finite things'/ to minds as well as to bodies 
And since experience assures us that a mind may operate 
in different places at different times, mobility must also 
be attributed to minds The characteristics which are at 
once primary and peculiar to material substances are (l) the 
cohesion of solid extended parts, and (2) the communication 
of motion bj impulse, the remaining quahties of body bemg 
either dependent upon these, or common to body and spirit 
But, as we have seen, while experience assures us of the 
factual reality of these attributes, we are unable to form 
any conception of the modus operandt of the one or the 
other The fundamental and distinctive characteristics of 
what we call mind or spirit are (i) thinking, and (2) the 
ability to initiate movement by wilhng Now, while the 
manner in which the mind performs these functions is 
incomprehensible, they are as solid and obvious facts of 
experience as the equally incomprehensible charactenstics 
of bod> Accordingly, our ideas of material and spiritual 
substances are cquall) clear, and equally defective In 
both cases the substratum is tmknoivn, while the distinctive 
qualities of body and spint are equaUj conceivable and 

* n- 15 8 
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equally inexplicable ‘To conclude — Sensation con\mccs 
us there arc «olid extended substances, and Reflection 
that there are thinking ones expcncncc assures us of the 
existence of such beings, and that the one hath a power 
to mo\c body by impulse, the other bv thought, this 
we cannot doubt of Experience, I say, every moment 
furnishes us with the clear ideas both of the one and the 
otlicr But beyond these ideas, as received from their 
proper sources, our faculties will not reach If we would 
enquire further into their nature, causes and manner, we 
percewe not the nature of extension clearer than "c do 
of thinking If we would explain them any further, one 
IS as easy as the other, and there is no more difficulty to 
conceive how a substance we know not should, by thought, 
set body into motion, than how a substance we know not 
should, by impulse, set body into mouon* * 

In view of us importance, and of the place assigned to it 
in contemporary theories of innate ideas, the account which 
Locke gives of the nature and origin of our idea of God is re- 
markably shght, its formal treatment only occupyong three 
short paragraphs The content of the idea, we are told, 
consists of those quahties and powers which we expenence 
m ourselves by Reflection, and which it is ‘better to have 
than to be without,’ each enlarged by our idea of mfimty 
The scholastic identification of reahty and perfection is 
imphed, though it is not exphcitly enunciated, and of 
course no attempt is made to explain or justify it Is or is 
Ixicke prepared to draw the same consequence, from the 
unloaowability of the substratum^ as he drew m tie case 
of fimte mmds Although the Supreme Being is ‘incom 
prehensible* and cannot b^knoivn *m his oivn essence, 
we must, he maintains, conceive him as immatenak The 
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reason which he gives for this greater definiteness in our 
idea of God, than in our idea of finite spirits, is that all 
the qualities of the Supreme Being must be ‘essentially 
inseparable’ from him, whereas thinking is not of the essence 
of matter The possibility that matter may think in us is 
merely the possiLhty that God raaj have bestowed upon 
certain portions of it a power which forms no part of its 
essential nature 

§ II As the data of immediate experience, or the 
simple ideas which we receive by Sensation and Reflection, 
serve to suggest to the mind the idea of substance, which 
we find ourselves compdled to recognise as implied bj 
them, though not included among them, so, the changes 
which we experience as taking place in these data can only 
be understood by means of a further set of ideas, which 
consideration shows to be similarly necessary These are 
the connected ideas of actu e efficiency, power and causality 
Locke’s view of the relation of these ideas to one another 
is someivhat obscured by the exigencies of his exposition 
Since our ideas of different substances are found to consist 
largely of ideas of the powers w hich they possess of altering 
other substances, the idea of power is treated, for con 
venience, as a simple constituent of these ideas, although 
U IS admitted to m\olve a relation The idea of power 
thus obtains pnoritj of treatment to that of causahty, 
which IS regarded as an idea of relation betw een substances 
or their modes, and as conscquentlv presupposing ideas 
t.-aVstumes, m w^ncii t^e xdation must be grounded 
The order of ideas here implied was of course m a<»reenient 
with the fundamental position attributed in the metaphysics 
of the time to the category of substance, and with the 
connected tendency to interpret actwity and causation 
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as merely the actualization of prc-cxisting potentialities 
Nevertheless, in the account which Loche gives of the two 
ideas, It IS imphed that the idea of causation is logicall) 
prior to that of power, since we only come bj the latter 
idea when we consider *m one thing the possibilitv of having 
anv of Its simple ideas changed, and in another the pozsi- 
bihtj of making that change* For this we onlv do when 
we have been led to conclude, as the result of reflection 
on the constancy of our experience, that ‘the hke changes 
will for the future be made m the same things, bj hke 
agents, and in hke wa)-s* * 

§ 12 WTien closelv examined, jnoreover, the ideas of 
both causaht) and power are found to involve the idea of 
active effiaenej For Locke, as for Descartes, the inner- 
most signiflcance of the idea of causaht) is that of the 
active initiation of change And while accepting from 
Scholasticism the current distinction between active and 
passive power, he holds that the former is ‘the more 
proper sigmfication’ of the word- Accordinglj, neither 
causahty nor power can be understood until we have 
tracked the idea of activity to its source and exhibited 
Its content® 

IVhile holding that 'whatever change is observed,* 
whether in outward things or m ourselves, ‘ the mind must 
collect a power somewhere able to make that change, as 
well as a possibihtj m the thing itself to receive xt^,’ Locke 
mamtams that a clear idea of the nature of activity can 
only be denved from our experience in willing For if, 
m the first place, we examine closely the quahtative changes 
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wliich take place in physical things, we find that they 
convey no idea of the nature of any activity by which 
they are effected. All that we can observe in such cases 
is the effect produced, and not the action by which it is 
brought about. ‘When a countryman says the cold 
freezes water, though the word freezing seems to import 
some action, yet truly it signifies nothing but the effect; 
viz., that water that was before fluid is become hard and 
consistent; wthout containing any idea of the action 
whereby it is done^.’ Locke had come, however, to regard 
such qualitative changes as the result of movement among 
the minute particles of which bodies are composed, and in 
movement Hobbes had already declared all active power 
to consist*. In order to carry our analysis further, we 
must, therefore, enquire whether the facts of movement 
in bodies, as observable by our senses, contain any element 
which can be regarded as the source of our idea of activity. 

We have already seen that ‘ the only way we can con- 
ceive bodies operate in,’ is by impulse or impact®; and 
that although the way in which motion is communicated 
by impulse is incomprehensible, the fact is undeniable. 
When, however, we examine the facts from this new point 
of view, for the purpose of discovering an element of experi- 
ence answering to our idea of activity, no such element 
is discoverable. ‘For, when the ball obeys the stroke of 
a billiard-stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare 
passion. Also when by impulse it sets another ball in 
motion that lay in its way, it only communicates the 
motion it had received from another, and loses in itself 
so much as the other receives; which gives us but a very 
obscure idea of an active power of moving in body, whilst 
^Ye observe it only to transfer but not produce anymotion. 
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For it is but a verj’ obscure idea of power which reaches 
not the production of the action, but the continuation of 
the passion*/ 

The production of movement by wilhng is, it is true, 
as incomprehensible as its communication by impulse. 
But we have in the former case, what we have not in the 
latter, an experience of its active initiation. *The idea of 
the beginning of motion w e have* then ‘only from Reflection 
on what passes »n ourseUcs, where we find by experience 
that barely by willing it, barelv by a thought of the mind, 
we can move the parts of our bodies which were before at 
test-/ This experience of acimty we have, again, m the 
roluntarj' control of our own thoughts; but of thinking, 
and the actitity in\olved in it, it is obvious that external 
perception can give us no idea at alL In wilhng, then, 
and nowhere else, have we an actual experience of the 
efiiaencj' w hich Locke regards as the essential consotnent 
of our concept of causation 

§ 13. The idea of activity ha\'ing been traced to a 
subjective ongin, what, it may be asked, is our justification 
for applying the conceptions of causahty and power, in 
which It IS essentiallj involved, to unwilled changes in 
the external world, sedng that these cannot afford us the 
experience from which this idea could be derived? Locke 
rephes that, whatever their origin, the ideas of causahty 
and power can be seen to be necessary for the compre- 
hension of these changes ‘WTiatever change is observed, 
the mind must collect a power somewhere able to make 
that changeV Again, 'Everything that has a beginning must 
have a cause is a true principle of reason, or a proposition 
certainly true; which we come to know by the same wny, 
i.e, by contemplatmg our ideas, and perceiving that the 
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idea of beginning to be, iS necessarily connected with the 
idea of some operation, and the idea of operation with the 
idea of something operating, which we call a cause, and 
so the beginning to be, is perceived to agree \vith the idea 
of a cause, as is expressed in the proposition^ ’ The 
changes which we expenence but do not initiate must, 
therefore, be referred to causes which arc thought of as 
efficient in producing them Our discoverv of the sub- 
jective origin of the idea of effiaency is regarded, hcfwever, 
by Locke, as capable of throwing some hght upon the real 
nature of these causes As exercising activity, must they not 
be minds or spirits? It is, at least, he maintains, ‘worth 
our consideration, whether active power be not the proper 
attribute of spirits, and passive power of matter ’ And 
allowing himself one of his few indulgences m speculation, 
he proceeds to make the suggestion which Leibmz subse- 
quently found so much to his taste ‘Hence may be 
conjectured that created spirits are not wholly separate 
from matter, because they are both active and passive 
Pure spirit, viz God, is only active , pure matter is only 
passive, those beings that are both active and passive, 
we may judge to partake of both® ’ 

§ 14 It wU be observed that, throughout Locke’s 
treatment of the subject, there is no suggestion that the 
idea of causahty essentially involves that of uniformity, 
or necessary conneaion according to law, which is now 
often regarded as its primar> imphcation The term ‘law 
of nature’ still retained for him the theological imphca- 
f/MSA VK. wrta-L -CiVrnnmdty trace the 

attempt to unite in a single conception the ideas of active 
efficienc> and uniformity of behaviour The regulanties 
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wHch we discover in the outer ivorJd are regarded as the 
expression of lav’re impeded upon nature by its Author, 
which consequently partake of the immutable constancy 
of the divine tvill. Since, hoivever, we cannot penetrate 
to the divine decrees themselves, the universality of any 
particular land of factual connection cannot be deduced 
from this general assumption. Nor can we perceive 
any intrinsic necessity in the connections of natural 
phenomena as revealed by experience. WTien ^ve pass 
beyond the particular matter of fact, and frame em- 
pirical generalisations, we leave the realm of knowledge 
in the strict and proper sense. ‘The things that, as far 
•as our observation reaches, we constantly find to proceed 
regularly, we must conclude to act by a Jaw set them; 
but yet by a law that we know not: whereby, though 
causes work steadily, and effects constantly Sow from 
them, yet their connections and dependencies being not dis- 
coverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them^.’ And experimental knowledge^ when 
the attempt is made to transcend the facts of actual 
experience, yields only probability. l^Tiile, therefore, we , 
may ‘conclude’ from what we have ‘so constantly observed’ 
that ‘the like changes ^vill for the futme be made in the 
same things, by like agents, and in like ways-,’ the inference 
is not of a necessary character, or capable of finding a 
place in the system of demonstrative truths which consti- 
tutes science. The problem, however, in this form, is 
not one which greatly occupied Locke’s thought. The 
justifiability of assertions of necessary connections among 
matters of fact, which is for Hume the central crux of 
the question of causation, presented itself to Locke, as 
we have seen, as the question of the possibility of a 
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knowledge of the necessary coexistence of attributes m 
the same substance 

§ 15 The last of the special conceptions treated by- 
Locke, hich calls for our notice, is that of real or individual 
idenuty The chapter m which the subject is discussed 
at considerable length was only added in the second 
edition, at the suggestion of Molyneux, who desired an 
amplification of the ‘touches* upon the ■princtptum tndivt- 
duationts which had occurred m the £ssay in its ongmal 
form The ideas of real identity and diversity are regarded 
as ideas of relations, the terms of which are objects which 
we experience as existmg at different times Concerning 
the origin of the idea of identity Locke has Uttle to say, 
beyond its assigntneat to an act of comparison which has 
reference to ‘the very being of things * For the rest, the 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the conditions 
under which it can be affirmed, especially in the case of 
personal identity, which Locke finds to raise at once the 
most difficult and the most mterestmg problems 

§ 16 Begmmng ivith that which he regards as the 
simplest case, he finds that when the existents which we 
compare are indistinguishable m content, mdividual identity 
can signify nothmg but a contmuity of existence, by which 
that which is experienced at one time is thought of as haying 
occupied a given position m space on some former occasion 
‘ That, therefore, that had one beginning, is the same thing , 
and that iihich had a different begmnmg m time and place 
from that, is not the same, but diverse^ ’ It is in this 
sense, he holds, that we can speak of a sameness or diver- 
sity of substance Existence is itself here the prtftaptum 
tndividuattonis, which has been the subject of so much 
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controversy, inasmuch as every finite being which exists 
must exist at a particular place at a particular time, 
while in doing so it excludes all otksr beings of the same 
kind from that particular place at that particular time. 
The qualification ^of the same kind’ is necessary, since 
Locke considers that a finite mind and a body may occupy 
the same place at the same time, while God is, as w'e know, 
regarded as in some w’ay present in the whole of space. 
But ‘though these three sorts of substances, as we terra 
them, do not exclude one another out of the same place, 
yet we cannot conceive but that they must necessarily 
each of them exclude any of the same kind out of the same 
place ; or else the notions and names of identityand diversity 
wotdd be in vain, and there could be no i'stinctlons of 
substances, or anything else, one from another'.* Hence, 
when we can show continuity of existence of the same 
kind tvith that which existed at a particular place at a 
particular time in the past, we have shonm real or indi- 
vidual identity of substance. Or, following our substance 
in thought to its first beginning, we may say that, that 
which ‘had one beginning is the same thing, and that 
which had a different beginning in time and place from 
that, is not the same, but diverse*.’ 

The above, Locke considers, would be a sufficient 
account of identity and the conditions in which it is realised, 
if the predication of numerical sameness were restricted 
to simple unchangeable substances, such as the atoms are 
supposed to be, or to mere collections or masses of these. 
This, however, is far from being the case. We speak of 
the same tree, or the same horse, but the identity which we 
thereby recognise is distinct from, and independent of, the 
identity of the particles of matter ^vhich compose them, 
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or of any collection of such particles An oak, for instance, 
remains the same oak, although it has grown from a sapling 
to a vast tree, although its branches have been lopped 
from time to time, and aldiough its material substance 
IS the subject of constant change ‘It is not, therefore, 
unity of substance that comprehends all sorts of identity, 
or will determine it m every case, but to conceive and 
judge of It aright, we must consider what idea the word it 
IS applied to stands for, it being one thing to be the same 
substance, another the same man, and a third the same 
person, if person^ man and substance are three names 
standing for three different ideas, for such as is the 
idea belongmg to that name, such must be the identity^ ’ 

In the above passage, Locke signalises the special form 
of identity ivith which he is most concerned Before we 
proceed to consider hts theory of personal identity we 
must, however, notice the important general principle 
which 18 here laid down Identity, Locke insists, cannot 
be adequately understood as a mere abstract sameness 
of substance Its meanmg must depend upon, and vary 
with, the nature of the subject of which it is predicated 
Moreover, as the phenomena of bfe imply, identity is not 
only consistent with, but may essentially mvolve sub- 
stantial difference The same considerations lead to the 
explicit recognition of the distraction between composition 
and organisation This appears when we consider ‘wherein 
an oak differs from a mass of matter The one is only the 
cohesion of particles of matter anyhow umted , the other, 
such a disposition of them as constitutes the parts of an 
oak, and such an organisation of those parts as is fit to 
receive and distribute nourishment, so as to continue and 
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frame the wood, bark and leaves, etc , of an oak, in which 
consists the \cgctable life** 

Since, then, a plant consists of *an organisation of pan> 
in one coherent bod), partaking of one common hfe",* it> 
identity is to be found in the continuity of this organisation 
The same pnnciple holds good of an animal, though the 
manner of its organisation differs from that of a plant, 
'"hile Locke holds that the identity of a man is similarly 
constituted by ‘nothing but a participation of the same 
continued life by constantly fleeting particles of matter, 
in succession \itally united to the same orgamsed body ’ 
^^^len, however, we come to enquire into the nature of 
personal ideatitv, an enareh new set of condmons has 
to be taken into account 

§ 17 Since the nature of identity vanes with that 
to which It refers, m order to understand what constitutes 
personal identity we must first consider the signification 
of the term ‘person ’ As we have seen, thinking is. alwavs 
accompamed, according to Locke, by what he calls con 
saousness, or by a reflex act by which we perceive or are 
aware of our thought as our oven ‘When we see, hear, 
smell, taste, feel, meditate, or will any^thing, we know that 
we do so® ’ Now it is in virtue of this recognition of our 
thoughts as ours that ‘everyone is to himself that which 
he self* ’ But while this consciousness, or reference 
to self, IS invanably involved in mj present perceptions 
and actions it is not limited to these It attaches as 
immediately to certain expenences and actions which I 
teco<'iwse as having belonged to ni5*celf m the past, as to 
the thoughts and actions of the present moment Hence 
I own and impute to m> ‘self* past actions, ‘just upon 
the same ground and for the same reason®* as present 
* loc cu, » It *7 9 * n 2- 16 
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ones It IS, then, upon this ‘continued consciousness* that 
identity of self and identity of person depend ‘It is by 
the consciousness it has of its present thoughts and actions 
that it IS sel^ to itself now, and so will be the same self, 
as far as the same consaousness can extend to actions past 
or to corae^ * Where this consciousness is lacking, the 
identity of self does not extend, a truth which is embodied 
m the common expressions ‘not himself’ and ‘beside him 
self,’ as applied to one in whom there has been a notable 
breach m the continuity of consciousness It will be 
obser^ed that while Locke mamtams that the identity of 
my self is dependent upon my awareness of self, he does 
not regard myself as limited m its range to my reahsation 
of Its contents at the present moment, but as extending 
as far as the immediate judgment of self consciousness is 
capable of reaching A proposition about ray self, as well 
as a proposition about anythmg else, may be true, although 
I do not affirm, it If it be urged that, according to Locke’s 
account of the matter, a proposition about my self must 
differ from all others m this respect, since my self is const! 
tuted by my thinking it, the objection betrays a misunder- 
standing Like all thought which is true, the judgment of 
self consaousness is determined for me and not by me 
It is no arbitrary act of mine, by ivhich I am a self to my 
self, or by which I recognise certain past actions as mine 
ivhenever 1 think of them In fact, hke other forms of 
these relations identity and diversity of self are ‘relations 
and ways of comparing well founded^’ even though their 
ztnn>’a\T> m -mfHaug 'ugt my a’oimy or ina'bility 
to connect a past ivith a present perception by ‘the same 
continued consciousness * 

§ i8 The iramediaqr which Locke attributes to the 
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‘consciousness* of idcntitj of self js not, then, a mere 
immedncy of feeling, although jt intoHcs this, but an 
immediac} of judgment, based upon an inteJJectua] function 
of comparison That personal identity can only exist where 
these higher mental functions are present is emphasised 
throughout PersoTiy tie are told, stands for ‘a thmkmg 
mtelhgent being, that has reason and reflection, and can 
consider itself as itself, the same thinking thing in different 
times and places'* It is a term which ‘belongs only to 
intelligent agents capable of a law-’ Personal identity 
IS ‘the sameness of a rational being®’ This insistence 
upon the rational implications of personal identity 
suggests a question which Locke does not discuss, m, 
the possibilitj of attributing it to the brutes There can 
be no doubt that Locke holds that personal identity does 
not extend to the lower animals The only identitj which 
he would attribute to them is an identitj of organism, 
m the sense which has been explained At the same 
time, the brute is capable of perception, or of having ideas, 
and this, as we have seen, invohes some land of con- 
sciousness or awareness of self We must, therefore, 
suppose that Locke would attnbute to the brute an idea 
of self as mvolved m its present perceptions, bur no 
abihty to recognise an identitj benveen the self of the 
present and the self of the past This is, indeed, quite 
consistent ivith his general view that ‘beasts compare 
not their ideas further than some sensible circumstances 
annexed to the objects theroselires^’ and are incapable of 
the higher form of comparison which presupposes abstrac- 
tion and the capacity for general ideas* 

§ 19 Assuming, then, the presence of this human 
form of consciousness, Locke treats ‘self’ and ‘person’ as 
‘n.27 9. *11.279. •‘nnj 
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having the same denotation The only difference which 
he finds in their signification is a difference of point of 
view This we might express by saying that, whereas a 
‘self’ IS a ‘person’ realised from within, a ‘person’ is a 
‘self’ regarded from without Or, in our author’s own 
words, ‘Wherever a man finds what he calls himself., there, 
I think, another may say is the same person^ ’ The latter, 
he remarks, is ‘ a forensic term, appropriating actions and 
their merit^,’ and throughout the discussion he has in. 
mind Its practical apphcation to the question of moral 
responsibihty, and the justification of a system of rewards 
and punishments Human justice, he recognises, cannot 
rely without reserve upon the principle that responsibility 
only extends as far as the consciousness of an identical 
self, because of its habihty to be deceived m any attempt 
to apply this purely inward principle Hence we punish 
a man for actions committed in a fit of drunkenness, of 
which he may have no consciousness in his restored state 
of sobriety ‘For though punishment be annexed to 
personahty, and personality to consciousness, and the 
drunkard perhaps be not conscious of what he did, yet 
human judicatures justly punish him , because the fact 
IS proved agamst him, but want of consciousness cannot 
be proved for him® ’ Nevertheless, the prmaple which 
identifies moral responsibihty with the consciousness of 
identity of self remains the pnnciple of ideal justice ‘In 
the great day, wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be laid 
open, It may be reasonable to think, no one shall be made 
to answer for what he knoivs nothing of, but shall receive 
his doom, his conscience accusing or excusing him^ ’ It is 
embodied, too, m human laws, when, in the case of madness, 
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the breach of contmuitj in consciousn<»s is capibJe of 
sufficient ^enfic^tlon* 

§ 20 On Its metaphysical side Locke’s theory is 
definitely set oter against the current dogmatic ane«, 
which regarded the identity of self as consisting in an 
identity of spiritual substance Those who take up this 
position are, he maintains, guilt> of confusing nvo quite 
different conceptions — identity of substance and identity 
of person — the former of which ‘concerns not personal 
identity at all- ’ For, on the one hand, an identity of 
substance, without the presence of the ‘same continued 
consciousness,’ ivould nor suffice for the identity of a self 
or person Thus, if, as the theory of pre-existence maintains, 
the immatenal substance or soul which now thinks m B, 
previously formed the mental substrate of another man 
A, whose life B has no ability to recall, this in no wa> 
destroys the separate personality of A and B, or constitutes 
them a single person On the other hand, if we suppose 
that se^cral different substances are successnely the 
vehicle of ‘the same continued consciousness,* there would 
m that case be onl) a single person ^Vhether either of 
these suppositions corresponds to fact, or whether identity 
of consciousness is only reahsed, or is even onij capable 
of realisation, in conjunction with identity of substance. 

It IS, Locke holds, impossible for us to say, m our complete 
Ignorance of the ultimate nature of substance Our t cry 
ignorance on this point, however, is a sufficient ground 
for asserting that the self of whose existence and identity 
we have an immediate certainty, *is not determmed by 
identity or diversity of substance, which it cannot be sure 
of, but only of identity of consciousness^ ’ 

Locke’s treatment of the question of the identitj of 
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fcclf IS, in some respects, one of the most ongmal and revo- 
lutionary of the positions developed in the Essay It is 
even more fatal to the traditional realistic dogmatism, 
which is here attacked in its favourite stronghold, than 
his criticism of its use of the general conception of substance 
Here, moreover, in the identity of seU-consciousness, Locke 
has found a concrete unifying conception, m place of the 
empty thing in itself into which the idea of substance had 
finally resolved itself. That this conception, like that of 
a living organism, involves a genuine transcending of the 
mechanical view of nature and of mmd, embodied in the 
composition theory, only adds to its significance It must 
be observed, however, that even m this, the maturest 
product of his criticism, Locke does not succeed m entirely 
freeing himself from the old way of looking at things 
Questions about the identity of an underlying spiritual 
substance are banished from the realm of our knowledge, 
but they ate not declared to be intrinsically unintelligible 
Locke stiU firmly believes that there is an unknown sub- 
strate to the mental life of the individual, and that the 
identity of consciousness must be realised either through 
the identity of one substance or in a number of such succes- 
sively Indeed, he even expresses the view that ‘the more 
probable opinion is, that this consciousness is annexed to, 
and the affection of, one individual immaterial substance^ ’ 
But a mental substance which is not only unknown, but 
has been shown to stand m no essential relation to the 
self of consciousness, can only be retained so long as it is 
not challenged Nothing could show more conclusivelv 
than the mere statement of such a position, the entire 
uselessness of the traditional conception of substance for 
the interpretation of our self-conscious life 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GENERAL NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 

§ I We have arrived at last at the mam problem of 
the Essdy, to the solution of which the whole content of 
the work is regarded by its author as subordmate and 
contnbutory Having completed his survey of our ideas, 
and discussed their representation by words, and the 
misapprehensions to which this often gives nse, he con- 
siders himself to be m a position to attack the question 
of the nature and possible extent of the knowledge of 
which ideas are but the ^materials* or* ‘instruments * In 
our exposition of his treatment of the subject, it wnll be 
convenient to consider, first, his view of the general charac- 
teristics of knowledge, and certain general distinctions 
which he makes in relation to it , leaving his account of the 
different kinds of k^o^vIedge, and of the hmitations which 
he discovers m its extent, to be dealt with subsequent!} 
Accordingly, in the present chapter, the questions with 
which we shall be concerned are (i) Locke’s identification 
of knowledge with objective certainty, and the sharp 
hne which he consequently draws between knowledge and 
ev eryrAing or' rffe naturif oi^prodadit cunjecTure or opmuir, 

(2) his account of what constitutes what he calls the ‘reality’ 
of knowledge, in vnrtue of which its validitj transcends 
the ideas of the individual mind, with which it is imme- 
diately concerned , (3) the sy nthctic or instrucuv e quality, 
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which distinguishes whiit is valuable in knowledge from 
verb'll trifling We shall also touch upon his view of 
opinion, and upon his theory of the error which finds its 
locus vuhin It 

§ 2 ‘With me, to know nnd to be certain is the same 
thing What I know, that I 'ira certain of , and what I am 
certain of, that I know What reaches to knowledge I 
think may be called cert'imty, and what comes short of 
certainty, I think cannot be called knowledge* ’ In these 
emphatic words Locke expresses his identification of know 
ledge with a form of cognition yielding certainty As we 
have seen, the simplest eleme n t of knowl edge i<^ for 
fljudg ment. or an act of thought by vv'hich an affirmation 
or denial is made Judgments, however, are regarded by 
him as of two radically different lands The one com- 
prises the absolutely certain judgments which constitute 
knowledge, in which we not only think that the connection 
affirmed or denied in the judgment holds good but perceive 
that it does so, to the other belong the judgments which, 
failing to afford the complete intellectual satisfaction which 
characterises knowledge constitute the region of opinion 
or probability By an unfortunate ambiguity m his 
use of the term, ‘judgment’ is sometimes used by Locke 
to signify the special faculty by which the latter kind 
of affirmations and denials are made In this narrower 
sense, instead of including knowledge as a species, ‘judg- 
ment’ is disunguished from and contrasted with it, know- 
ledge and judgment being declared to be ‘two faculties 
conversant about truth and falsity* ’ Having drawn atten 
tion to this ambiguity, we shall continue to employ the 
term in its more usual and wider signification, unless the 
contrary is expressly indicated 
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The distinction bettveen the two lands of judgment, 
or ben^een knowledge and opinion, is regarded hy Locke 
as one of land, and not of degree, as is indeed implied in 
the reference of them to different ‘faculties ’ Speaking of 
judgment m the narrower and more technical sense, he 
tells us that ‘it never amounts to knowledge, no, not to 
that which is the loivest degree of it^ * We shall have to 
consider, present!), in what sense Locke allows himself to 
speak of ‘degrees’ m a knowledge which he declares to 
be absolute, for the present we are onl) concerned m 
noticing the sharpness of the distinction which he draivs 
betiveeo knowledge and opinion Moreover, the difference 
between the tivo does not he in their practical poiver of 
commanding our assent, or m an absoluteness of subjective 
conviction, which is present in the one case and wanting 
m the other For, in the case of conclusions which rest 
mere!) on grounds of probability, as distinct from strict 
demonstration, we are told that ‘sometimes the inter 
mediate ideas tie the extremes so firmly together, and the 
probability is so clear and strong, that assent as neccssanlj 
follows It, as knowledge does demonstration^’ Though 
onlv probable, the evidence ‘naturally determines the 
judgment, and lea\es us as bttle hberty to believe or 
disbelieve, as a demonstration does, whether we itill know 
or be Ignorant® ’ The pomt is more than once reverted 
to in the course of the controversy with Stilhngfleet, m 
connection with Locke’s view of the nature of religious 
‘faith ’ Though there must always be uncertamt) where 
the conditions of knowledge are not fully realised, this does 
not, he pomts out, ncces«anlj involve the presence of 
subjective wmenng or doubt For ‘the evident!) strong 
probabihty maj as steadil) determine the man to assent 
* ir 17 16. * *T 17 16. • rv 16 9. 
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to the truth, or mahe him take the proposition for true, 
and act accordingly, as knowledge makes him see or be 
certain that it is true^ * The difference between the two, 
he declares, is that m bare belief, however strongly it may 
be held, our assent ‘excludes not the possibility that it 
may be othenwse^ ^ When we know, however, this possi- 
bility is excluded, and along with it not only the possibility 
of doubt, but of error When knowledge has once been 
attained on any subject, we are in possession of something 
which no new facts or considerations can modify or annul 
‘What we once know, we are certain is so, and we may be 
secure that there are no latent proofs undiscovered, which 
may overthrow out knowledge, or bring it in doubt® ’ No 
Rationalist could place the claims of knowledge higher, 
or insist more strongly upon the absoluteness and infalli- 
bility of our knowing power When we find Locke dwelhng 
upon the narrow range of human knowledge, we must be 
careful to bear m mind the rigorous nature of his require- 
ments 

Knowledge, according to Locke’s well known definiti on. 
consists in ‘the perception of the connection and agr ee- 
ment,^ or disagTppTOffnt repugnancy of anv of our 

jdeas * ’ The ability to perceive such agreements or dis- 
agreements IS regarded by him as a fundamental power 
of our intellectual nature which, together with our powers 
of perceiving the ideas themselves in our minds, and of 
apprehending the signification of signs, constitutes the 
‘power of perception which we call the Understandmg^ ’ 
It IS m this special form of perception, that he finds the 
certainty which constitutes knowledge ‘Where this per- 
ception is, there is knowledge, and where it is not, there, 

* Third Letter to StiUingficet ff «r<* voi iv p 199 * loc ti* 
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though wc nn\ fancj, guess or bchc\c, )ct we alwaj’s 
come short of kno^^Icdgc* * In the various forms of 
‘judgment,’ as distinguished from knowledge, we arc said 
to ‘think,* ‘take,’ ‘suppose* or ‘presume,* our ideas to 
agree or disagree, but not to perceive their agreement 
or disagreement 

§ 3 Tills agreement or disagreement of ideas is in 
some cases immcdiatelj perceived bj the mind, upon the 
mere consideration of the ideas in question, in others it 
IS onlj mediatcl) manifest, by the aid of other ideas In 
the former we have intuitive knowledge, which is self 
evident, m the latter, demonstrative knowledge, the 
evidence of which depends upon ‘proofs* or ‘mtervemng 
ideas,* which reveal an agreement or disagreement that 
cannot be directly perceived The conception of intuition 
and the knowledge it affords pla) such an important part 
in Locke’s theory that his account of it must be giv en in full 

* If we will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall 
find that sometimes the mmd perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas immediately by themselves 
without the intervention of anj other , and this, I think, 
we may call tntuiiwf knowledge For m this the mind 
IS at no pains of proving or examinmg, but perceives 
the truth, as the eje doth hght, onij bv being directed 
towards it Thus the mmd perceives that white is not 
black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are more 
than two and equal to one and two Such loads of truths 
the romd perceives at the first sight of the ideas together, 
fay bare intuition without the intervention of any other 
idea, and this kind of knowledge is the clearest and 
most certain that human frailty is capable of This part 
of Imowledge is irresistible^ and like bright sunshine 
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forces Itself immediately to be perceived, as soon as ever 
tKe mind turns its view thit way, and leaves no room 
for hesitation, doubt or ecammation, but the mind is 
presently filled with the clear light of it He that demands 
a greater certainty than this, demands he knows not what, 
and shows only that he has a mmd to be a sceptic without 
being able to be so^ ’ 

Upon this fundamental power of intellectual intuition, 
moreover, demonstration is at every step dependent The 
latter is m fact conceived as consisting of a connected senes 
or chain of intuitions, in which the agreement or disagree- 
ment of each idea with the next in order is immediately 
perceived In this way a connection is mediately estab- 
hshed betiveen the first and last terms of the senes of 
ideas, which it would have been beyond our power to 
perceive directly While possessing the same objective 
certainty as intuition, demonstration is subjectively more 
difficult and less clear For since we are unable to survey 
all the intuitive connections involved at the same time, 
we ate obliged to depend upon a remembrance of the 
earher mtuitions® This dependence upon memory, how- 
ever, opens the door to possibilities of mistake, w^ch are 
not present in the simple intuitions themselves It is m 
this subjective relation that Locke must be understood 
when he speaks of demonstration as an inferior ‘degree* 
of knowledge to intuition, while at the same time main- 
taining that the certainty of knowledge as such is absolute 
In so far as we can overcome the subjective hindrances 
to an adequate intellectual grasp of the more complicated 
subject matter involved in a demonstration, we attain 
to the perfect clanty of insight possessed by intuition 
Itself 
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§ 4. The definition of knowledge as consisting in a 
perception of agreement or disagreement among our ideas 
seems, at first sight, to commit us to an extreme subjectiv- 
ism, which is certainly foreign to Cocke’s intention. In 
order to appreciate his position, we must remember, in 
the first place, that ideas are for him ‘objects’ present to 
the understanding, and that consequently the agreements 
and disagreements benveen ideas are agreements and 
disagreements between such ‘objects.’ Moreover, as Jong 
as we are dealing with ideas, and not wth supposed inde- 
pendent substances, there is no suggestion that the rela- 
tions in question must be foreign to the terms related, or 
are in any way arbitrarily imposed upon them. On the 
contrary, the most important relations of agreement and 
disagreement, the perception of which constitutes the 
most characteristic form of knowledge, are found to be 
involved in the very nature of the ideas themselves, as 
contents of thought. ‘In some of our ideas there are 
certain relations, habitudes and connections, so visibly 
included in the nature of the ideas themselves, that we 
cannot conceive them separate from them by any power 
whatsoever.... Thus, the idea of a right-lined triangle 
necessarily carries %vith it an equality of its angles to two 
right ones. Nor can >ve conceive this relation, this con- 
nection of these two ideas, to be possibly mutable, or to • 
depend on any arbitrary power, which of choice made it 
thus, or could make it otherwiseV 

These connections being involved in the intrinsic nature 
of the ideas in question, the perceptions which constitute 
knowledge of them are wholly determined by, and at the 
same time express the nature of, these objects of our 
thought. Not, of course, that the mind is to be conceived 

« IV. 3 *9 
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as determined to knowledge apart from any activity of 
Its oivn Just as we can decide for ourselves in what 
direction we will turn our eyes, and with what degree of 
care we will examine each object presented to our sight, 
so, both the objects of our consideration and the extent 
to which they occupy our thoughts are under the influence 
of our wall But given the ideas and the apphcation of 
the mind to them, the matter passes from our control 
Here, again, the analogy of vision holds good Both the 
objects of vision and the agreements and disagreements 
which we discover among our ideas are in the last resort 
determined for us, and not by us^ Or, as Locke puts it 
ehewhere, ‘Does not the agreement or disagreement depend 
upon the ideas themselves? Nay, so entirely depend 
upon the ideas themselves, that it is impossible for the 
mind, or reason, or argument, or anything else to alter it^ 
All that reason or the nund does, in reasoning or arguing, 
is to find out and observe that agreement or disagreement : 
and all that argument does is by an intervening idea to 
show It, where an immediate putting the ideas together 
will not do It® ’ 

So far, then, from being merely subjective or arbitrary, 
the perception which constitutes such knowledge must be 
said to possess an objective intellectual necessity Not 
only IS the judgment one which we cannot help making, 
the given ideas being before our mind, but since the agree- 
ment or disagreement m question is apprehended as in- 
volved in the intrinsic nature of the objects of our thought, 
the connection is itself perceived as necessary The 
necessity of such knowledge is not that of blmd determina- 
tion, but of rational connection We shall find, indeed, 
that there are judgments, based on actual experience’ 
^Cf «r 13 f-3 * Letter to StUlingflwt, /Tor/b, voL w p 62 
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concerning the existence of particular things and the co- 
existence of their qualities, to which Locke is reluctant 
to deny the name of knowledge:, although they fall short 
of this requirement, since they are not apprehended as 
involving a rational necessity. But, for this very reason, 
the position of these judgments remains ambiguous in 
his theor}’, and it is not in any case to them that ive must 
look for our typical instances of what he understands by 
knowledge. His view of their nature, and the difficulties 
which they raise, riU have to be considered later. 

§ 5. Having seen what Locke understands by the 
certainty of knouledge, we must next consider what he 
calls its *realltv. ’ It might be objected that the certamty 
and objectivity, tvhich ire have so far claimed for know- 
ledge, might apparently be possessed by ‘the •vdsions of 
an enthusiast,’ as well as by ‘the reasonings of a sober 
man.’ Given the ideas of the former, certain agreements 
and disagreements may be seen to be necessarily involved 
in them. We have only to form the ideas of a harpy and 
a centaur to perceive intuitively that the one is not the 
other, or, again, that a centaur is an animal. Such proposi- 
tions, howei'er, do not afford us what Locke calls ‘real’ 
knowledge, since they are only concerned ivith fictions 
of our imagination. For real knowledge it is not only 
necessary that we should perceive an agreement or disagree- 
ment among our ideas, but that we should have a guarantee 
that the ideas in question ‘agree vrith the reality of things.’ 

We must, therefore, enquire in what sense tliis further 
agreement is to be understood, and the nature of the 
guarantees by uhich it can be assured. 

It may be objected at once that if ideas are taken as 
objects, and the exclusive objects of the individual mind; 
and if things are regarded as transcendent entities irhich 
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''from the nature of the case cannot be present to it, it is 
tj>so /ado impossible for us to have an apprehension of a 
relation between them But wlule Locke undoubtedly at 
times imphes both these positions, the sharpness of their 
opposition is modified for his thought from both sides 
For, on the one hand, ideas are regarded by him as essen- 
tially Signs, which are from the first understood or intended 
by the mind to represent a world of reality A tacit 
reference to such a world is involved even in purely 
imaginary ideas, such as that of a centaur, and it is only 
in virtue of this claim to represent something other than 
themselves that such ideas can be condemned as wanting 
m reality And, on the other hand, it is always assumed 
that the world of real things, while distinct from our 
ideas, IS yet presented in experience, however imperfect 
and superfcial this presentation may be Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to bridge the gulf, between a purely 
individual object of thought and a purely transcendent 
entity, Locke conceives that all that he has to do is to 
shmv that, in the case of certain kinds of ideas, the claim 
which they make, to represent some element or character- 
istic of the real world, can be seen to be valid from the 
nature of the idea and from the nature of its claim 

The justification of this claim, and the vindication of the 
‘reahty’ of our knowledge, must on no account be confused 
with establishment of a proposition affirming the real 
existence of something corresponding to an idea Know- 
ledge of real existence is of course real knowledge, but 
knowledge may fie real witfiout involving an affirmation 
of real existence With the possible exception of our 
ideas of substances, concermng which Locke tends to 
waver\ the reality of our knowledge is sufficiently 

^ See below, | S 
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guaranteed if the ideas iihich it contains can be Jcnoivn 
to be ideas of possible existeots Our propositions ‘contain 
real truth’ when their terms ‘are jomed as our ideas 
agree, and when our ideas are such as we hnow are capable 
of having an existence in nature^ * For, %rhen these 
conditions are fulfilled, wnth the possible exception just 
indicated, though nothing may really exist corresponding 
to them, our ideas are real in the sense of having a ‘founda 
tion in nature,* or of possessmg that ‘conformitj ’ with 
the ‘reahty of things* wiuch is ‘intended ’ or ‘supposed* bj 
the mmd, when it employs them m its endeavour after 
truth We must, however, follow l^ocke m his detailed 
account of the claim 10 reality, as made by different 
kinds of ideas, and the conditions of its validity 

§ 6 The reahty of all simple ideas is, according to 
Locke, guaranteed by their very simphaty The impossi- 
bility of making such ideas for ourselves being taken to 
jmpl> that they ‘are not fictions of our fanaes, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without us, reall> 
operating on us,* these ideas arc held to ‘carrj with them 
ail the conformity which is mtended, or which otxr state 
requires* ’ We can, that is to say, be sure that each of 
these ideas corresponds to some element or characteristic 
of the real world It should be observed that it is by no 
means essential to their reality that they should be copies 
or resemblances of an extra mental enutj , although 
some of them are held to stand m this relation It 
may, however, be pomted out that the supposed resem- 
blance between our ideas of primary qualities and an 
external reaht> constitutes the final point of connection 
beween our ideas and the world of things In respect of 
these ideas, the ‘appearance* which is presented to our 
> ir 5 8 * rr 4. 4. 
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mind IS identical in cdntent wth the reality which 
appears 

§ 7 To establish the reality of our simple ideas, and of 
our knowledge in so far as it relates to them, carries us, 
however, but a little way For, ivhile we are thus furnished 
with a security that the elementary materials of our know- 
ledge are something more than fictions of our imagination, 
we must look elsewhere for a guarantee of the reahty of 
the complex ideas, of which they are merely the ‘materials* 
or ‘foundation * Such a guarantee, Locke thinks, there is 
no difficulty in finding, in the case of all complex ideas 
except those of substances Since our ideas of modes and 
relations are formed by the free activity of the mmd, 
without reference to any external archetypes to which 
they are required to correspond, their reahty cannot be 
dependent upon the fact of such correspondence It is 
not, for instance, necessary to show that murder has 
ever been committed, in order to establish the reahty of 
my idea of murder, or of the proposition that murder 
ought to be punished, nor is the geometer bound to 
convince us that the perfect circle, of which he treats, has 
ever had an actual existence, on pain of being condemned 
as dealing with mere fantasies But what, m this case, it 
may be asked, does the claim to reahty signify ? Here, at 
least, Locke tells us it is suffiaent that our ideas are ‘so 
framed that there be a possibthty of existing conformable 
to them^ ’ Thus, in the cases supposed, we must know 
that murder is an action capable of being performed, and 
that the circle, as the geometer describes it., is at. Inast. 
capable of existing And such an assurance Locke finds 
m the case of these ideas in their mere consistency Our 
ideas of modes and relatioi^, he declares, cannot be 
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chimencal, * unless one will jumble together m them incon- 
sistent ideas^ ’ For the realitj' of these ideas tve maj , 
Locke thinks, safely appeal to the rationah&tic pnnciple 
that the non-contradictory is possible or capable of real 
existence For our recognition of the origin in expenence, 
and consequent reality, of the simple ideas, which form 
their necessary basis, gives to these ideas indirectly a point 
of connection with experience and the real, the want of 
which IS one of the principal defects of rationahsm itself 
§ 8 When, hoivever, J/Oche turns from our ideas of 
modes and relations to those of substances, and from the 
objects of the mathematical and moral to those of the 
natural sciences, he finds that the claim to leahty cannot 
be made good by such an easy and a pnon method We 
are only justified, he mamtains, m regarding our know- 
ledge of substances as real, if our ideas of these substances 
have been derived from actual experience We must be 
able to show that the combination of qualities, nhich 
constitutes the specific content of our idea, has been actually 
presented m experience But while Locke in\ anably 
insists upon this fundamental distinction between the 
conditions of the reality of these tivo kinds of ideas, the 
grounds upon which he rests it are not always the same, 
nor are his explanations entirely consistent mth each other 
In Books II and III, in which he is dealing with the 
reality of our ideas, as distinguished from that of the 
knowledge into which they enter, he seems to base the 
distinction upon an intrinsic difference betiieen our ideas 
of substances and our other complex ideas In accordance 
ivith the ontological view which finds in substances the 
ulamate constituents of reality, our ideas of substances 
are supposed to put forward a claim which no other idea 
* toe ttt 
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is capable of making They cbim to represent not merely 
a possible determination of reality but an integral con- 
stituent of It Hence, every proposition about substances 
involves as such an affirmation of real existence Sub- 
stances being themselves self-subsistent bemgs, our ideas 
of substances, it is argued, must be intended to represent 
archetypes nhich have a real existence m nature These 
ideas, therefore, ‘carry tvith them the supposition of some 
real being, from which they are taken, and to which they 
are conformable^ ’ Accordingly, they lack the reality 
intended, or are chimerical, if no such real being exists 
or has existed Claiming to represent an actual constituent 
of reality, the reality of an idea of substance could not be 
made good by merely showing the possibility of an exis- 
tence conformable to the idea Hence, writing of such 
ideas as that of a centaur, Locke tells us that ‘whether 
such substances as these can possibly exist or no, it is 
probable we do not know but he that as tt mil, these 
ideas of substances, being made conformable to no pattern 
existing that we know, and consisting of such collections 
of ideas as no substance ever showed us uiuted together, 
they ought to pass with os for barely imaginary^ * 

At other times, however, when dealing directly with 
the question of the reality of knowledge, rather than of 
the ideas upon which it depends, a different position is 
taken up Locke no longer insists upon applying a different 
standard of reality in the case of substances from that 
which has been accepted as adequate for other complex 
ideas Could we only be assured of the possible coexistence 
in the same being of the various qualities which are involved 
m an idea of substance, our knowledge, it is now held, would 
meet all the requirements needed to ensure its reality The 
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difficulty ;thich he now finds lies in the impossibility of 
determining this possibility a fnori m the case of sub- 
stances Thus, in a passage a portion of which has already 
been quoted, «e arc told that propositions contain *real’ 
as distinguished from ‘verbal* truth, ^vhen the terms are 
‘joined as our ideas agree, and when our ideas are such as we 
knm\ are capable of having an existence in nature, which, 
in substances we cannot knot\ but by knowing that they 
have existedV And since w is only in experience that the 
existence of substances is revealed, our ideas of these must 
be derived from this source, and cannot be obtained by an 
aprtort construction, as in the case of other complex ideas 
If It be asked, why an application of the pnnciple of 
consistency or non*contradictJon fails to guarantee the 
possibility of real existence corresponding to our ideas of 
substances, while it is held competent to secure this for 
our ideas of modes and relations, the final ground of 
difference must be found m the inadequacy of the former 
ideas as compared with the latter For since an idea of 
a mode or a relation only professes to be concerned with 
an abstract feature of the real world, it is m its oivn hmited 
way perfect and complete , whereas our ideas of substances 
alway'S involve the recogmtion of an unknown remamder 
In particular, every matenal substance possesses a ‘real 
constitution,’ which consists of the primary qualities of 
the minute particles of which it is composed, and upon 
this Its secondary or sensible quahties depend Now, we 
can neither knoiv what this real constitution is, nor, were 
we to know it, or to suppose it, could we comprehend the 
depoidence of the secondary qualities upon it Hence 

* IT 5 8 It teems here to be mpEed that the reality ol our fcBOwledge of 
substances would be tnffiae&tly guaraBteed could we be assured that our ideas 
represent poss ble exutents In this case, faowerer it is only real existence which 
can prore a possibihtr of existence 
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It IS impossible for us to tell, apart from experience, whether 
two such qualities are capable of coexisting m the same 
substance or not The absence of overt contradiction is 
in this case no guarantee of real compatibihty, since a 
knowjedge of the unknown conditions upon which the 
sensible qualities depend might reveal a contradiction, 
although no inconsistency is apparent between these quali- 
ties considered in themselves Accordmgly, it is in this in- 
evitable inadequacy of our ideas, when dealing with concrete 
being, that Locke finds the final hindrance to an a prion 
trea ment of substances, similar to that which the mathema- 
tician applies to his subject-matter ‘Had we such ideas 
of substances as to know what real constitutions produce 
t\ose sensible qualities we find in them, and how those 
quahties flow from thence, we could, by the specific ideas 
of their real essences in our own minds, more certainly 
find out their properties, and discover what qualities they 
had or had not, than we can now by our senses and to 
know the properties of gold, it would be no more necessary 
that gold should exist, and that we should make experi- 
ments upon It, than it is necessary for the knowing the 
properties of a triangle that a triangle should exist in any 
matter, the idea in our minds would serve for the one 
as well as the other' ’ 

§ 9 We have now seen wherem, according to Locke, 
the certainty and reaUty of our knowledge consists But 
although the discovery ‘wherem it is that certainty, 
real certainty, consists,* was signahsed by him as one of 
the most important results of his enquiry, there is a further 
charactewstic upon which he insists as essential, if our 
knowledge is to escape the charge of tnviahty I refer 
of course, to the distmction which he draws between 
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‘instructive’ and ‘trifling’ propositions, jn which he aatia- 
pates the Kantian classification of judgments as anal/tical 
and synthetical ^ 

Under the head of tnfiing propositions Locke includes 
both the purelj identical propositions, in which a term is 
predicated of itself, and those analj'tical propositions, the 
predicates of which signify some part, but not the w hjle, of 
the complex idea of which the subject is a name Altaough 
such propositions are ‘certainly true, yet thej add no 
light to our understandings, bring no increase to our 
knowledge^’, the certainty, ivhich they possess, is ‘only a 
verbal certaint) , but not instructive'* ’ It is true that 
identical propositions are expressions of an mtellectuil 
function uhich Locke regards as of fundamental import 
ance for knowledge ‘ The foundation of all our knowledge,’ 
he holds, *hes in the faculty we have of perceiving the same 
idea to be the same, and of discemmg it from those that i 
are different®* But this is so far from justifying the use 
of identical propositions for the purpose of mstiucnon, or 
of extending knowledge, that it is its exphcit condemnation 
For, such propositions teach nothing but what everyone, 
who is capable of discourse, knows without being told, viz 
that the same term is the same term, and the same idea 
the same idea* Analytical propositions, agam, mav sene 
a useful purpose in helping to explain the meaning of a 
name to one who is ignorant of it But their fimction is 
confined to this verbal eluadation, and they effect nothing 
in the way of extending our real knowledge, or knois ledge 
of things For this purpose it is necessary that the 
predicate of our proposition should cany us beyond the 
idea for which its subject stands WTuIe positwc knov^ 
ledge IS found in the perception of an agreement between 
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ideas, the agreement perceived, in order to be instrucUvc, 
must be something other than a relation between a whole 
of content and its part 

The synthetical character o£ all instructive propositions 
IS asserted by Locke in the most emphatic manner ‘We 
can know he says, * the truth of tu-o sorts of propositions 
with perfect certainty The one is of those trifling pro- 
positions which have a certainty m them, but it is only 
a verbal certainty, but not instructive And secondly, we 
can know the truth, and so maybe certain in propositions 
which affirm something of another, which ^s a necessary 
consequence of its precise complex idea, but not contained 
m It as that the external angle of all tnangles is bigger 
than either of the opposite internal angles > which relation 
of the outward angle to either of the opposite internal 
angles making no part of the complex idea signified by 
the name triangle, this is a real truth, and conveys with 
It instructive real knowledge* * Or, descending from the 
region of strict knowledge to propositions which, according 
to Locke, can only claim to be probable, the statements 
that all men have a notion of God, and that all men are sent 
to sleep by opium, are, he tells us instructive propositions , 
for, ‘neither having the notion of God nor being cast into 
a sleep by opium, being contained in the idea signified by 
the word man, we are by such propositions taught some- 
thmg more than barely what the word man stands for® ’ 

§ 10 We have now before us Locke’s general concep- 
tion of the nature of knowledge, though we have still to 
examine his attempt to work it out in detail, m relation 
to the different forms which knowledge assumes Before 
entering upon this further tasl^ however, something must 
be said of Locke’s view of the nature and value of those 
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judgments of opinion, which wc have seen him contrasting 
with the judgments of knowledge, and since these judg- 
ments, unlike the judgments of knowledge, are capable 
of being erroneous, the treatment of this question will 
lead us to the consideration of his theory of error 

In the absence of the perfectly clear and distinct thought 
which for him constitutes knowledge, the mind is, according 
to Descartes, in a state of indifference It still retains, 
indeed, its abilit} to affirm or denj, but such affirmation 
or denial is onl^ effected by a purely arbitraryact of wall, and 
can in no sense be regarded as even an imperfect substitute 
for knqwlcdge So to judge is, in fact, necessarily to err, 
even though the judgment happen to be in accordance with 
fact, would we use our freedom anght, we must in all 
cases suspend our judgment until it can be determined 
by the full light of knowledge ‘ It is a dictate of the 
natural hght, that the knowledge of the understanding 
ought always to precede the determination of the wilJS’ 
whether that determination take the form of theoretical 
judgment or of practical choice With the theorj of his 
predecessor, thus briefly indicated, Locke is at every pomt 
m disagreement 

In the first place, he denies the purely arbitrary char- 
acterattnbuted to the judgments of opinion bj Descartes 
‘As knowledge is no more arbitrarj than perception, so, 

I think, assent is no more m our power than knowledge® 
The judgment of opinion is aluaj's grounded on certain 
features in the objects of our cognition, which serve as 
‘ vbA swwid lb* as 

true, although they do not suffice to enable us to see that 
It IS, and must be so Locke does not, indeed, entirelj’ 
overlook the presence of purely subjective factors in 
^ Meditation iv * iv 30 jff 
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determining our beliefs, but the r6Ic which he assigns to 
them IS subordinate and indirect Here, as in sense- 
perception and in knouledge, our mil, interests and desires 
determine the employment ot non employment of our 
cognitive pouers, and help to select the objects with which 
they are concerned, but our assent in a judgment of 
opinion, equally mth the perceptions of agreement and 
disagreement which constitute knowledge, is in the last 
resort determined by the nature of the objects that are 
before the mind The inferiority of belief or opinion to 
knowledge does not he m the absence of objective deter 
mmation, but in the fact that the connection asserted is 
not in this case seen, either immediately or mediately, to 
be involved in the intrinsic nature of the contents between 
which It is supposed to subsist In the absence of intuitive 
evidence, upon which the possibility of demonstration 
depends, the mind makes use of ‘proofs,’ or intervening 
ideas, ‘whose connection is not constant and immutable, 
or at least is not seen to be so* ’ These serve as ‘induce- 
ments’ to the mind to assent, but, failing to reveal a 
necessary connection, they yidd opinion and not know- 
ledge ‘Herein lies the difference between probabihty and 
certainty, faith and knowledge, that m all parts of know- 
ledge there is intuition , each intermediate idea, each step 
has its visible and certain connection m beUef, not so 
That which makes me beheve is something extraneous to 
the thing I believe , something not evidently joined on both 
sides to, and so not manifestly showing the agreement or 
disagreement of, those ideas that are under consideration® ’ 
Thus Locke would say that I do not strictly know, but 
only believe that Julius Caesar invaded Britain, or that all 
crows are black For in neither case do I apprehend the 
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connection asserted as neccssanly invoUed in the verv 
nature of the objects of my thought I cannot see that 
the act of invading Britain is necessarily involved in my 
idea of Julius Caesar, or that blackness is necessarilv 
connected wth the other characteristics bj uhich I 
recognise a crow The one statement I accept on the 
ground of historical testimony, the other I believe on the 
analogy of mj ovra past experience But these grounds 
are merely external supports, ‘extraneous to the thing 
I believe,’ which may determine and rightly determine mj 
judgment, but cannot make good the want of inner 
connection 

In the account which Locke gives of these extraneous 
grounds of probabihty, he assumes in general a natural 
correspondence between their logical cogency and their 
psychological influence upon the mind As the ‘natural 
tendency* of the mind is ‘toivards knowledge,* so, in 
the dimmer region of conjecture, it is ‘the nature of the 
understanding constantly to close with the more probable 
side' ’ It was, as has been pointed out, only in the fourth 
edition of the Essay that Locke was led to recognise the 
influence of ‘chance or custom’ in producing associations 
of ideas, and the irrational influence which might thus 
be exerted upon the judgment, and his account of the 
grounds of probability and degrees of assent was never 
revised m view of this neiv position 

§ II A general correspondence being thus supposed to 
exist between the psychological influence of the objective 
conditions of belief and their logical value, as indications of 
a ‘hkehness to be true,’ the problem of error is formulated 
by Locke in the form of the qudktion, as to how it is possible 
for us to form a judgment which is contrary to probabihty 
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*lf assent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper object and 
motive of our assent be probability.. .it will be demanded, 
how men come to give their assents contrary to proba- 
bility^.’ In so far as the conditions of such wrong assent 
or error are merely negative, they present no particular 
difficulty from. Locke’s point of view. Thus, where there is 
ignorance of ‘ proofs * or relevant considerations, or want of 
skill, or want of will, to use them, the understanding may faU 
into error, although its assent is strictly in accordance with 
the logical value of the data upon which it works. He 
is forced, however, to recognise the existence of more 
positive causes of error, among which he enumerates the 
influence exerted upon the mind by preconceived opinions 
and hypotheses, deference to authority, and ‘predominant 
, passions.’ These forms of bias lead the mind to check 
its enquiries and to refuse consideration to unwelcome 
evidence, in consequence of which the data present to 
the understanding in judging are artificially limited. That 
faculty, however, is not itself impaired in the performance 
of its function. Even in the case of ‘ predominant passions,’ 
where the presence of a purely subjective factor is most 
conspicuous, ‘our assent is in the last resort determined, 
not by us but for us, in accordance with the nature of the 
objects before the mind and their evidential value. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE KINDS AKD LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 

§ I Locke’s definition of knowledge as ‘nothing but 
the perception of the connection and agreement, or dis- 
agreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas,’ is at once 
followed by a classification of knowledge, based upon the 
different forms which may be assumed by the agreement 
or disagreement in question ‘To understand a little 
more distinctly wheran this agreement or disagreement 
consists, I think we may reduce it all to these four sorts 
(i) Identity or diversity (2) Relation (3) Coexistence, 
or necessary connection (4) Real existence^ * That a 
formal objection may be taken to this division, on the 
ground that the speaes enumerated are not mutuallj 
exclusive, since identity and ‘coexistence or necessary 
connection’ are themselves rdations, Locke is himself 
fully aware These are, however, he maintains, ‘so 
peculiar ways of agreement or disagreement,’ and mvolve 
‘so different grounds of affirmation and denial’ that thej 
‘deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and not 
under relation m general^ ’ We shall find, indeed, that 
the above classification is little more than a preliminary 
survey of the ground, serving to set in rehef the various 
topics to which Locke thinks it necessarj to call speaal 
attention, but which does not adequately represent his 
final view of the different types of knowledge 
» IV I 3 * nr I 7 
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§2 When ‘identity or diveisny* is spoken of by 
Locke as one of the four kinds of agreement or disagree- 
ment, It must be borne in mmd that it is not the identity 
of a concrete individual, or even of an idea as a psychical 
occurrence, which is in question, but the identity of the 
content of an idea and its disunction from that of every 
other idea Now a recognmon of identity m this sense 
IS, he holds, involved m the very meaning of an idea ‘It 
IS the first act of the mind, when it has any sentiments 
or ideas at all, to perceive its ideas, and, so far as 
It perceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby 
also to perceive their difference, and that one is not another 
This IS so absolutely necessary that without it there could 
be no knowledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no distinct 
thoughts at all^ ’ But although this ability to identify and 
discriminate the contents of our ideas is ‘the foundation 
of all our knowledgeV does not of itself afford us any 
‘positive knowledge’ at alP For the identical proposi- 
tions which result from this identification of an idea wth 
Itself are, as we have seen, only examples of those ‘trifling* 
propositions which are incapable of conveying or expressing 
any real knowledge Hence, as Locke himself describes 
It, this first form of agreement or disagreement of ideas 
constitutes a necessary presupposition, rather than a kmd, 
of knowledge It may, in fact, be regarded as the point 
of transition, from the operation of the understanding which 
consists m the mere ‘ perception of ideas m our minds^ ’ to 
the further form of perception which constitutes knowledge 
§3 Having insisted upon the abstract identity of 
the content of each idea, Locke is confronted with the 
necessity of explaining the possibihty of predication m 
accordance with this view For, if every idea is identical 
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With Itself, and distinct from every other, how can one 
idea be affirmed of another? And yet, as we have seen, 
to affirm each of itself, and to deny its identity with any 
other, yields no positive knowledge at all Locke’s solution 
of the difficulty consists in pomting our that sigmficant 
predication involves the assertion, not of bare identity 
or diversity, but of other and more deter min ate relations 
between the contents of our ideas In confirmation of 
this, he points out that we cannot predicate one abstract 
noun of another which signifies a different abstract idea 
‘All our affirmations, then, are only m concrete, which is 
the affirmmg, not one abstract idea to be another, but 
one abstract idea to be jomed to another* * Had Locke 
developed further the significance of the reference to 
concrete being, which is here stated to be involved m 
all predication, he would greatly have strengthened his 
general position Apart from this new and valuable 
suggestion, what is here stated is only an explicit recog- 
nition of the relational nature of knowledge which was 
already involved in Locke’s defimtion of it And since 
there are many wa)S m which ideas may be thus ‘joined’ 
or related to each other, the inevitable tendency of his ’ 
logic IS towards the recognition of a plurality of relational 
forms of propositions So far from the subject predicate 
relation being regarded b> Locke as the fundamental tj’pe, 
to which all others must be reduced, it is itself regarded 
by him as secondary and derivative Propositions in 
which a quahty is predicated of a substance', ?re, he 
ho'ds, in so far as they express definne knea^edge, 
assertions of relations of concomitance between contents 
Thus, he tells us, that the proposition *a man ts 
white signifies that the thing that has the essence of 
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a man has also in it the essence of whiteness A man 
ts rational signifies that the same thing that hath the 
essence of a man hath also in it the essence of rationality^ ’ 
§ 4. We are thus driven on, from the consideration 
of the identity and diversity of our ideas to that of the 
specific relations which are apprehended between their 
contents, the perception of which constitutes Locke’s 
second kind of agreement or disagreement of our ideas 
Or, to put the matter m his own words ‘Since all distinct 
ideas must eternally he known not to be the same, and so 
be universally and constantly denied one of another, there 
could be no room for any positive knowledge at if we 
could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and 
find out the agreement or disagreement they have one 
tvith another in several ways the mmd takes of comparing 
them® ’ The knoivledge which Locke includes under 
the second of his four divisions is that which consists of 
a perception of relations between our abstract ideas, or 
between the content of one idea and that of another, when 
abstraction has been made of the spacial, temporal and 
other arcumstances of sensible existence It is assumed, 
tind the assumption is fundamental for Locke’s theory of 
’^pentific knmvledge that when abstraction has thus been 
made from the conditions of concrete existence, the con 
tents thus conceived are not merely self identical and 
isolated units, but are found to be definitely connected 
with each other by relations, which can be apprehended 
by our thought when it considers them These relations 
are expressly distinguished from the relation of a whole 
of content to its parts, the statement of which would only 
yield analytical and consequently trifling propositions 
These relations, moreover, being involved in the very 
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nature of our abstract ideas, are perceived to be necessary 
Thus this kind of knowledge complies in every respect 
wnth the requirements of Lock’s general conception of 
knowledge, and constitutes its typical exemplification 
Such knowledge, moreover, is universal, its universality 
being involved m the abstract character of its groundL 
For a relation which is seen to be involved in the very 
nature of certain abstract ideas must hold good m all 
cases in which these abstract contents receive embodiment 
in concrete being Finally, the propositions which set 
forth these relations bettveen abstract ideas may be 
designated as * eternal venaes * Since the ideas m question 
have been expressly abstracted from all temporal condi 
tions, their relations cannot be subject to temporal change 
‘Names being supposed to stand perpetually for the same 
ideas, and the same ideas having immutably the same 
habitudes one to another, propositions concermng an\ 
abstract ideas that are once true must needs be eternal 
verities^ * At the same time he msists that this tune- 
transcending charactenstic of abstract truth must be 
freed from the mystery and from the metaphysical unphca- 
tions ivhich had been connected iwth it by the Cambridge 
Platomsts and others AeUmae ventates do not constitute 
a pecuhar kind of universal propositions, distmguished from 
others by the special dignity and worth of their subject- 
matter, on the contrary, Locke declares ‘all general 
truths are eternal venties^ ’ Nor, again, does their eternal 
nature imply their mnateness m the mind of man, or any 
special value as representative of a reahty beyond the mind 
* Such propositions are, therefore, called eUrttal truths, not 
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because they are eternal propositions actually formed, and 
antecedent to the understanding that at any time makes 
them , nor because they are imprinted on the mind from 
any patterns that are anywhere out of the mind, and 
existed before , but because, being once made about abstract 
ideas so as to be true, they will, whenever they can be 
supposed to be made again at any time, past or to come, 
by a mind having those ideas, always actually be true^ ’ 
§ 5 Turning now from the general characteristics of 
this kind of knowledge to the truths by which m Locke’s 
opinion It IS exemplified, we find that his illustrations are 
almost invariably drawn from the propositions of arith- 
metic and geometry It must not be supposed, indeed, 
that he considers such knowledge to be confined to the 
sphere of quantity Thus, it is a perception of a relation 
of this kind between our abstract ideas which, in his view, 
constitutes the 3ustification of the universal principles by 
which every mode is referred to a substance and every 
occurrence to a cause For, although Locke thinks that 
he has shown that our ideas of substance and cause originate 
m experience, he holds that experience cannot constitute 
the logical justification of these or any other stnctlj 
universal principles His view of the subject is most 
exphcitly stated m the course of his controversy with 
StiUingfleet, but in a manner quite in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Essay He there explains that 'Everything 
that has a Beginning must have a cause, is a true principle 
of reason, or a proposition certainly true, which we come 
to know by the same way, * e by contemplating our ideas 
and perceiving that the idea of beginning to be is neces- 
sarily connected with the idea of some operation, and the 
idea of operation with the idea o£ something operating, 
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which we call a cause, and so, the beginning to be is per- 
ceived to agree tvith the idea of a cause, as is expressed 
in the proposition^ * It is a similar necessit) which com- 
pels us to refer the data of experience to a substratum, 
since we find ourselves unable to conceive them as self- 
subsistmg, or as merely dependent upon one another 
§ 6 But single principles of this land, however 
important they may be, do not of themselves constitute 
a bodj of scientific knowledge, whereas, the peculiar 
characteristics of relational knoivledge show themseJi es in 
the most striking way in the s}’sten)S of rationally connected 
truths which constitute demonstrative science Demon- 
stration Itself, It IS clear, is dependent upon our abibty 
to perceive intuitively relations of necessary connection 
betiveen the contents of our ideas, since we can only 
mediately perceive an agreement or disagreement 
two ideas if each of these is seen to stand in some r 
relation to a third Accordingly, in connection 
question of the extent of our relational Jcnowledg 
discusses the possibihtj of applying the demoi 
method to different subject-matters 

In the mathematical sciences, and m these ale 
Locke able to find such a rationally sjstematisi 
of knowledge, alreadj worked out According!) , ; 
as for most of his contemporaries, these sciences con 
the ideal, by reference to which other departm 
knowledge were criticised and their short-comings r< 

But notwithstandmg the predominant influence of 
matical conceptions and of the mathematical ideal 
does not follow Descartes m proclaiming a prti 
universal applicability of the mathematical method 
possible extent of demonstrative science should, he 

* First Letter to StiU ogBeet, tferit*, vot i\ pp 61 2. 
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be made the subject of a careful enquiry, which must 
seek to discover the reasons for the present unique position 
of mathematics, and to ascertain what other subject- 
matters, if any, are intrinsically capable of similar rational 
treatment 

It IS fundamental for Locke's view of the mathematical 
sciences that they are not concerned directly with sensible 
or concrete existences but with ideal constructions It is 
essential, indeed, as we have seen, for the ‘reality’ of these 
sciences, that we should know that these ideas are capable 
of embodiment in the real world, and this assurance 
Locke thinks we possess But that the truth of a mathema- 
tical proposition is in any way dependent on the existence 
of objects conforming to its ideas, he emphatically denies 
Its reference to real existence is purely hypothetical The 
proposition implies that the relation which it expresses 
between our ideas will hold good of real things, if and 
in so far as real things exist corresponding to these ideas 
‘The mathematician considers the truth and properties 
belonging to a rectangle or circle only as they are m idea 
in his own mind For it is possible he never found either 
of them existing mathematically, i e precisely true, m his 
life But yet the knowledge he has of any truths or 
properties belonging to a circle, or any other mathema- 
tical figure, are nevertheless true and certain, even of real 
•^Kings existing, because real things are no further con- 
cerned, nor intended to be meant by any such propositions, 
than as things really agree to those archetypes m his mmd^ ’ 
But this abstraction from the conditions of concrete 
existence, upon which the posssbihty of demonstrative 
science depends, seems at first sight capable of being made 
m reference to other modes and relations besides those of 
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quantity. We must, therefore, enquire whether our 
spacial and numerical ideas possess any distinctive cha- 
racteristics which render them alone, or in a pre-eminent 
degree, capable of demonstrative treatment. The question 
is one to which Locke recurs again and again. 

§ 7. ‘The reason tvhy it (i.^. demonstration) has been 
generally sought for and supposed to be only in those 
(i.g. the mathematical sciences), I imagine has been, not 
only the general usefulness of those sciences, but because, 
in comparing their equality or excess, the modes of numbers 
have every the least difference very clear and perceivable; 
and though in extension every the least excess is not so 
perceptible, yet the mind has found out nays to examine, 
and discover demonstratively, the just equality of two 
angles, or extensions, or figures; and both these, i.f. 
numbers and figures, can be set down by visible and lasting 
marks, wherein the ideas under consideration are perfectly 
determined j which for the most part they are not, where 
they are marked only by names and words^.’ In this 
passage Locke summarises his view of the characteristics 
which render our mathematical ideas more readily 
capable of demonstrative treatment than others. Since a 
distinction is made between arithmetic and geometry m 
this respect, we must consider the two cases separately. 

The demonstrative character of the science of number 
is made to rest primarily upon the perfect determination 
or precision of the ideas with which it is concerned, which 
in turn is dependent upon the discreteness of its subject- 
matter. As we are told elservhere, the simple modes of 
number are ‘of all other the most distinct; every the least 
variation, which is an tmit, making each combination as 
clearly different from that which approacheth nearest to 
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It, as the most remote , two bmg as distinct from one as 
two hundred, and the idea of two as distinct from the idea 
of three as the magnitude of the whole earth is from that 
of a mite This is not so in other simple modes, in which 
It IS not so easy, nor perhaps possible, for us to distinguish 
betwixt two approaching ideas, which yet are really diffe- 
rent^ ’ As a result of this perfect precision and definiteness 
of our ideas of numbers, the relations which subsist between 
them are at once laid bare to the mind’s intuitive power 
Simple arithmetical propositions, such as 3=2+1, are 
declared to be apprehended by the irresistible light of 
intuition and are regarded as furnishing the foundation of 
the whole structure of the science That such propositions 
are ‘instructive’ or synthetic is nowhere expressly stated, 
but to suppose that the science of arithmetic is built up 
by means of ‘trifling’ propositions would be to run counter 
to Locke’s whole teaching on the subject 

Turning, now, to the case of geometry, we are told 
that It suffers under a disadvantage as compared with 
arithmetic, since ‘ in extension every the least excess is 
not so perceptible’ as in numbers The continuous nature 
of extension renders it impossible for us to distinguish with 
the same ease and certamty every difference in this kind 
of quantity Since, however, geometry is not m Locke’s 
view concerned with the sensible extensions of particular 
figures, except in so far as these may be employed to 
represent the universal ideas with which the science properly' 
deals, the difference here insisted upon would appear to 
be one m the apphcation oi geometrical propositions to 
sensible existences rather than in their intrinsic nature 
It is at all events not regarded by Locke as creating any 
real difficulty m the intuitive apprehension of relations 
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bet\veen these ideas, as the result of what he calls their 
‘juxtaposition’ or ‘immediate application’ to each other. 
The point upon which he insists, as the peculiar glory of 
geometry, is the success with which the mind has ‘foimd 
out ways to examine and discover demonstratively the 
just equality of two angles or extensions or figures,’ by 
the use of intermediate ideas or ‘proofs.’ We must, 
I think, understand Locke to refer here primarily to the 
method of ideal superposition as employed in the geometrj' 
of Euclid, the only geometry in which he was really at home, 
though the recent application of algebra to the solution 
of geometrical problems was also in his mind, and appeared 
to him full of promise for other branches of knowledge 
as wellk 

The further advantage, tvhich he assigns to arithmetic 
and geometry in common, is the use of ‘visible and lasting 
marks, wherein the ideas under consideration are perfectly 
determined.’ In the case of geometry, it is, of course, the 
emplojTnent of a sensible diagram which is referred to. 
Its value, in Locke’s opinion, lies in its checking the ten- 
dency to variation in our ideas, by which one idea is 
unintentionally substituted for another, which constitutes 
so great and subtle a danger in our thinking. ‘Diagrams 
dra^vn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, and 
not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their 
signification. An angle, circle or square, draivn in lines, 
lies open to the view, and cannot be mistaken; it remains 
unchangeable, and may at leisiue be considered and es- 
aimneci, and the demonstraaonbe revised, and aYi the parts 

* ‘Who know$ wbat methods to enlarf« oor knowledge in other brsnebes o( 
sdence mzy hereafter be invented, answering that of algebra In mathematics, 
which so readjf finds out ideas of qoaotiries to measure others hy, whore equahty 
or proportion we could othermje very hardly or perhaps never come to know?' 
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of It may be gone over more than once, without any danger 
of the least change m the ideas^ ’ It will be observed that 
the diagram itself is not the subject of the demonstration, 
but the ‘ideas in the mind’ of which it is a copy, its use 
to the geometer being, as he says elsewhere, ‘steadily to 
suggest to his mind those several ideas he would make 
use of in that demonstration® * Moreover, as a common 
object of perception, it serves not only to guard against 
fluctuations m our own ideas, but to secure a common 
understanding with others 

A somewhat similar purpose is, Locke thinks, performed 
for arithmetic by the use of numerical svmbols, although 
It cannot be claimed that these are ‘copies’ of our ideas 
of numbers themselves That they do not fully perform 
the same functions as the geometrical diagram is implied 
in the remark that these symbols ‘help not the mind at 
all to perceive the agreements of any two or more numbers, 
that the mind has only by intuition of its own ideas of the 
numbers themselves® ’ Their usefulness, accordingly, he 
declares, is limited to their aid to the memory in fixing 
m an unambiguous and lasting manner the results of our 
previous intuitions 

While the above charactenstics account, in Locke’s 
opinion, for the greater progress which has been made in 
the mathematical sciences and explain the commonly 
received view that in these alone is demonstration possible, 
they do not, he considers, constitute an intrinsic superiority 
of the subject matter of these saences over aU others 
in this respect, or justify the assumption that demonstra- 
tion IS necessarily confined to them In so far as the 
advantages of arithmetic and geometry are conceived by 
him to consist in the use of aruficial aids, by which the 
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requisite idcis ire ‘stcidil) suggested to the mind,* there 
seems no renson whj simihr aids should not he made use 
of A\ith equal success m the investigation of other ideas, 
and Locke, as we ha\e seen, is not without hope of what 
mav be effected elsei\hcrc bj the aid of ‘algebra or some 
thing of that kind * For the rest, it is not anything in the 
intrinsic nature of our ideas of numbers or space upon which 
the demonstrative character of the sciences which deal 
wath them depends, but m the one case the superior prea- 
Sion with which their content is determined, and in the 
other the fact that we have ‘found wajs* of indircctl} 
establishing relations of cquaht) In one startling passage 
we are even told that, although our ideas of colours suffer 
from the disadvantage that we can neither ‘perceive’ nor 
‘find wajs to measure* their ‘degrees* wath accuracy, >et, 
‘where the difference is so great as to produce m the mind 
clearly distinct ideas, whose differences con be perfectly 
retained, these ideas of colours, as w e see in different kinds, 
a" blue and red, are as capable of demonstration as ideas of 
number and extension \Vhat I have here said of whiteness 
and colours, I think, holds true m all secondary qualities 
and their modes** Although wc must not take this to 
imply that these ideas of secondarj’ quahties are as rich 
in intuitive connections, or as capable of systematic 
elaboration, the passage shows how strong was the 
tendency m Locke to assimilate our other ideas to those 
of quantity 

§ 8 It is perhaps not surprising that this inclination 
to mmimise the pecuhanfies of the mathematical saences 
should find its counterpart in a tendency to extend mathe- 
matical conceptions to the whole range of knowledge 
Thus, we find Locke speaking of intuition in general, by 
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which xdations are apprehended between ideas, whatever 
the nature of these may be, as consisting in the ‘juxta- 
position’ of ideas or m their ‘immediate application’ to 
one another In a similar strain the employment of an 
intermediate idea or ‘proof’ in demonstration is compared 
to the use of a yard measure, for the purpose of comparing 
magnitudes which cannot be ‘immediately applied’ to one 
another or ‘juxtaposed ’ In fact, not only do the mathe- 
matical sciences furnish him with his most frequent illus- 
trations of those necessary synthetic connections, the 
perception of which constitutes universal and instructive 
knowledge, but the> colour his whole conception of know- 
ledge And while algebra may be spoken of, m a vague 
way, as a laeful device for the advancement of knowledge, 
It IS geometry, with its method of ideal superposition, 
ivhich really furnishes the operative content of Locke’s 
thought on. the whole matter 

§9 It 18 in respect of ethics that Locke proclaims 
most definitely and with the greatest insistence the possi- 
bihty of extending the apphcation of the demonstrative 
method beyond the region of quantity, and we must now 
proceed to consider his conception of this science In 
order to make clear his view of the subject it will be neces- 
sary to notice briefly his general view of ethics, which 
will be found to combine positions which have not often 
been held in conjunction In the first place, while denying 
that the mmd is always determined by the prospect of 
pleasure, or aversion to pam, he maintains that good and 
evil are ‘nothing but pleasure or pam, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or pam to us^’ Moral 
differs from natural good or evil simply by the fact that 
the pleasure or pam, to which it is relative, is such as is 
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nttached by the mnker of some law to us obscnance or 
non-observance, as distinguished from that which is ‘the 
natural product and consequence of the action u«elP ’ 
Without such ‘sanctions/ to use the term of a later school 
of moralists, a moral law would, in Locke’s opinion, be 
without force or obligation Of laws he distinguishes 
three kinds First, the civil law, with its definite rewards 
and punishments Secondly, the law of opinion or reputa 
tion, with Its less definite but not less real sanctions, of 
praise or blame, for actions which conform to or depart 
from the standards of conduct current m a particular 
societj Although this law of opinion is found to conform 
to the general rule that * those actions are esteemed virtuous 
which are thought absolutely necessar) to the preservation 
of soaety, and those that disturb or dissolve bonds of 
community are everytvhere esteemed ill and vicious®’, 
and although, consequently, ‘as to the mam,’ virtue and 
vice are ‘for the most part kept the same everywhere®’, 
such a standard is relative to some particular societj, 
and could not be made the subject of a demonstrative 
science A good deal of prejudice was created among 
Locke’s contemporaries by his declaration that the law 
of opinion IS ‘the measure of virtue and vice,’ which are 
consequently relative to conventional estimates of conduct 
It IS not, however, with these variable judgments of value 
that ethics, according to him is properly concerned, but 
With the content of the divine law, which constitutes 
‘ the unchangeable rule of right and wrong^ ’ To this 
third and final kmd of Jaw the Jaw of opinion ought to 
correspond, although it does not alwaj's do so Finallj, 
while he beheved that the law imposed upon men bj the 
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divine will had been made the subject of revelation, he 
aUo maintained that its content could be ascertained by 
‘the hght of nature’ It is the ‘law of nature,’ which 
expresses the di\ine will for man as such, and is capable 
of being learned by the proper use of our rational faculties, 
that Locke declares to be capable of demonstration 
Thus in Locke’s conception of ethics we find a denial of 
psychological hedonism combined with a strictly hedonistic 
theory of the nature of the good, while the insistence 
on the need of a theological basis, and of an appeal to 
sanctions, is united ivith a rational a fnon method of 
determining what actions are right or wrong It is, of 
course, with the natute of this method and the resulting 
judgments that we are here specially concerned 

^ 10 Locke’s theory of demonstrative ethics is built 
upon the conception that ethics is, like mathematics, 
an abstract science, concerned with relations between 
the contents of certain abstract ideas, uncomplicated by 
the necessity of reference to the actual conditions of 
concrete existence As m geometry we treat of the 
nature of the circle as such, without needing to consider 
iijhether this figure as defined has ever actually existed 
in the real world, so tn ethics we deal with the abstract 
nature of certain, actions, irrespective of their actual per- 
formance by men Assuming, further, that the relations 
between the latter kind of ideas are as capable of intuitive 
apprehension and rational systematisation as those which 
belong to quantity, Locke hdd that universal propositions 
conce-WAWg Wds attucaa ctm’id be demonstrated 
in the same manner, and with the same certainty, as mathe- 
matical conclusions To constitute such knowledge ‘real’ 
the propositions in question must, indeed, be assumed to 
refer to actions which are known to be possible, and hke 
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the theorems of mathematics they involve a hypothetical 
reference to concrete real actions But their combination 
of umversahty and certainty depends on the abstraction 
which has been made in their formulation from the circum- 
stances of real existence An important difference between 
ethics and mathematics would appear to result from the 
fact that, in Locke’s view, the content of our abstract 
apprehension of moral relations possesses no genuine 
ethical significance until it has been shown to be an expres- 
sion of the divine will Thus, after all, ethics has its 
Basis in an existential proposition asserting the real existence 
of God This proposition, however, is one which is regarded 
by Locice as differing m land from the propositions v,hich 
merely assert existence on the ground of some particular 
experience For, while these latter are always wanting 
m the apprehension of the intellectual necessity, which is 
essential to knowledge m the strict sense of the term, the 
existence of the Divine Being is held to be a matter of de- 
monstration, and to possess a certainty which is only shared 
among existential propositions by the aSumation of my 
own existence Hence, the necessity of a reference to it 
did not appear to Locke to detract from the demonstrative 
character of the science ‘The idea of a Supreme Being, 
infinite in power, goodness and wisdom, whose workmanship 
we are, and on ivhom we depend, and the idea of ourselves 
as understanding, rational creatures, being such as are clear 
in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, 
afford such foundation of our duty and rules of action as 
might place moraht) amongst the sciences capable of 
demonstration , uherein, I doubt not, but from self-ei ident 
propositions, by necessary consequences, as incontest- 
able as those m mathematics, the measures of right and 
wrong might be made out, to any one that will appi) 
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himself v.ith the same mdifferency and attention to the 
one as he does to the other of these sciences' ’ 

Beyond the assertion of this general point of view, 
however, the Essay does not go At the beginning of their 
correspondence, Molyneux expressed a wish that he would 
* think of obliging the world with a treatise of morals, 
drawn up according to the hints you frequently give in 
the Essay t of being demonstrable, according to the mathe- 
matical method® ’ To this request, Locke replied that it 
IS one thing to see that morality is capable of demonstra- 
tive treatment, and another thing to work out the demon- 
stration , but promised, nevertheless, to turn his thoughts 
to the matter Molyneux returned to the point again, 
and was not the only one who incited him to the attempt 
In the end, though Locke was able to assure his corre- 
spondent that he had laid by some materials for the 
purpose, the intention was never earned out The task, 
he was inclined to think, was too great for ‘one m my age 
and health’ Besides, the gospel containing ‘so perfect 
a body of ethics,’ it seemed to him that ‘reason may be 
excused from that enquiry, since she may find man’s duty 
clearer and cosier in revelation than m herself*, and that 
his own time and strength might be better spent ‘m other 
researches,* in which he found himself ‘more in the dark® ’ 
It IS probable that Locke realised more fully the difficulties 
of the undertaking the more he thought about it There 
seems, indeed, some indication of this in the changes of 
expression introduced m the fourth edition of the Essay^ 
>.o. 'xbj/th, xA etVncs is stiQ 

mninnincd, the position is put forward mth some- 
what greater reserve than in the earlier editions If m 
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conclusion, we consider the cximplcs which Locke gi\cs, m 
the Essa^, of intuiin e md demonstratii c knowledge con- 
cerning moril ideas, wc shdll not find the outlook for the 
new science verj promising ‘Propertj’ being defined as 
*a right to anything^ and ^injusticc^ is *the invasion or 
violation of that right,* it certainl; foUons that ‘where 
there is no property, there is no injustice* Or, to take 
his other illustration, ‘the idea of government being the 
establishment of societ\ upon certain rules or laws, which 
require conformity to them, and the idea of absolute 
liberty being for nnj one to do \%hatever he pleases,* w c may 
indeed declare with confidence that ‘no government allows 
absolute libert} * ’ But it is not easj to see how either 
proposition could be defended against the charge of trifling 
The fact that he compares the first of these examples to 
the demonstration that the internal angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, only serves to show that, aotwith 
standing his insistence upon the necessity for sjnthesis for 
‘instructive’ propositions, Locke here fails to maintain the 
distinction between the old view, that the sciences can be 
extracted bj a process of analysis from definitions, and the 
more adequate theory vvhich he seeks to put in its place 
§ II From the knowledge which consists in perceiving 
relations between our abstract ideas, Locke distmguishes, 
in his classification a knowledge of ‘coexistence or necessary 
connection * \\Tiat Locke has m mind is really a distinction 
between the relations which our thought discovers between 
the contents of our ideas, when abstraction is made from 
the conditions of actual existence, and the special relations 
which are involved in the fact of concrete existence itself 
The conception of substance bemg regarded as the funda 
mental category for the interpretation of the real, these 
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relations are conceived as primarily relations of coexistence 
or incompatibility of existence between determinations of 
the same substantial being 

It will be observed that in accordance with the require- 
ments of Locke’s general conception of knowledge, our 
knowledge of coexistence is spoken of as a knowledge of 
necessary connections Where this necessity is wanting, 
not only are we ‘ utterly incapable of universal and certain 
knowledge^,’ but the general requirements of our ideal 
of knowledge are not themselves fully met Thus, when 
Locke declares that our knowledge of this kind is ‘very 
short, though in this consists the greatest and most 
material part of our knowledge concerning substances®,’ 
what he means is not that we can only make a small 
number of statements concerning coexistence, but that 
such propositions are mosilj wanting in intellectual 
necessity In some few cases, indeed, he thinks this is 
present That ‘figure necessarily supposes extension®,* 
that ‘receiving or communicating motion by impulse 
supposes sohdity^,’ that ‘ two bodies cannot be m the same 
place®/ and that the same subject cannot have more 
than one determination of the same primary quahty or 
more than one sensible idea peculiar to each sense at the 
same time®, are given as examples of propositions con- 
cerning coexistence which possess the same necessity and 
universality as our knowledge of relations between our 
abstract ideas The difficulty is to defend them against 
the charge of ‘trifling/ and to justify their separate classi- 
^cifcicm htpart, 'nuwe\er, irom a ^ew propositions of this 
kind, Locke maintains that we can make no statements 
concerning coexistence which are at once certain and 
universal We must notice the grounds of this contention 
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% 12 Wc invc nlrcad) seen that our thought is unable 
to determine, apart from a reference to cxpcncncc, even 
the possibility of the cocMstcnce of the sensible qualities, 
and of the powers of modifying the qualities of other 
bodies, which make up the chief part of our ideas of 
material substances It is clearly still less capable of 
determining a fnori a necessity of coexistence Faihng 
to discover intuitive connections between the abstract 
ideas of these quahties and powers, we must, ^tIotcc, 
icsQTt to experience for our knowledge of coexis- 
tence That our senses ‘inform us* of the coexistence of 
various qualities in the same subject appears to Locke 
obvious Such knowledge, however, he mamtams, is 
confined to particular instances, which arc incapable of 
furnishing the basis of a knowledge which is universal 
For experience cannot yield the intellectual necessity by 
which we see that a connection cannot be othennse, and 
without this there can be no strictly universal knowledge 
The connection as given m experience is merely one of 
fact, and however frequent and uniform its occurrence 
may be, any extension to cases which have not been 
actually experienced is a matter of probability and not 
of knowledge Thus, ‘we cannot with certainty affirm 
that all men sleep at intervals, that no man can be nourished 
by wood or stones, that all men will be poisoned by hem 
lock, however highly probable these propositions may 
be^ ’ In fine, ‘coexistence can be no further known 
than It IS perceived,’ and where it cannot be perceived 
■*m general by the necessary connection of the ideas them 
selves,’ It can only be known ‘in particular subjects by the 
observation of our senses*’ Smee science consists of 
certain and universal truths, this particularity of our 
» rv tf »s 
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knossicdge of coexistence has for Locke the important 
consequence of pHcmg a science of ph>sical nature beyond 
our reach He is *apt to doubt that, hou far soever human 
mdustr) may advance useful and C3s.penmcntal philosoph) 
in physical things, scientifical will still be out of our reach*,’ 
and even declares that it would be Most labour’ to seek 
after *a perfect science of natural bodies®’ It must be 
observed, however, that Locke regards this result as mainlj 
due to the particular limitations of the human mind, 
rather than to an} ultimate want of rational connection 
in the kind of reality m question Though ive can only 
refer the factual connections which experience reveals to 
the good pleasure of God, it does not follow that they arc 
m themselves arbitrary In the very passage m which 
he tells us that we cannot know that man is incapable of 
being nourished by wood or stones, he goes on to speak of 
the ‘ real constitution ’ of roan, * which is the root wherein 
all his inseparable qualities are united and from whence 
they flow® ’ Even when he seems to sound in anticipation 
the very note of the scepticism of Hume, he reaffirms the 
theory of real essences It remains, m Kis view, ‘past 
doubt there must be some real constitution, on which any 
collection of simple ideas coexisting must depend* ’ 

This real constitution or essence being held to consist 
of the primary qualities of the insensible parts of body, 
Locke is led to speculate as to the possibility of a science 
of natural phenomena, upon the assumption of an improve 
ment m our ideas of this minute structure Could we 
obtain adequate ideas of the real essences of bodies we 
would be able, he thinks, to determine a ■prion, m a demon 
strative manner, the various modifications which take 
place as the result of their interactions ‘Did ue know 
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the mechanicil afTcctions of the partjcfcs of rhubarb, 
hemlock, opium, and t man, as a watchmaker docs those 
of a watch, wherebj it performs its operations, and of a 
file, which, bj rubbing on them, wall alter the figure of 
an\ of the wheels, a\c should be able to tell beforehand 
that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make 
a man sleep as well as a watchmaker can, that a jittle 
piece of paper laid on the balance wall keep the wheels 
from going till it be removed, or that, some small part of 
It being rubbed by a file, the machine would quite lose 
Its motion, and the watch go no more* * 

Such a science as this presents itself to Locke as a 
possible extension of our present knowledge, since are 
at least able to concciv c necessar> relations of interdepend- 
ence among the mathematical and mechanical properties 
of matter, although those which experience reveals, such 
as the communication of motion by impulse, are not always 
thoroughl) comprehensible The chief bar to such know- 
ledge lies, he thinks, m the mabihty of our senses to afford 
us ideas of the minute consticuuon of matter But even 
if the possibihtj of such a science could be realised, the 
world of physical fact, as revealed in experience would 
not be rendered completely mtelhgible There would stiU 
remain ‘another and more mcurable part of ignorance*’ 
For the objects of expenence possess secondary or sensible 
quahties, and for their complete comprehension it would 
not only be necessary to discover the mathematical and 
mechanical determinations upon which these appearances 
depend, bwt to apptehewd the mniuvet vsv vihicK tKe> Sow 
from them But this we can never hope to do, since we 
are unable even to conceive m thought a necessary 
connection between factors so heterogeneous ‘We are 
» IV 3 *s 
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so far from knowing what kgure, size, or motion of parts 
produce a yellow colour, a sweet taste, or a sharp sound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any size, figure, or 
motion of any particles can possibly produce in us the 
idea of any colour, taste, or soimd whatsoever, there is 
no conceivable connection between the one and the other^ ’ 
Hence, even if we could discover the features of the real 
essence upon which these elements of sensible experience 
depend, our knowledge of this dependence would be barely 
factual or experiential, and as such wanting in perfect 
intelhgibility 

It IS m the immediacy of sensible experience, therefore, 
that Locke finds the final and insurmountable obstacle 
to a rational or saentific treatment of the physical world 
And parallel to the impossibihty of understanding the 
manner of production of the sensible appearances of things 
is the similar impossibihty of conceiving how our minds 
can operate upon out bodies From both sides the con 
nection, which experience assures us exists, between our 
subjective consciousness and the spacial world, is found 
to be unintelligible But even in this extreme case of 
discontinuity Locke does not doubt the reahty of the 
relation of interdependence Although, hke the Occasion 
ahsts, he makes his final appeal to the will of God this is 
not represented as producing an appearance of interaction 
where there is none in reahty, but as endowing body and 
mmd with powers of operatmg upon each other which are 
to us incomprehensible The connection, he declares is one 
which we can attribute ‘to nothing else hut. thn ar.h’JJiw/ 
determination of that all wise Agent, who has made them 
to be, and to operate as they do, m a way wholly above 
our weak understandings to conceive® * 
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The great imjoritj , then, of our propositions concerning 
coexistence, are propositions which merely assert the 
coexistence of certain quahtics m a particular subject 
or substance, on the ground of cxpencnce, and generahsa 
tions of such particular statements, which cannot claim 
to possess more than probability But such propositions 
are in reality existential propositions, affirming the exis 
tcnce at some particular time of a substance possessmg 
at once these particular quabties As Locke puts it, ‘all 
particular affirmations or negations that would not be 
certam if they were made general are onlj concerning exist 
ence , they declanng only the accidental union or separation 
of ideas m things existing, which in their abstract natures 
have no known necessary union or repugnanej ^ * 

§ 13 No severer test can be apphed to a general theorv 
of knowledge than to ask how it works when it is applied 
toexistentialjudgments, and it must be admitted that the 
question IS one which causes Locke considerable embarrass- 
ment His whole treatment of the subject is unfortunately 
very scanty, considering its importance, and is almost 
entirely concerned avith the pecuharities of judgments con 
cemmg the existence of different kmds of objects, the ques 
tions of principle raised by existential judgments as such 
receivingonlyshght and incidental recogmtion But it is just 
here that his theory has to meet a most formidable objecaon 
For the recognition of a knmvledge of real existence stands in 
formal contradiction to his general de&mtion of knowledge, 
as consistmg m ‘nothing but the perception of the con 
nection and agreement or disagreement and repugnancy 
of any of our ideas ’ However much we msy msist upon 
the objective character of Locke s ideas the existential 
9. I 
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judgment which declares that the content of my idea 
characterises something actually existing, cannot be repre- 
sented as merely setting forth a connection of ideas 
While the difficulty first jneets us here in an acute form, 
It IS one which has been waiting in the background all the 
time For throughout his treatment of knowledge there 
has been involved an implicit reference to a real -world 
distmct from our ideas Indeed, the distinction between 
the four kinds of knowledge may be regarded, from one 
point of view, as a progressive correction of the abstraction 
of ideas from reality It is only in out knowledge of the 
self identity and abstract difference of our ideas that no 
reference at all is involved to a world of reality distinct 
from them , and such knowledge, we have seen, is unworthy 
of the name, being neither ‘positive’ nor ‘instructive’ 
Our knowledge of relations between abstract ideas, although 
independent of the existence of anything corresponding 
to them, involves, in its claim to be ‘real,* the recognition 
of a world of being in which these contents are capable 
of realisation Our knowledge of coexistence, even m the 
cases m which it is intiutive and a pnorty is a knowledge 
of the necessary existence together of certain determina- 
tions *in the same subject,’ by which Locke itnphes that 
the connection, is one which actually holds good in the 
real world, as distinguished from mere relations between 
abstract ideas, which may or may not find realisation 
there And in all but these few cases our knowledge of 
coexistences has been found to be nothing but a knowledge 
cA the exiVieTice oi pamcxftar concrete substances, in -which 
experience has shosvn that the contents of the ideas m 
question are realised together In proceeding to treat 
of our knowledge of real existence Locke is dealing, then 
with something which has gradually asserted itself’ as an 
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essential factor in all genuine kno^vIedgc, however in- 
consistent it may appear his general definition of 
knowledge. While, therefore, on the one hand, it cannot 
be said that the claim to a knowledge of real existence is 
suddenly introduced as an addendum to an exposition of ' 
knowledge, wluch has hitherto moved solely among ideas; 
on the other hand, it must be admitted, that the difficulties 
which Locke’s theory has to meet, in its attempt to deal 
wth existential judgments, are difficulties which are also 
involved, although in a less striking manner, in his accounts 
of the other kinds of knowledge. 

§ 14. The abstract opposition between the idea and 
real existence is stated by Locke in its most acute form. 
Not only are the nvo in general entirely distinct, but there 
is, he declares, no means by which a direct transition can 
be effected from the one to the other. For, ‘the having 
the idea of anj^hing in our mind no more proves the exis- 
tence of that thing, than the picture of a man evidences 
his being in the ^vorld, or the visions of a dream make 
thereby a true histor}’*.’ To the truth of this general 
contention a single exception had been alleged in the 
ontological argument for the existence of God, which had 
been recently revived and given an extended currency by 
Descartes. This argument maintained that the con- 
ception of God being that of the ens realissimum, or of 
a being possessing everj' positive quality or perfection; • 
and existence being a perfection; the proposition, ‘God 
exists,’ could not be denied wthout contradiction. The 
existence of God was thus held to be established as a neces- 
sity of thought, Avithout an appeal to anything but the 
idea of God itself. The validity of this proof was left 
undiscussed in the Essay, where Locke contented himself 
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witK entering a protest against the tendency, which he 
thought existed among the Cartesians, to belittle all other 
arguments in the interest of this favourite one^ It is, how- 
ever, expressly rejected in his First Letter to StiUmgfleet^, 
and forms the subject of a paper, dated 1696, in the 
collection pubUshed by Lord King® The objection which 
IS there taken to the celebrated argument is based upon 
the pnnciple already laid down in the Essay ‘By ideas 
in the mind we discover the agreement or disagreement 
of ideas that have a like ideal existence in our minds, 
but that reaches no further, proves no real existence, 
for the truth we so know is onlv of our ideas, and is 
applicable to things only as they are supposed to exist 
answering such ideas But any idea, simple or complex, 
barely by being m our minds, is no evidence of the real 
existence of anything out of our minds answering that 
idea^ ’ If it IS said that we include the idea of necessary 
existence in our idea of God, he replies that this only 
amounts to ‘supposing* his existence but does not prove 
It ‘Real existence,* he declares, ‘can be proved only by 
real existence , and, therefore, the real existence of a God 
can only be proved by the real existence of other things® ’ 
§ 15 It IS clear that, if ‘real existence can be proved 
only by real existence,’ the possibility of such a proof must 
rest upon a direct apprehension of real existence, which 
does not itself stand m need of mediation Such an 
immediate certainty of existence Locke, like Descartes, 
finds, and unlike him, finds only, m the existence of the 
conscious subject As the point is one of such crucial 
importance, it will be necessary to quote the relevant 
passage at length ‘As for our own existence, we perceive 
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It SO pHinl) and so cenainlj that it neither needs nor 
IS capable of any proof For nothing can be more evident 
to us than our oi\ti existence I think, I rca«on, I feel 
pleasure and pain , can an) of these be more et ident to me 
than m) own existence? If I doubt of all other things, 
that very doubt makes me perceive my own existence, and 
will not suffer me to doubt of that For, if I know I feel 
pain, it IS evident I have as certain perception of my oivn 
existence, as of the existence of the pain I feel or, if I 
know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the existence 
of the thing doubting, as of that thought which I call 
“doubt ” Expenence then convinces us that we have an 
intuitive knoiiledge of our own existence, and an mtemal 
infallible perception that vve are In every act of sensation, 
reasoning or thinking, we are conscious to ourselves of 
our own being, and in this matter come not short of the 
highest degree of certainty* * 

In designating the judgment b) which the existence of 
self IS affirmed as ‘mtmtive* knowledge, Locke claims 
for It a no less immediate and absolute certamtj, than 
that which is possessed hy our judgments concerning the 
relations which are immediately seen to be involved in the 
nature of our abstract ideas The resemblance extends, 
however, no further, and the use of the smgle term 
‘intuition’ must not be allowed to hide from us the unique 
character of the former judgment For, as a judgment 
asserting existence it possesses features which are quite 
unhke those of the abstract judgments of science In 
their case the immediacy of the perception signifies that 
It IS mdependent of the ‘intervention of any other ideas’, 
in the special case we are concerned with, we hav e an 
apprehension of real existence which is immediate in the 
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sense that the real existent is itself directly known, and 
does not stand in need of any idea, as a ieriiuiti gutd, to 
connect it with the knowing mind As the only judgment 
which thus asserts existence with immediate certainty, it 
IS, indeed, sut generis For all other existential judgments, 
except that asserting the existence of God, which depends 
upon It, are found to fall short of the perfect intellectual 
transparency of knowledge 

The unique nature of this judgment is due to the fact 
that, besides its ideas, the mind, and the mind alone, is 
‘present to the understandmg * Hence, in this one case, 
no idea is needed to serve as a sign or representation of 
the real being which is known* Moreover, this ‘presence’ 
of the mind to itself can only signify that in some sense 
It IS an object to itself As it is impossible for ideas to 
be ‘in the understanding’ without being ‘understood’, 
so, Locke holds, the mind cannot be present to itself 
wthout self consciousness In so far, at least, as it per- 
forms Its ‘proper action’ of thinking, it is necessanlv 
conscious of Itself as doing so Concerning the idea qf 
self, as distinguished from that of personal identity, which 
implies It, Locke is completely silent It is clear, however, 
that upon his view it is involved in every mental function 
To think, as he says is to be conscious that I think The 
idea of self is, therefore, present in the total content of 
all our thoughts or mental functions, each of which affords 
us an immediate knct\vledge of our own existence In 
this case, and in this case alone, reality and idea are so 
entirely at one, that any passage or transition from the one 
to the other is not only impossible but unnecessary On 
the one hand, e^e^> ictrvitj of self carnes ivith it self- 
knowledge, on the other hand, m our consciousness of 
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self we are directly aware of real existence That Locke 
does not enquire more fully into the nature and function 
of the idea of self, and the peculiar relation m which he 
supposes It to stand to realitj, is one of the most senous 
- omissions of the Essay y while, had he done so, he might 
have been led to revise his \nciv of the general function 
of ideas in knowledge, and their relation to reality 

It IS upon this one immediate ccrtamtj of existence 
that Locke bases his demonstration of the existence of 
God Since, however, the chief interest of his argument 
lies in the light which it throws upon the influence which 
the current rationalistic dogmatism, based upon the 
principles and conceptions of Scholasticism, still exercised 
over his mind, nonvithstanding the critical tendencj of 
his thought, and his desire to keep m close contact wth 
experienced fact, it hardly calls for consideration here 
Attention will be called later on to some of its implications^ 

§ 16 We pass, therefore, to Locke’s treatment of 
our knowledge of the existence of material things As 
we have seen, he had never really placed himself at the 
point of view of subjective ideahsm, but had assumed from 
the start that ideas are essentially signs, which pomt 
beyond themselves to a realm of real being distinct from 
them He had, moreover, taken it for granted, that the 
contents of our ideas of the primary qualities of matter 
are quahfications of a reahty which exists beyond and 
independently of the imnd Even in his formal treatment 
of the subject no serious attempt is made to get behind 
these presuppositions, or to offer a formal justification for 
them He was aware, indeed, that there were those who 
‘will question the existence of all things, or our knowledge 
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of anything,’ on the ground that our waking life may be 
no better than a dream But to so extreme a scepticism 
he does not particularly address himself ‘ If all be a dream, 
then he doth but dream that he makes the question , and 
so It does not much matter that a waking man should 
answer him^ ’ The result is that he tends to confuse the 
general problem of our knowledge of the existence of the 
material umverse and its relation to the mind, with the 
more limited problem of determining the manner in. 
which, and the extent to which, we can be assured 
of the existence of particular things withm this umverse, 
the reality and general nature of which are tacitly 
assumed 

Since such existence cannot be guaranteed by the 
content of our ideas of material things, or deduced from 
the existence of the thmkmg self, the justification of its 
assertion must be sought in the manner in which certain 
of these ideas, on certain occasions, are experienced by the 
mind which apprehends them Such an assurance of real 
existence Locke considers is to be found in the peculiar 
characteristics of sense-perception ‘I ask anyone,’ he 
writes, ‘whether he is not invincibly conscious to himself 
of a diSerent perception, when he looks on the sun by day, 
and thinks on it by night , when he actually tastes worm- 
wood, or smells a rose, or only thinks on that savour or 
odour® ’ This difference, which he does not attempt to 
analyse, is, he maintains, as plain as that ‘between any 
two distmct ideas ’ Under the influence of the presupposi- 
tions to which attention has been called, the pecidiar tang of 
reality, which is involved m the contents of sense perception 
IS at once identified with a ‘perception and consciousness’ 
of ‘the actual entrance of id^’ from ‘particular external 
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objects^’; of the existence of which we are thus assured. 
But while this constitutes the primary ground of our 
justifiable confidence in the existence of material things, 
it does not stand alone, but receives confirmation from 
* other concurrent reasons.* These ideas of actual sensation 
are found to possess a coerciveness of their o^vn, which 
distinguishes them from the ideas of memory or imagination, 
and points to an external cause. *If I turn my eyes at 
noon towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas which the 
light or sun then produces in me^.* And even when their 
original production is due to an act of ivill, as in the 
formation of written letters, they exhibit a subsequent 
independence of this subjective initiation, which does not 
belong to the creatures of our imagination. The secondary 
position which is assigned to the coerciveness of sense 
impressions, as compared with what has been called their 
‘sensational intensity,’ would appear to be due to the view, 
that while it suffices to assure us that there must be ‘some 
exterior cause,’ it does not yield of itself any unambiguous 
evidence of the nature of this cause. Finally, appeal is 
made to the dependence of ideas of a given kind upon the 
possession of the corresponding sense-organ, and to the 
mutual support of different senses. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, Locke does not claim 
that the conviction of external existence which is thus 
obtained satisfies, to the full, the theoretical requirements 
of knowledge. Although it goes ‘ beyond bare probability®,’ 
and ‘ puts us past doubting^,* it ‘is not altogether so certain 
as our intuitive imowiecfge, or tAe cfeductions of oar reason 
employed about the clear abstract ideas of our own minds®.’ 

For while we intuitively perceive that thqre can be no 

* IV. 2. 14, ef. IV. II. 1-2. • IV. II. 5. » tv. 2. 14 - 
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one moment and its continued existence at the next*. 
UTicther this •want of certaint)* extends to the existence of 
the verj* matter itself, in so far as it is unperceived, Locke 
does not dcfinitelj consider. It is probable that had the 
question been rai'^ed, he would Iiavc said its existence, too, 
is one of those things concerning which ire cannot have 
that certainn* iihich we stiiedy 'call knowledge’; such a 
tdeis being in harmonv with the contingent existence which, 
on other grounds, he asenbes to matter. Fmallj , he holds, 
that we cannot hate knowledge, but oal> faith, as to the 
existence of other fimte spmts*. This statement, it should 
be noticed, is intended to refer pnmardv , if not exdusivcK , 
to non-human beings. Like other philosophers of his age, 
Locke foiled to gii e an} special consideration to the question 
of our recogniaon of the presence of mind in our fellow men. 

§ 17 Having completed our surve> of Locke’s treat- 
ment of our knowledge of real existence, we mu»t brieflj 
consider the relation m which it stands to his general 
theor} of knowledge, and the final statement of hi& posi- 
tion in which It occupies a conspicuous place That his 
theorj of knoivledge was pmnanlj formed with reference 
to the universal truths which constitute the content of 
‘saence,’ in which, as he hoId«, abstraction 1* made from 
the conditions of actual existence, there can be no doubt. 

It IS equallj clear that he never fullj* realised the difficult}' 
of bringing a knowledge of real existence mto Ime tvith 
his general conception of knowledge Even the formal 
contradictioa, between the admission of a Imowledge which 
transcends ideas and a definition irhich restricts knowledge 
to a perception of agreements or disagreements among 
ideas, receives no recognitxon, nor, as we have said, does 
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he devote any separate consideration to the nature of the 
existential 3udgment as such In the course, however, of 
his treatment of the various judgments m which existence 
IS exphcitly affirmed, the distinctive features of such 
judgments and the pecuhar position which they occupy 
tend to become apparent 

With the exception of the judgment which afEtms the 
existence of self, and that affirming the existence of God 
on the basis of the existence of self, all such judgments are 
found to be wanting in the mtellectual transparency and 
necessity which his ideal of knowledge involves Accord- 
ingly, over against the perfect certainty which completely 
satisfies our intellectual nature, he is compelled to place 
an assurance which falls short of this ideal, but to which, 
nevertheless, he cannot refuse the name of knowledge 
Again, our knowledge of existence is found to stand in a 
different relation to experience from the knowledge which 
consists in the apprehension of intuitive connections 
beuveen ideas For while the latter kind of knowledge 
draws upon experience for the simple elements, out of 
which the ideas it employs are built up, the justification 
of the connections themselves is m no way dependent upon 
experience But when we affirm existence, not only the 
‘materials’ of our idea of that which we say exists, but the 
justification of the affirmation, must be derived from 
experience This statement, too, however, is subject to 
some qualification For even if we extend the conception 
of experience, as Locke would have us do, to cover the 
unique form of cognisance which arises from the mind’s 
presence to itself, we are stiff left with the single exception 
of our knowledge of the existence of God Connected 
again, with the empirical nature of our knowledge of 
existence, is its limitation Propositions which assert 
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existence are*all ‘particular’ or individual, and, with tiie 
single exception just mentioned, they are further restncted 
by a reference to the particular time at which we had 
expenence of the thing in question As soon as we 
seek to extend these empmcally grounded judgments 
to other things, or to other moments of time, ive haie 
definitely left the region of knowledge for that of prob- 
abihty 

Distmgmshed from and opposed to this knowledge of 
real existence, which is obtained by actual contact ivith 
reahty at particular pomts, and which can only give us 
an acquaintance with these, we have the universal know- 
ledge of saence This is the knowledge which is due to 
the contemplation of our oirn abstract ideas, and is by 
Its very nature debarred from asserting existence Locke’s 
theory, therefore, ends m the recognition of two ultimately 
distmct and exclusive types of knowledge, although the 
simphcity and consistency of his view are still impaired 
by the exceptional nature of the intuition which we have 
of our own existence, and the still more exceptional 
position which is assigned to the demonstration of the 
existence of God The distinction between these two 
radically different kinds of knowledge is not only the 
final outcome of the enquiry insututed m the Essay, but 
IS frequently made use“of throughout its progress We 
find, even m the carher books, an implied contrast between 
a knowledge which is mcrelj ‘experimental’ or ‘histoncal,’ 
concerned wath ‘matters of fact,’ and a knowledge which 
IS ‘scientific,’ concerned with matters of ‘speculation ’ 
and based upon a perception of ncccssarj connections 
among ideas 

To this duahtj of tj-pc the fourfold classification of 
kncrt\ ledge made at the beginning of the Fourth Book must 
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be regarded as subordinate It constitutes ati initial plan 
for the survey of the field, rather than a final delimita- 
tion of Its parts The judgments which merely affirm the 
identity of an idea with itself, or its difference from another 
idea, are we have seen set aside as furnishing no ‘positive* 
or ‘instructional’ knowledge The vast majority of our 
judgments concerning coexistence, possessing validity as 
knowledge only so far as they are guaranteed by expe- 
rience in particular instances, are reduced by Locke to 
existential judgments There remain only the small number 
of judgments which Locke regarded as certain and universal, 
although concerned with coexistence These, m his final 
classification, must find their place under the head of 
universal abstract knowledge, unless they are set aside as 
uiunsttuctive 

§ 18 Such, then is the conclusion to which Locke is 
led, as the result of his survey of human knowledge That 
neither of the two irreducible types, to which our know- 
ledge IS found to conform, is beyond the reach of cntiasm, 
he is himself aware But their defects, he thinks, are 
inherent in our present capacity for knowledge, while they 
may be held to point to the existence of a higher On the 
one hand, the particular propositions concerning existence 
are wanting in the primary requisite of intellectual clarity 
Throughout his account of our knowledge of coexistence 
there is implied the conception of a possible knowledge 
of substances which is not merely empirical, but penetrates 
to their * real essences,’ from which their various determina- 
tions would then be seen to follow with rational necessity 
And although such knowledge cannot be attained by us 
we may suppose it to be possessed by rational beings of 
greater perfection than ourselves It is not to be doubted 
he tells us, that ‘ spirits of a higher rank than those immersed 
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in flesh maj have as clear ideas of the radical 
of substances as ^\e ha\c of a triangle, and so perccuc 
how all their properties and operations flou from 
thence^ ’ And such kno\\lcdgc the Divane Being, at least, 
must posscss- 

In our rational knowledge, too, he discovers defects 
While intuiti\c knowledge is *the highest of all human 
certainty,* it is narrow in extent, and requires to be sup- 
plemented by a discursive process of thought, making use 
of intermediate ideas But although the discover) of 
these ‘proofs’ maj be ‘the hardest task' of our reason, 
It is not therefore ‘its highest perfection*’ Locke, 
accordingly, hazards the surmise that 'angels have now, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect shall have 
an a future state,' an enormous increase in the range 
of the knowledge in which there is ‘no use of the 
discursive faculty, no need of reasoning*’ A stiU more 
radical imperfection of the knowledge which constitutes 
our science is elsewhere indicated Such knowledge, we 
have seen, is concerning the relations betw een the contents 
of our abstract general ideas But there is ‘reason to 
suspect’ that general ideas arc themselves ‘marks of our 
imperfection® ’ Although an essential instrument of our 
knowledge, the general idea is ‘somethmg imperfect, 
which cannot exist®’ And this imperfection is inherent 
m its abstract nature in virtue of which it onl) gives us 
a partial and mutilated representation of concrete realm 
These different lines of reflection, upon the imperfections 
of our preseiiC lat^lectaal staCe coawrgtr erporr che osneep- 
tion of a form of knowledge in which justice is at once 
done to the f ulln ess of concrete reahty and to the demand 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LOCKE AND SCHOLASTICISM 

§ I The question of the histoncal setting of the 
Essay is admittedly in an unsatisfictorj position, and for 
this more than one circumstance must be held responsible 
The fact that it constitutes the siarting-pomt of the 
classical development of philosophy m England has led 
to a concentration of attention upon its influence, to the 
comparatu e neglect of the sources from which it is derived 
Nor, It must be admitted, does Locke himself, m the course 
of that work, give much assistance to the enquirer into the 
histoncal antecedents and relations of its doctrine So 
httle store does he set upon a knowledge of other men’s 
opinions, on matters concerning which reason should be 
the judge, that it is only on the rarest occasions that he 
refers to the views of other ivnters m a manner sufiiaently 
definite to enable them to be identified When he would 
cite a supposed matter of fact, such as the virtues which 
were cultivated by the people of Peru, the capaaty of a 
parrot for rational conversation, or the non-existence of the 
idea of God among the Cambee Islanders, he is ready with 
his references, including chapter and page But m matters 
of speculation, where the appeal is made to the reader’s 
v5\vir Aiwallgeavi?, A? pi^afe'3’ Ss" jw Jsi’ab ytw .nf .vihar 

he conceives to be the truth, contrasting it when necessary 
ivith opposing principles, but without encumbering it ivith 
references and quotations Hence, as we have found, 
even the bearing of the directly controversial parts of the 
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Essay IS not always immediately apparent A further 
difficulty, which has stood m the way of the attempt to 
reconstruct the intellectual environment of his work, lies 
m the fact that many of the influences which affected it 
were by no means of the first order, and consequently can 
claim no permanent place for their own sake m the history 
of thought 

Along vnth Locke’s contempt for the cumbrous learning 
which so often took the place of individual thought, there 
went a keen appreciation of the value of the stimulus to 
be derived from intellectual intercourse with others He 
had a habit of organising small circles of congenial spirits 
for the discussion of questions which interested him 
Indeed, as we know, it was in a gathering of this kind that 
the problem of the Essay first suggested itself Hence, 
though he was a constant reader, it is not improbable that 
in the formation of his oivn views he owed as much, or even 
more to personal mtercourse than to his study of books 
Before proceeding to consider the internal evidence of the 
Essay itself as to its sources, it may, therefore, be well 
to indicate briefly the light which the known facts of his 
life throw upon the nature of the intellectual forces with 
which he was brought into the closest contact 

§ a At Oxford he had found a weakened form of 
Scholasticism stiU holding undisputed sway in philosophy 
In later life he complained that he had *lost a great deal 
of time at the commencement of his studies, because the 
only philosophy then known at Oxford was the Peripatetic, 
perplexed with obscure terms and useless questions^’ 
Little as such studies might be to his taste, he nevertheless 

* Le aerc, £loge it M Locke Quoted m Fox Bourne % Lift of Lotki vol i 
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went tfirough the regular couree in the Aristotehan Logic, 
Metaphysics, Physics and Edncs, and even for a tim e 
gave instruction in the last named subject, upon his appoint- 
ment m 1664 to the position of Censor of Moral Philosophy 
The awakening in himself of a genume philosophical 
mterest he always attributed to his mtroduction to the 
writings of Descartes, which seems to have taken place 
before the close of his residence at Oxford During the 
prolonged periods of his travels and sojourns on the 
continent, he was brought mto contact ivith members of 
the Cartesian School, both m France and in Holland 
Among others, he appears to have met Malebranche, for 
whom, he wrote to Molyneux, he entertained a personal 
kindness^ In all his wanderings, however, he remained 
a typical representative, not onl) of his age, but of his 
country, m close touch with the hberal and progressive 
movement m England, whether in pohtics, philosophy, 
theology or science In our attempt to indicate the 
mfluences which helped to mould his thought, we shall, 
then, have to consider Kis relation (i) to the traditional 
scholastic doctrme which he unwilhngly imbibed at 
Oxford, (2) to Cartesianisra, (3) to contemporary thought 
in England To each of these we shall find the doc 
tnne of the Essay is intimately related, though their 
influences are shown in markedly different wajs To 
Cartesiamsm he owed his original philosophical awakening 
and It was m close relation to Cartesiamsm that he developed 
his most characteristic positions Although his attitude 
towards Scholasticism is one of marked and avowed 
hostihty, we shall find that it was from this despised source 
that he and Descartes ahke derived the metaphysical 
scheme by which they envisaged reality While these 
1 n«rkt, toL tx. p 3S7 
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constitute the tt\o most important, because the most 
profound and far reaching influences which helped to 
determine his thought, his work stands m intimate relation 
to the many sided progressive motement in England In 
Its general outlook on life, as well as in its bearing on 
ethics, politics and religion, the Essay is bv far the most 
characteristic product of the English liberalism of his age 
And when we pass from such general agreement to the 
consideration of particulars, we shall find that on many 
points of detail the doctrine of the Essay is closely con- 
nected with that of his Engbsh contemporaries, to whose 
thought there are occasionally direct though not always 
obvious references 

§ 3 Although Locke’s conscious attitude to the doc- 
trine of the Schools was m general one of contemptuous 
antagonism, he always speaks m terms of respect of 
Aristotle himself He regarded him, he tells us, as ‘one 
of the greatest men among the ancients, whose large views, 
acuteness and penetration of thought, and strength of 
judgment few have equalled^ ’ In particular, he expresses 
his sense of the great service rendered by him in his account 
of the forms of argument®, and even expresses the opinion 
that, had the Staginte carried his analysis a step further, 
he would have been in complete agreement with Locke’s 
oivn position, which places certainty in the mmd’s percep- 
tion of agreement or disagreement betiveen its ideas® 
The mistake made by Jus followers, which has had such 
disastrous consequences, consisted not m recognising his 
greatness, but in raising fum to the position of a ^dictator 
m the commonwealth of letters * In domg this, however, 
his admirers have been unfaithful to his spirit and example, 

* 27 4. * /oc CM 
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Since his admitted pre-emmcnce was the result of his ‘not 
keeping precisely to the beaten tracks * Of the doctnaes 
which had been elaborated on the basis of his thought, 
and for which his authority was claimed, there are tivo 
in respect of which Locke develops at length his opposi 
tion These are (i) the theory of the nature and method 
of knowledge, and (2) the doctrine of substantial forms in 
Its bearing upon the process of classification With the 
former of these we shall begin our account of Locke’s rela- 
tion to Scholastiasm 

§ 4 The theory of knowledge which Locke attributed 
to ‘scholastic men’ has already been bnefly indicated, 
in the course of our discussion of his polemic against innate 
principles According to it the method of saence consists 
of syllogistic deductions from certain ‘maams,’ ‘axioms* 
or ‘principles,’ ivhich, as the indispensable starting-points of 
the deductive processes, must themselves be accepted upon 
authority or declared innate These principles were either 
special to a particular science, or such as are presupposed 
in all rational knowledge whatsoever Thus, we are told, 
‘the masters of mathematics* were accustomed to place 
‘at the entrance to their systems* such maxims as that 
‘the whole is equal to all its parts,’ or ‘the whole is bigger 
than a part*,’ and to regard all other mathematical pro- 
positions as deductions from this first principle of the 
saence And the Laws of Identity and Contradiction 
being the principles upon which the validity of the syllo- 
gistic process itself was held to depend, they ivere regarded 
as ‘ the foundations ’ upon which, not one particular science, 
but knowledge in general was ‘built ’ Without going again 
into the question of innateness, we must consider Locke’s 
* jr 7 II, rf. » 4. ^ «nd tv 11. ^ 
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criticism of the position assigned to such principles, and 
of the view which regarded the syllogism as the sole method 
of demonstration* 

§ 5. ‘The rules established in the Schools, that all 
reasonings are ex praeogtiitis et -prieconcessis, seem to lay 
the foundation of all knowledge in these maxims^, and to 
suppose them to hcpracognita. Whereby,! think, aremeant 
these two things : first, that these axioms are those truths 
that are first known to the mind; and, secondly, that 
upon them the other parts of our knowledge depend*.’ 
Taking ‘first known’ to imply a temporal priority, Locke 
has no difficulty in reducing the former of these positions 
to absurdity. ‘Who perceives not that a child certainly 
knows that a stranger is not its mother, that its sucking- 
bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be 1 And how 
many truths there are about numbers, which it is obvious 
to observe that the mind is perfectly acquainted with, and 
fully convinced of, before it ever thought on these general 
maxims to which mathematicians in their arguings do 
sometimes refer them*?’ Moreover, these more particular 
propositions are themselves every whit as certain and- 
self-evident, as the principles upon which they are said 
to depend. Nor are they any better or more certainly- 
known, when we do come to recognise the so-called 
‘axioms'^.’ To state this, indeed, is equivalent to a 
tautology, since knowledge and certainty do not admit 
of degrees. In answer to the daim of the Laws of Identity 
and Contradiction to constitute the foundation of all 
knowledge, Locke points out that these famous principles 
arc ‘only about identical predications, and influence, if 

^ 1 1. the Laws of Idtntitj and Contradiction, 
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any at all, none but suchV And if we turn to the ‘other 
less general maxims,’ w’e find again that ‘many of them are 
no more than hare verbal propositions, and teach ns nothing 
but the respect and import of names one to another. 
“The whole is equal to all its parts”; what real truth, 
I beseech you, does it teach us? llTiat more is contained 
in that maxim than what the signification of the tvord 
iotum, or “ the whole” does of itself import ? ’ The synthetic 
and necessary propositions, which alone constitute ‘instruc- 
tive real knowledge,’ cannot therefore even be regarded 
as partictdar examples of the general relations expressed 
in such axioms as these, but require an entirely diSerent 
justification. 

§ 6. Turning from the maxims themselves to the 
method by which the edifice of Jcnowledge was supposed ’ 
to be reared upon them, we find Locke denying that the 
syllogism is ‘the proper instrument of reason,’ or ‘the 
only proper instrument and means of knowledge,’ as is 
‘generally thought-.* So far is this from being the case 
that the syllogism is of no help in the performance of the 
initial step in the process of reasoning, viz. the discovery 
of ‘proofs’ or intermediate ideas. ‘When we find out an 
idea, by whose intervention we discover the connection of 
two others, thb is a revelation from God to us by the voice 
of reason. For we then come to know a truth that we did 
not know before®.’ But to this revelation the syllogism 
contributes nothing. ‘TIus way of reasoning discovers no 
new proofs, but is the art of marshalling and ranging the 
old ones we have already*.* Hence ft is but ‘the art oi 
fencing wth the little knowledge we have, mthout making 
any addition to it®.’ As r^ards its fitness for the per- 
formance of the subordinate functions here ascribed to it, 

* rr. 7. II. * IT. 17. *4- » IT. 7. II. * nr. 17. 6. * loe. cu. 
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Locke IS willing to admit that ‘all right reasoning may be 
reduced to’ sjUogistic form^ Accordingly we find him, 
on more than one occasion in the course of his controversy 
vMth StiUingfleet, challenging his opponent to put his argu- 
ment, if he has one, m the form of a syllogism* He 
denies, however, that the syllogism furnishes the only 
vahd way of exhibiting the process of reasoning, or that it 
constitutes the best method that can be adopted for the 
assistance of the candid seeker after truth Indeed, us 
use ‘very often confounds the connection^* of ideas, which 
would be more readily grasped by an order of exposition 
which reproduced more closely the order of thought ‘To 
show It m a very plain and easy example let animal be 
the intermediate idea, or medius terminus, that the mind 
makes use of to show the connection of homo and vwens , 
I ask, whether the mind does not more readily and plainly 
see that connection m the simple and proper position of 
the connecting idea in the middle, thus 
Homo — Ammal-^V tvens, 
than in this perplexed one 

Animal — Vivens — Homo — Animal^ 
which 15 the position these ideas have m a syllogism*?* 
Even for the purpose of exposmg fallacies and detecting 
incoherences of thought, for which Locke tells us he at 
one time regarded the syllogistic form as necessary, he 
now claims a supenonty for what he considers the more 
natural order® 

S "J antagonism 

to Scholasticism upon the quesuon of the nature and 
method of knowledge, it might be expected that we 
should now turn to the other point on which we find him 
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maintaining a prolonged polemic against the doctrine of the 
Schools. But since this controrersj^ turns primarily upon 
the meaning to be ascribed to ‘essences of sorts of things,’ 
it must be postponed until we have dealt with the concep- 
tion of essence itself and the general sj'stem of thought to 
which it belonged. 

It has been remarked more than once that while insisting 
that an enquiry into knowledge must precede the attempt 
to determine the nature of reahty, Locke never succeeded 
'in freeing himself from certain presuppositions as to the 
general nature of that which possesses real being. At the 
outset, in the very endeavour to abstract from considera- 
tions of a metaphysical character, he takes for granted 
the validity of the categories which were fundamental 
for the thought of his age, and their adequacy for the 
interpretation of reality. And these categories were, in 
truth, a direct inheritance from Scholastidsm. In the 
course of his enquiry, difficulties and perplexities arose in 
the endeavour to reconcile these metaphysical conceptions 
with the new point of viCTf of the experiential theory of 
knowledge. But even when he finds himself compelled to 
recognise their uselessness for the purposes of our know- 
ledge, he does not question their ultimate validity. They 
are still regarded as representing the genuine nature of 
reality, though this is now declared to be beyond our com- 
prehension. They are thus preserved from the destructive 
force of his criticism by being relegated to the region of 
the xmknown, and to us unknowable. To the consideration 
of the traditional ontological scheme, and of the reaction 
of Locke’s thought upon it, wc must now turn. 

§ 8. In thb scheme the paramount position was occu- 
pied by the conception of substance. Everj-thing that is 
real, it was held, is either a substance or a modification. 
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quality or aittnbute, of a substance These latter are 
dependent aspects of reality, incapable of exisung on 
their own account, which consequently imply a more 
ultimate form of being, viz , the substance to which they 
belong This substance is at once self existent and the 
necessary basis or support of qualities Further, the exis- 
tence of a plurahty of real beings having been accepted 
as a dictate of common sense, reahty was conceived as 
consisting of a number of such entities, each complete m 
itself and independent of the rest 

Locke accordingly begins by assuming as axiomatic that 
reahty can consist of nothing but substances and their modi- 
fications For him, as for the Schoolmen, the idea of sub- 
stance IS * the foundation of all the rest^ ’ It is, he declares, 
the idea which, of all others, we should expect to be innate* 
The accusation of StiUmgfleet, that he had ‘almost dis- 
carded substance out of the reasonable part of the world,* 
appeared to him an inexcusable misunderstanding ‘As 
long as there is any such thing as body or spirit m the 
world, I have done nothing towards discarding substance 
out of the reasonable part of the world Nay, as long as 
there is any simple idea or sensible quality left, according 
to my way of argumg, substance cannot be discarded, 
because all simple ideas, all sensible quahties, carry with 
them a supposition of a stAsiratum to exist m, and of a 
substance wherein they inhere® ’ The existence of sub- 
stance IS as certain to him, he declares, as his own being 
‘Having everywhere affirmed and built upon it that man 
IS a substance, I cannot be supposed to question or doubt 
of the being of substance, till I can question or doubt of 
my own being* ’ 

‘ iv 3 zj • I + tS 
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But, although he could not doubt the being of substance, 
Locke found, as we know, that we can form no satisfactory 
idea of what substance is in itsdf. The only idea we c an 
form of this supposed absolute turns out to be merely 
relative; that tvhich is above all positive and concrete is 
for our thought destitute of all definite content. In view 
of this startling discrepancy between his presuppositions 
and the result of his reflection, Locke is led at times to 
question ‘the verj' great clearness there is in the doctrine 
of substance and s-cddiCiits^ and asks to be shown ‘of 
what use they are in deciding of questions of philosophy^.* 
In particular, he refuses to abandon the vie^v to which 
he has been led concerning the reality of space, when met 
with the customar>' challenge to declare ‘whether this 
space void of body be substance or accident*’; although 
he does not go so far as to say, as Gassendi had already 
done, that it is a third kind of being, which is neither the 
one nor the other. Again, as we have seen, he traces the 
difficulty of understanding how the mind thinks, and 
explaining its relation to its ideas, to the current determina- 
tion of the soul as a simple substance ; while the comple- 
meutar}'- supposition that our ideas are modifications of 
this substance is declared to be irreconcilable with the 
obvious iact of experience that ive perceive different and 
inconsistent ideas at the same time*. 

But, although in these different ways the truth is forced 
home upon him that the traditional conceptions of ‘sub- 
stance and accident are of little use in philosophy,’ he never 
pronotmced these conceptions either invafid or inadequate 
for the determination of reality. The emptiness ^vIuch he 
finds in our idea of substance is in the end to him only an 
indication that ‘the ideas we can attain to by our faculties 

* O. t%. »7- ■ Ct Aiorei th.X.i i}, pp. ip-* 
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are very disproportionate to things themselves^ ’ But 
superior intelligences may be supposed to possess a ‘positive, 
clear, distinct’ idea of substance, although this is ‘concealed 
from us ’ So, notwithstanding the difficulties and apparent 
contradictions to which the conception is seen to lead, 
he continues to think of reality as composed of a number 
of independent substances, and of the mind itself as one 
among these 

§ 9 An important consequence of Locke’s acceptance 
of the traditional ontological scheme must now be noticed 
Reality being conceived as exhaustively comprehended 
under the categories of substance and quality, no place 
can be found m it for relations, which are prtma faae 
neither the one nor the other Moreover, the admission 
that relations to one another entered into the being of 
substances would have been fatal to the self-contained 
and independent existence which these were thought to 
possess Accordingly, when relations forced themselves 
upon the notice of philosophers, they were conceived as 
purely accidental and ‘external,’ having no basis in the 
nature of their terms , while, in the last resort, the attempt 
was made to preserve the purity of the doctrine of substance 
by declaring them to be merely ideal, and to have no place 
at all in the reality of things While Locke’s denial of 
the reality of relations is too prominent to be overlooked, 
the grounds on which he mamtamed this position have been 
generally misunderstood It is not, as Green supposed, 
because they cannot be given as units of merely sensible 
experience, that Locke declares that relations do not 
belong to the reality of things, but because their admission 
would be mconsistent with his strictly ontological pre- 
suppositions They are unreal, because they do not 
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belong to ‘things as they arc m themselves' ’ The^ are 
‘not contained in the real existence of things* but are 
‘something extraneous and supennduced- * ^d bj this 
latter expression Locke docs not mean that they are an 
addition made by the mind to the simple data of Sensaaon 
and Reflection, but that they are ‘supennduced to the 
substance® * In explaining tlus position, he tells us that 
whereas a positive name, such as ‘man’ or ‘white’ sigmfies 
something which really exists in the things of which the 
name can be predicated, a name which connotes a relauon 
does not do so It is merely, in the scholastic phraseology 
which he adopts, an ‘external denomination’ 

hforeover, in support of the traditiong? position, Locke 
argues in the traditional manner ‘The nature, therefore, 
of relation consists in the referring or comparing tivo 
things one to another, from which comparison one or 
both come to be denominated And if either of those 
things be removed, or cease to be, the relation ceases, 
and the denomination consequent to it, though the other 
receive in itself no alteration at all, Cams, whom I 
consider to*day as a father, ceases to be so to-morrow, 
only by the death of his son, without any alteration made 
in himself Nay, barely by the mind’s changing the object 
to which It compares anything, the same thing is capable 
of havmg contrary denommations at the same time 
^ g , Cams, compared to several persons, may truly be 
said to be older and younger, stronger and weaker, etc 
But that which can come and go ‘mthout any alteration 
made in himself,’ cannot belong to the beujg which Cams 
possesses as a substance, nor can contrary predicates 
belong together to his real bemg Under the influence of 
the traditional metaphysics even the relation of father and 
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ideas refer, and mth nhi* our Inoivledgc is found to 

S^Io'^The influence upon Locke of the traditional 
scheme of thought extends beyond his general acceptance 
of the current view concemmg the nature and value of 


the conception 
unreality 


of substance, and the doctnne of the 


of relations, which this entails 
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begins to treat of our ideas of particular sub- 
^^^nces^and their lands, it becomes clear that he is still 
1 * Iv under the influence of the scholastic doctnne of 
° Althouch he has come to hold that we can know 

essence 

nothing of the nature of substance in itself, he accepts 
without hesitation a theory as to the internal organisation 
of Its quahties which is based upon the presupposmons 
of scholastic rationalism Every substance, he thinks, 
jnust ha\e a real essence, from wluch, could we only know 
^ve could deduce its other and more superficial charac- 
tenstics This essence signifies *the very being of anything, 
%\hereb> it is what it is’ and consists of ‘the real mtemal 
constitution of things, whereon their discoverable qualities 
depend*-’ In accordance ivith the isolating implications 
of the conception of substance, this constitution is declared 
to be something ‘which everything has within itself, 
without any relation to anything without it- ’ Had we 
onl> ideas of these real essences, which substances possess 
in themselves, the ‘properties* and even the ‘operations’ 
of substances would be seen to flow from them, as the 
properties of a tnangle follow from its definition In that 
case, indeed, the gulf which accordmg to the Essay separates 
the natural from the mathematical sciences would be 
crossed, smee the former would be enabled to assume 
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the deductive form of geometry ‘Had we such ideas 
of substances as to know what real constitutions pro 
dace those sensible qualities we find in them, and how 
those qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the 
specific ideas of their real essences in our own minds, more 
certainly find out their properties, and discover what 
qualities they had or had not, than we can now by our 
senses and to know the properties of gold it would be no 
more necessary that gold should exist, and that we should 
make experiments upon it, than it is necessary for the 
knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle 
should exist in any matter^ * And among the substances 
possessing essences, it must be remembered Locke mcluded 
mmds, which have ‘their proper natures, constitutions 
and operations, as well as bodies®* In controverting the 
Cartesian view that thought constitutes this essence, we 
even find him appealing for confirmation to the scholastic 
prinaple that essences do not admit of degree® 

Nor IS such knowledge for Locke merely an ideal, with 
which we may contrast the poverty of our intellectual 
possessions Although it is beyond our reach, it may, as 
we have seen, be attained by other finite mmds, and must 
be ascribed to the Supreme Being Thus, ‘had we such 
a knowledge of that constitution of man, from which his 
faculties of moving, sensation and reasoning, and other 
powers flow, and on which his so regular shape depends, 
as It is possible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, 
we should have a quite other idea of his essence than what 
now 15 contained in our definition of that species, be it 
what It will and our idea of any individual man would 
be as far different from what it is now, as is his who knows 
all the springs and wheels and other contrivances within 
* IV 6. II * tr ai 1. * iL 19 4. 
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ideas refer, and with which our knowledge is found to 
be concerned 

§ lo The influence upon Locke of the traditional 
scheme of thought extends beyond his general acceptance 
of the current \net\ concerning the nature and value of 
the conception of substance, and the doctnne of the 
unreaht} of relations, which this entails As soon as he 
passes from the consideration of the idea of substance in 
general, and begins to treat of our ideas of particular sub- 
stances and their kinds, it becomes clear that he is still 
largely under the influence of the scholastic doctnne of 
essence Although he has come to hold that we can know 
nothing of the nature of substance in itself, he accepts 
without hesitation a theory as to the internal organisation 
of Its quahties which is based upon the presuppositions 
of scholastic rationalism Ever> substance, he thi nk s, 
must hat e a real essence, from which, could w e only know 
It, we could deduce its other and more superfiaal charac 
tenstics This essence signifies ‘the very being of anjohing, 
whereby it is what it is ’ and consists of * the real internal 
constitution of things, ivhereon their discoverable qualities 
depend^ ’ In accordance mth the isolating implications 
of the conception of substance, this constitution is declared 
to be something ‘irhich everything has ivithin itself, 
wnthout any relation to anj-thing %vithout it-^ Had we 
only ideas of these real essences, which substances possess 
in themselves, the ‘properties* and even the ‘operations* 
of substances would be seen to flow from them, as the 
properties of a triangle follow from its defimtion In that 
case, indeed, the guU which accordmg to the Essay separates 
the natural from the mathematica} saences would be 
crossed, smee the former would be enabled to assume 
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the deductive form of geometry 'Had we such ideas 
of substances as to know what real constitutions pro- 
duce those sensible quahties we find in them, and how 
those quahties flowed from thence, we could, by the 
specific ideas of their real essences in our own minds, more 
certainly find out their properties, and discover what 
qnahties they had or had not, than we can now by our 
senses and to know the properties of gold it would be no 
more necessary that gold should exist, and that we should 
make experiments upon it, than it is necessary for the 
knowing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle 
should exist in any matter* ^ And among the substances 
possessing essences, it must be remembered Locke included 
minds, which have ‘their proper natures, constitutions 
and operations, as well as bodies* * In controverting the 
Cartesian vietv that thought constitutes this essence, we 
even find him appealing for confirmation to the scholastic 
prmaple that essences do not admit of degree® 

Nor is such knowledge for Locke merely an ideal, wth 
which we may contrast the poverty of our intellectual 
possessions Although it is beyond our reach, it may, as 
we have seen, he attamed by other finite minds, and must 
be ascribed to the Supreme Bemg Thus, ‘had we such 
a knowledge of that constitution of man, from which his 
faculties of moving, sensation and reasonmg, and other 
powers flow, and on which his so regular shape depends, 
as It IS possible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has! 
we should have a quite other idea of his essence than what 
now is contained m our definition of that species, be it 
what It mU and our idea of any individual man’would 
be as fat different ftomwhnt it is now. as is his who knows 
aU the springs and wheds and other contrivances rnthin 
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of the famous clock at Strasburg, from that which a 
gazing countryman has of it, who barely sees the motion 
of the hand, and hears the dock strike, and observes only 
some of the outward appearances* * 

This conception of essence, like that of substance, and 
like the denial of the realitj of relations, is clearlj a pre- 
supposition which Locke has never thought of calling in 
question He knew ‘nobody that ever denied the certainty 
of such real essencesV and he did not think of doing so 
himself But here, again, the new knowledge could not 
be contained withm the old bottles In a lengthy section 
he develops and illustrates the modem conception of 
the interdependence of all physical things, which is the 
negation of the supposition that the properties of each 
thing flow from an internal constitution which it ‘has 
m Itself without any relation to anything without it * 
With the actual facts m mmd, he dedares that *we are 
then quite out of the way, when we think that things 
contain within themselves the quahties that appear to 
us m them, and we in vain search for that constitution 
within the body of a fly or an elephant, upon which depend 
those qualities and powers ive observe in them This is 
certain things, howe\er absolute and entire they seem in 
themselves, are but retameis to other parts of nature, for 
that which they are most taken notice of by us Their 
observable qualities, actions and powers are owing to 
something without them, and there is not so complete 
and perfect a part that we know of nature, which does not 
owe the being it has, and the excdlencies of it, to its neigh 
hours , and we must not confine our thoughts withm the 
surface of any body, but look a great deal further, to 
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comprehend perfectly those quahties that are m it^ ’ Such 
reflections clearly require the rejection of the conception 
of material things as self-contained substances, each with 
an essence from which all its properties and operations flow, 
and from a knowledge of which they could be deduced 
But Locke refrains from drawing so revolutionary a con- 
clusion As has been pointed out®, he only uses the 
above considerations to reinforce his view of the hopeless- 
ness of our getting to know the real essences, which sub- 
stances are still supposed to possess The conception of 
essence, hke that of substance, finds a shelter in the 
unknown 

§ II Having seen I^cke’s acceptance of the general 
conception of essence, we are now m a position to consider 
his criticism of the fotm and application oi the doctrine 
to which he takes exception Running through the 
greater part of the Third Book of the Bssay^ we find a 
polemic directed against the theory of substantial forms, 
and Its supposed bearing upon the processes of classification 
and naming Holding, for himself, that in the ‘proper 
original signification of the word,* essences are to be 
attributed to individual substances^, Locke recognises that 
‘ essence, in the ordinary use of the word, relates to sorts^ * 
Nor has he any quarrel with this conception of essences 
of sorts of things He holds, at least, that ‘it is past doubt 
there must be some real constitution on which any collec- 
tion of simple ideas coexisting must depend®’, and such 
a collection oi ideas, considered m reference to the parti- 
cular instances in which it may exist, is what we mean 
by a sort The question at issue vs, therefore, that of 

* IV € II 
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the nature of these essences of sorts of substances and 
their relation to the process of classification. 

The doctrine which Locke opposes assumed that sub- 
stances, and more particularly those possessing life, have 
been fashioned in accordance %vith a limited number of 
objective types or patterns. These constituted the so-called 
substantial forms. Fbced lines of division were, therefore, 
conceived as running throughout nature, by which the 
individual substances which possessed the same form con- 
stituted a species or sort. Moreover, to these fixed lines 
of division language w'as supposed to furnish a clue, a 
general name being primarily the name of one of these 
^general natures,* in accordance with which particular 
things have been formed. 

The Schoolmen's ‘substantial forms,* I/jcke regards as 
‘wholly unintelligible,’ since *we have scarce so much as 
any obscure or confused conception in general* as to the 
meaning of the terra. Real essences, whether of individual 
substances or of ‘sorts,’ can only be understood as con- 
sisting in the primary qualities of the insensible particles 
of w'hich bodies are composed. In this sense we have at 
least a clear ‘ conception in general * of their nature, although 
their constitution in detail is hidden from us. Against 
the assumption that Nature always works according to 
fixed types, corresponding to the classes represented in 
our familiar terminology, Locke cites the occurrence of 
monsters and changelings*. Whether there are or not in 
nature ‘prefixed bounds* of species, he is not prepared 
to say. But if there be, he is confident that ‘o«r boundaries 
oi spedes are not exac^ conSormaWe to those in NatxrreV 
If ‘precise and immovable boundaries’ ofspecies are ‘made 
by Nature,’ they have not at all events been ‘established 

1 III. 3. 17. * m. 6. 3a 
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by her amongst men^ ’ It is, then, against the assumption 
that our classification of substances can be made wth 
reference to this purely objective standard that the brunt 
of his criticism is directed For the purpose of ‘ranking’ 
things into ‘sorts,’ real essences cannot be employed by 
us, for the simple reason that we do not know them 
‘ Patterns’ of some sort classification does indeed involve , 
but these can be nothing but our own abstract ideas The 
question as to whether a certain substance belongs to a 
certain species, only becomes intelligible and capable of 
being answered when it is understood as an enquiry as 
to whether it corresponds to one of our general ideas, and 
IS consequently entitled to be called by a certain general 
name 

Classification, therefore, must be carried out by reference 
to ‘nominal essences’ or the abstract ideas for which our 
general or ‘sortaP names stand, and rhese are ‘made by 
the mind and not by Nature** Instead of being once 
for all fixed and rigjd, our classes are relative to the degree 
of insight which we have obtained into the phenomena of 
nature, and must adapt themselves to our growing know- 
ledge While a perfect system of classification of substances 
would be made according to ‘those qualities which would 
best show us their most material differences and agree- 
ments,’ our immediate needs necessitate a more super- 
ficial and provisional division, according to their ‘obvious 
appearances* ’ The subjective and arbitrary element 
which classification involves is, however, limited by the 
proviso, that m forming ideas of substances we may only 
unite qualities which have been actually experienced 
together, since only so can \ve be assured of the reahty 
of these ideas 

* «'• »7 • 1« 6 aS. » 6 30 
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While Locke’s criticism is directed against ■what he 
regarded as an implication of scholastic Realism, it must 
be observed that his own position cannot be identified with 
that of extreme Nominalism So far from maintaining 
that universaht} attaches exclusively to names, he holds 
that ‘words become general by being made the signs of 
general ideas' * These general ideas, it is true, are all 
declared to be ‘ particular in their existence,’ their generality 
consisting m their capacity for representing an indefinite 
number of possible exisicnts And this is a ‘capaatj 
they are put into by the understanding- ’ Accordingly, 
‘general and universal belong not to the real existence 
of thmgs, but are inventions and creatures of the under- 
standing, made by it for its own use* ’ Generality, hcn\- 
ever, though it is ‘something imperfect, which cannot 
exist,’ has its foundation in experience and in reahty For, 
we find, that ‘ many particular substances are so made by 
Nature that they have agreement and hieness one with 
another, and so afford a foundation of being ranked into 
sorts* ’ Hence, the general idea, that product of the 
mind’s o>vn workmanship, does not falsify the reahtj pre- 
sented to us in experience, but furnishes an indispensable 
instrument for our comprehension of it This is so, 
although, like all instruments, it suffers from defect, and 
would have no place in that ideal form of knowledge, at 
once concrete and rational, which we cannot possess and 
can only dimly divine 

§ 12 As long as the ideal of ‘physical’ knowledge, 
in Locke’s wide use of that term, consists in the deduction 
of the ‘properties and operations’ of a thing from an essence 
which belongs to it m itself, it is clear that only a very 
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subordinate place can be assigned to the conception 
of causation Nor could this conception itself lemain 
unaffected by the dominant mode of thought In accord- 
ance mth the presuppositions of conceptional rationalism, 
It had been regarded as axiomatic among the Schoolmen, 
that a cause can give use to no positive quahfications in 
Its effect which it does not itself possess The whole 
reality of the effect must, it was held, somehow be contained 
in Its cause The relation of God to the material world 
seemed, indeed, to present a serious difficulty on this 
assumption For God was conceived as at once immaterial 
and the first cause of the universe In order to reconcile 
the axiom of causation with their theological vieivs, the 
Schoolmen were consequently forced to make a distinction 
The perfection or reahty which characterises the material 
world does not, they said, exist m God formaUter^ or m 
the same way as it exists m the effect, it is, however, 
present eminenier, or in a supenor manner, in the purely 
spiritual being who is the world’s cause 

Now, both this general doctrine, and the distinction 
to which U gave nse, meet us m the Essay There is, 
Locke considers, a sense in which a thing may be said 
to be ‘in Its caused ’ It is upon this ground that he argues 
that the Being ivhich we must conceive as existing from 
eternity must possess the characteristic of thinking, and 
consequently cannot be matter And m the development 
of the argument, the scholastic position is presented in 
its fully developed form ‘Since, therefore, whatsoever 
IS the first eternal being must necessarily be cogitative, 
and whatsoever is first of all things must necessarily contain 
in It, and actually have, at least, all the perfections that 
can ever after exist, nor can it ever give to another any 
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perfection that it hath not, either actually in itself* 
(x e formaUter)f *or at least in a higher degree’ (x e emi- 
ticntfr)^ ‘it necessanly follows, that the first eternal being 
cannot be matter' ’ 

§ 13 Fimllj, if we turn to the idea of God itself, 
the same scholastic influence is again easily discernible 
The divine attributes, he tells us, ‘do without doubt 
contain in them all possible perfection®,’ although we can 
only conceive their infinity m a negative and quantitative 
manner Once more he falls back upon the disproportion 
between the ideas which we are capable of forming and 
the strictly incomprehensible reahty, which we seek to 
determine by means of them From the same point of 
vieav, he rejects the scholastic conception of eternity as 
a punctum sians^^ and the attempt to distinguish different 
kinds of ‘ubiety^,’ in order to explam the way in which 
the soul is present in the body, as ‘unintelligible ways 
of speaking,’ by Avhich we merely conceal from ourselves 
our want of ideas concerning a reahty which transcends 
our powers of knowledge 
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CHAPTER IX 

LOCKE AND DESCARTES 

§ I. We may take as the starring point of our discus- 
sion of the relation of the Essay to the work of Descartes, 
Locke’s own account of \yhat he owed to the great French- 
man. Tlus is contained in his First Letter to Stillingfleet, 
who had insinuated a want of originality in the Essay^ 
and an undue dependence upon Descartes. ‘Though 
I must always acknowledge to that justly admired gentle- 
man, the great obligation of my first deliverance from the 
unintelligible way of talking of the philosophy in use in 
the Schools in his time, yet I am so far from entitling his 
writings to any of the errors or imperfections which are 
to be found in my Essay f as deriving their original from 
him, that I must own to your lordship they were spun 
barely out of my own thoughts, reflecting as weli as I 
could on my own mind, and the ideas I had there ; and were 
not, that I knotv, derived from any other original^.’ In 
complete agreement wth this is the account which Lady 
Masham gives, as the result of their conversations. ‘The 
first books, as Mr Locke himself has told me, which gave 
him a relish of philosophical things, were those of Descartes. 
He was rejoiced in reading these, because, though he very 
often differed in opinion from thb writer, he yet found that 
what he said was very inteDigible; from whence he was 

^ iVorks, IV. pp, 48-9. 
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cncoungcd to think thst his not having understood 
others hid possibly not proceeded from a defect m his 
understanding*’ It is thus clear thm Locke himself 
dcfinitclj attributed his own philosophical auakcning to 
the influence of Descartes But while freely recognising 
his indebtedness for his emancipation ftom ‘the unintel 
ligible way of talking of the philosophy m use m the 
Schools,’ and the general value of the stimulus which he 
had received from the Cartesian writings, he did not regard 
himself as slianng any considerable bodj of doctrine in 
common wath his intellectual deliverer On the contrary, 
he was much more frequently conscious of differences than 
at* agrcCTireiTOr, dft: of hts thought and 

the sj’stem of his predecessor What he conceived himself 
to owe to Descartes was not a set of prmapJes, but the 
inspiration and example of an ‘intelligible’ way of dealing 
with philosophical questions, standing in sharp contrast 
with the traditional scholastic methods, winch had already 
aroused his disgust 

§ 2 A writer’s estimate of his own reliition to another 
can, of course, never be accepted as final ft often happens 
that where the connection is most close ;^nd intimate, it 
most easil} escapes his notice, just becai^se the thought 
of the other has become so completely a hvmg part of the 
structure of his oivn mind In the pres&ut instance, it 
cannot, I think, be doubted that Locke has indicated quite 
correctly at least the pnmary aspect of his indebtedness 
to Descartes He learned from him, m the first place, 
that It was possible to deal wth philosophical questions 
in a manner which made throughout a diject appeal to 
the individual’s intelligence, and he acquired from him 

* Lady Maaham to Le Clerc, fzth Jan. 1705-6. Qaot;,j m Fox Bourne* 
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the conception of a form of Jcnowledge which was com- 
pletely satisfying, by virtue of its perfect clarity and intel- 
lectual necessity, while at the same time capable of 
advancing to new truths with the force of demonstration. 

The passage we have quoted from the controversy with 
Stilllngfleet indicates, however, a further relation, even 
in its very repudiation of a more specific dependence. 
For though Descartes could not be held responsible for 
anything that Locke might ‘spin out of his own thoughts,’ 
as the result of his ‘reflection upon his own mind and the 
ideas he found there,’ it can hardly be doubted that the 
whole conception of ‘ideas’ as the proper objects of know- 
ledge is Cartesian in, origin. In fact, the general point 0! 
view from which, the enquiry of the Essay is carried on, 
and many of its special doctrines, must be regarded as 
having their historical basis in the Cartesian treatment 
of self-consciousness. Without the influence of the Car- 
tesian view of knowledge and the Cartesian conception 
of self-consciousness, it is not too much to say that the 
Essay, as we know it, would never have been written. At 
the same time, we shall find that the way in which Locke 
develops the vieiv of knowledge which he found in Des- 
cartes, and the very different use to which he puts the 
conception of self-consdousness, suffice to negative at 
once the suggestion of any want of originality in his 
fundamental positions. So freely, indeed, does he trans- 
form the Cartesian principles, that the existence of any 
positive relation of dependence upon them has frequently 
been ignored by the historian of philosophy, and the 
positions of Descartes and Locke have been set in anti- 
thetical opposition to each other. 

§ 3. Whatever simflarity we may find in certain 
respects betiveen Locke’s conception of knowledge and that 
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of Descartes, there \n as at all ct'cnis a profoimd difference 
in the point of victvand purpose wth which they approached 
its consideration; a difference, moreover, wHch affected 
their whole treatment of the subject. Descartes was 
above ah a sj*stcm-buildcr, to whose temper the critical 
attitude of Locke was entirely foreign. Important as is 
the place which is occupied by the theory of knotvledge 
in his philosophy, its treatment is only prehminarj* and 
subordinate to the actual construction of the sj'stem, 
WTiilc insisting that the foundation of well-grounded 
certainty is only to be reached by the attempt to render 
doubt universal, he held that doubt had ser\'ed its purpose 
when It had laid bare the fundamental truth of the existence 
of self. The process of doubting, as he says, is one which 
we have to go through ^once m our hfek^ Having obtained 
his indubitable starting-point, w'hat he sought above all 
in his consideration of knowledge was to discover the true 
method by means of which a connected system of know- 
ledge might be reared upon it. Assuming that the unity 
of the knowing mind must be reflected in the structure 
of knowledge, there must, he thought, be some one method 
by the use of which knowledge may be extended in new 
directions, whatever its subject-matter may be. And this 
method, by following which the path of discovery will 
become easy and smooth, he was convinced he had found. 
Henceforth the enquirer may proceed m perfect confidence, 
and without further reflections on the mstmment, to 
construct the system of knowledge. Nothing could have 
been further from his thought than the necessity’ or even 
the possibility of a cnticism of categones No difficulties 
or obscuntjes lurked for him in such conceprions as sub- 
stance or causahty, which \vcre accepted as deh\erances 

I Pnitetples ef Philosophy^ Pait i 4 I. CL btginniag of Medicacion i 
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of the ‘natural light,’ the validity and adequacy of which 
for the determination of the real no doubt could assail. 

Vtry different, we know, was Locke’s conception of 
his problem. The attempt to furnish a ncav method of 
knowledge he expressly repudiates. His aim, he declares, 
was ‘not to teach the world a new way of certainty.. .but 
to endeavour to show wherein the old and only way of 
certainty consists'.’ And hence the relation of his under- 
taking to the actual extension of scientific kncnvlcdge is 
much more modestly conceived. He has no thought of 
instructing ‘a Boyle ora Sydenham,’ ‘the great Huygenius,* 
or 'the incomparable Mr Newton,’ as to the method they 
should employ in their investigations, but holds that ‘it 
is ambition enough to be employed as an under-labourer 
in clearing the ground a little, and removing some of the 
rubbish that lies in the way to knowledge®.’ Leaving to 
others the attempt to extend the actual bounds of know- 
ledge, he would seek by a process of systematic reflection 
to ascertain its nature and possible extent. Instead of 
seeking a method which, once discovered, will enable 
us to proceed dogmatically, he proclaims the need of 
criticism. 

There is, indeed, one passage In the Regulae in which 
Descartes seems almost verbally to anticipate Locke’s 
formulation of his problem. Though attention has been 
called to it by Kuno Fischer and others, it will be well to 
quote it at length. ‘Now there does not arise here any 
problem the solution of which is of greater importance 
than that of determining the nature of human knowledge 
and how far it extends , two points which we combine into 
one and the same enquiry, which it is necessary first of 

*■ Third Letter to SuHingfleet.ff’orAf.voI iv p ien 
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all to consider in accordance •with the rules given above- 
This is a question which one must face once in one’s life, 
if one has ever so slight a love of truth, since it embraces 
the whole of method, and as it were the true instruments 
of knowledge. Nothing seems to me to be more absurd 
than to discuss with boldness the mysteries of nature, 
the influence of the stars, and the secrets of the future, 
without having once asked whether the human mind is 
competent to such enquiries*.’ But even in this passage 
which so closely adumbrates Locke’s statement of his 
problem, there is a striking difference of spirit from that 
in which the Essay was composed. The question which 
is here recommended to each man for consideration ‘once 
in his life’ became for Locke the subject of a lifelong study, 
a satisfactorj' comprehension of wluch could only be hoped 
for as the result of a laborious and detailed investigation. 
The difference cannot be better illustrated than by com- 
paring the extract just ^ven from Descanes with the 
following passage written by Locke in 1677, some six 
years after the inception of the Essay ^ *It would be of 
great ser\dce to us to know how far our faculties can 
reach, that so ive might not go about to fathom 
where our line is too short; to know what things are the 
proper objects of our enquiries and understanding, and 
where It is we ought to stop and launch out no further, 
for fear of losing ourselves or our labour. This, perhaps, 
is an enquiry of as much difficulty as any we shah find in 
our way of knowledge, and fit to be resolved by a man 
when he is come to the end of his study, and not to be 
proposed to one at his setting out; it being properly the 
result to be expected after a long and diligent research, 
to determine what is knoivable and what not; and 
** Rfgalae ai intatamfm mi. 
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not a question to be resohed by the guesses of one 
who has scarce yet acquainted himself with obvious 
truths I shall, therefore, at present suspend the thoughts 
I have had upon this subject, which ought maturely to 
be considered of^ ’ 

§ 4 But, opposed in spirit and intention as is Locke’s 
investigation of laiowledge to that of Descartes, his account 
of what constitutes knowledge takes as its starting point 
the Cartesian view of its nature It was, indeed, inevitable 
that a thinker at all m touch with the contemporary 
progress in science should find his ideal of knowledge in 
the rational systems of truth of which the mathematical 
sciences were the most perfect, if not the only examples, 
but Descartes was at all events the first to attempt to 
de\elop a general theory of knowledge from this point 
of view And not only so, but the accounts which they 
give of this intellectually satisf>ing rational knowledge are 
in many respects similar. The difficulty of determining 
how far Locke’s views on this subject were formed under 
the direct influence of Descartes is increased by the fact 
that the closest resemblances between the nvo appear 
when we compare Locke’s position wth the exposition of 
Descartes’ \iews contained m the Regulae ad directionem 
ingenn, an unfinished fragment, which was only published 
in 1701, fifty-one )cars after the death of Descartes, and 
eleven years after the first appearance of the Essa-j concem- 
mg Human Understanding The exposition which is there 
given of the Cartesian conception of knowledge, and of the 
proper method of pursuing it, is indeed on jhe whoisosiya, 
more detailed and complete account of the view which finds 
expression m the better known and earlier published works 
of Its author It is, howeacr, not impossible that during 
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Locke’s prolonged residence on the continent, wth its 
opportnmties for intercourse with members of the Cartesian 
School, he may have been indirectly influenced bj the 
more elaborate but unpublished account of the vieus of 
Its founder 

However this may we find Descartes, in the work 
m question, applying the term ‘mtumon’ to the mental 
function bj which ive appr^end the perfecti) clear and 
distmct conceptions and sdf-evident principles of reason, 
which constitute for htm the simple constituents of our 
knowledge, a use of the term which he notices as novel 
Again, the 'deduction* of the RfguJae is indistinguishable 
from the ' demonstration * of the Essay ^ each being conceit ed 
as consisting of a connected chain of inmtions Jvot only 
IS the way the same in which the relation of the two 
forms of ^OH ledge to each other is described b} the two 
writers, but we find m Descartes the same inconsistencj as 
regards the absolute certainij of deduction which we hav e 
already noticed m Locke At one time he wntes of both 
intuition and deduction as incapable of error, while 
elsewhere an inferior degree of certitude is assigned to 
the latter, in view of its complex character and its 
dependence upon memorj 

§ 5 But if, as we seem forced to recognise, Locke s 
view of the general nature of saentific knowledge, 
indudmg his conception of intuition as the sole source 
of certainty and of its relation to demonstration, is due 
directl) or mdirectlv to the mfluence of Descartes, it 
must be added that he did not merelj receiv e, but rendered 
more definite, and modified and developed m nei' direc- 
tions, the Cartesian doctrine In the first place, there is an 
almost studied carelessness m the terms used bj Descartes 
to designate the general nature of the contents of intuition, 
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which are spoken of indifferently as ‘simple natures/ 
‘conceptions’ or ‘notions,’ ‘propositions’ or ‘principles ’ 
This vagueness in their designation may perhaps be regarded 
as connected with the peculiar Cartesian view which attri- 
buted the affirmation or denial which constitutes 3udgment 
to the will, the understanding being restricted to the 
apprehension of the ideal contents involved in the judgment 
For, while the understanding is dehned as the faculty by 
which we apprehend ideas, without making any affirmation 
or denial, its function is regarded as extendmg beyond 
that of the contemplation of single ideas It ‘proposes’ 
connections to the will, and ‘inclines’ that faculty to the 
affirmation or denial which it is itself unable to make 
Nay, ‘the minds of all have been so impressed by nature 
as spontaneously to assent to whatever is clearly perceived 
by the understanding* ’ Thus, the full function of the 
understanding exceeds the formation of isolated concepts, 
while falling short of judgment With Locke, on the 
other hand the cole assigned to intuition is definitely that 
of grasping necessary connections between the contents 
of different ideas, while the act of judgment is itself con- 
ceived as a function of understanding The fact that 
Descartes at times speaks of ideas as * true,’ though recog- 
nising that m themselves they are incapable of falsity, 
signifies that he had not definitely abandoned the theorj' 
which finds the primary form of knowledge in the concept 
for the view advanced by Locke,accordmg to which it is only 
to be found in the judgment It is not, therefore, surpnsmg 
that Locke should have regarded his own definition of 
knowledge as something novel, which even the wnter to 
whom his general conception of knowledge admittedly 
owed most had failed to anticipate ‘Nobody that I ever 
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met he tells us, ‘had in their writings particularly 

set down wherein the act of knowing precisely consisted^ ’ 
And of Descartes he specifically declares that he did not 
‘place certainty m the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas- * 

§6 The hesitation in Descartes beween the view 
which accepts concepts as the primary data of jcnow ledge, 
and that which maintains that the very simplest item of 
knowledge involves a judgment, has a distinctly prejudicial 
effect upon the actual wwlang of his method Its results 
are seen in the tendenc) to accept mere concew abiht} as 
the criterion of truth, m place of the apprehension of 
necessary connection, to which Descartes inclined in his 
better moments, and upon which Locke insisted Thus, 
according to Descartes, it is ‘sufficient to assure us that tv, o 
substances are really mutuallv distinct, if onlv we are able 
dearly and distinctly to conceive the one of them wnthout 
the other^ ’ Smee he can ‘m thought exdude from himself 
every other substance, whether thinking or extended,* 

It is to him ‘certain that each of us thus considered is really 
distmct from every other thinking and corporeal sub- 
stance^ ’ Equally loose and unsatisfactory, in Locke’s 
view, ivas the complementary tendency to regard an 
inabilit} to conceive the nature and manner of existence 
of anything as a suffiaent ground for denying its actuality 
or possibility To all such easy roads to truth, Locke’s 
attitude IS expressed in the words applied by him to a 
particular instance of this procedure ‘This, I am afraid, 

IS to be sure ivithout proofs, and to know without per 
ceiving® ’ 

I Second Letter to SciUiaftfiect, fl oris vo! it p 143 
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§ 7 The advance made m Locke’s general conception 
of knowledge becomes more marked when we notice his 
insistence on the distinction between the synthetic con- 
nections, which constitute the content of ‘instructive’ 
propositions, and the merely analytic relations which are 
set forth in those which are ‘trifling’ For, although 
Descartes, in contrasting his own conception of deduction 
with the syllogism, oh3ects to the latter that its function is 
limited to the exposition of what we know already, and 
that It IS consequently incapable of yielding any new truth, 
he never really grasped the distinction between an analytic 
and a synthetic procedure of thought That ‘a triangle 
IS bounded by three sides’ was to him as valuable a 
revelation of intuition as any m mathematics, and he 
was alw ays best pleased when he thought he had exhibited 
a fundamental axiom in a form the denial of which would 
involve a contradiction in terms Thus Descartes, and to 
a still greater extent his followers, constantly gave expres- 
sion to the view that knowledge is to be obtained by an 
analjtical manipulation of concepts 

§ 8 We have seen, so far, that Locke’s account of 
scientific knowledge differed from that of Descartes in 
Its clearer recognition of the judgment as the unit of 
knowledge and m its rejection of merely analytic judgments 
as ‘trifling’ We reach a still more profound difference 
in Locke’s view of the hmitation of rational or scientific 
knowledge Regarding it as axiomatic that all knowledge 
must conform to a single type, Descartes had identified 
knowledge with the content of clear and distinct thought, 
and had sought to eliminate from its final form all 
reference to the dim and obscure region of sense-experience 
Against this theory of the purely rational constitution of 
knowledge, Locke sets his theory of a duality of type 
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in our knowledge, which wc cannot transcend. So far 
from lajdng bare to our gaze the innermost nature of being, 
rational or scientific knowledge is, he maintains, restricted 
to the contemplation of the relations of our abstract ideas, 
and is incapable of giving us a knowledge of real existence. 
For that we must appeal to the experience which Descartes 
ha<f despised, even though in doing so we may be obliged 
to sacrifice the form of intellectually transparent cognition, 
and in the end find ourselves only in superficial contact 
with reality at particular points. 

§ 9. Having noticed the general relation of Locke’s 
conception of what constitutes knowledge to that of 
Descartes, we may illustrate the difference of vie\v by an 
examination of the passages in Locke’s writings which 
are expressly directed against some of the leading positions 
in the Cartesian system. We shall find that his criticism 
is primarily based upon his view of the inadequacy and 
vicious nature of the Cartesian logic. However ‘intel- 
ligible’ he might find the writings of Descartes, the Car- 
tesian method seemed to him to show only a partial escape 
from the toils of Scholasticism. It implied that the 
nature of real being could be determined by a purely 
abstract process of thought. Seeking to decide questions 
of matter of fact without reference to experience, its 
‘demonstrations’ are found to consist of analyses of pre- 
supposed conceptions or definitions, in which the question 
at issue is simply begged. 

Th e se objections of method are clearly implied in 
Locke’s criticism of Descartes’ use of the ontological 
argument, to w'hich attention has already been called^. 
Existence, he urges, is only ‘supposed* and not ‘proved’ 
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in that argument Nor, he proceeds, can it be proved by 
any amount of consideration of our ideas ‘ Real existence 
can be proved onl) by real existence’ , and our knowledge 
of existence, upon which alone a proof of existence can 
be based, must be derived from experience of some kind 
The same objections will be found to underlie Locke’s 
criticism of the two fundamental Cartesian positions to 
which exception IS taken m the , viz (i) that thought 

IS the essence of mind, (2) that extension is the essence of 
body or material substance 

§ ro Having secured the starting-pomt of his Meta- 
physics by means of the Cogtto ergo sum, Descartes at 
once applied to the thinker, whose existence he found 
to be indubitable, the current conceptions of substance 
and essence What the act of thought revealed to us was, 
he declared, the existence of a substance of which thought 
was the essence or fundamental quality And since a 
substance could not exist without its essence, this carried 
with It the conclusion that the mind is always thinking 
‘Thought,’ too, It must be remembered, meant for Des 
cartes, thought which was conscious of itself The diffi 
cullies in which Descartes and his followers inevitably 
became entangled, when they attempted to explain the 
familiar experience of sleep or the hypothetical soul-life 
of the unborn infant in accordance with this a priori 
position, offered an easy target for Locke’s criticism 
and ridicule With, this, however, we are not here 
concerned, but with the way iti which Locke brings his 
conception of the nature and conditions of knowledge 
to bear upon the question To him, the contention that 
the mind always thinks, was not only unfounded, but was 
of the very kind which bs theory had shown to be intnnsi- 
cally incapable of justiffcatiou, viz , a universal statement 
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concerning matter of fact As such it could obtain a 
narnnt neither from etperitncc nor irom ;he consideri- 
tion of our abstract ideas Let us take first the c\ndencc 
of experience * We know certainly, by experience, that u e 
sometimes think, and thence dra\^ this infallible conse- 
quence, tint there is something m us that has a pouer 
to think But whether that substance perpetually thinks 
or no, uc can be no further assured than experience 
informs us** The dcli\crancc of c\perience being thus 
limited, let us sec what can be effected when the appeal 
IS made to abstract thought The statement that the 
soul aluajs thinks is nor, Locke declares, a self evident 
proposition** And when he examines the Cartesian attempt 
to exhibit It as a content of clear and distinct thought, he 
finds that this consists in the qucstion-bcggmg derivation 
of the proposition from a presupposed conception, or defini- 
tion of the soul’s nature ‘To say that actuid rhmkang is 
essential to the soul and inseparable from it, is to beg 
what is in question, and not to prove it by reason® ’ Or, 
as he elsewhere contemptuously exclaims, -with reference 
to the Cartesian position, ‘it is but defining the soul to 
be ‘ a substance that alwajs thinks’* and the business is 
done^ ’ We may indeed, he allo'v\s, frame hypotheses 
concerning matters of fact which he beyond the range of 
actual experience, although such hypotheses are from the 
nature of the case incapable of demonstration and can at 
best only possess a certain degree of probability But such 
hypotheses, he maintains, must be based on the results of 
observation, and framed on the analogy of our experience 
The Cartesians, he complains, instead of domg this, seek 
to determine matters of fact bj their abstract conceptions, 
though these are in truth but ungrounded hypotheses or 
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suppositions *It IS doubted whether I thought all last 
night or no ■♦The question being about a matter of fact, 
It IS begging It to bring, as a proof for it, an hypmhesis 
which IS the very thing in dispute, bj which way one may 
prove anything, and it js but supposing that all watches, 
whilst the balance beats, think, and it is sufficiently proved 
and past doubt that my watch thought all last night But 
he that would not deceive himself ought to build his hypo- 
thesis on matter of fact, and make it out by sensible 
experience, and not presume on matter of fact, because of 
his hypothesis, that is, because he supposes it to be so' ’ 
The same objection to the Cartesian procedure is expressed 
again when he declares that ‘he that will suffer himself 
to be informed by observation and experience, and not 
make his oivn hypothesis the rule of nature, will find few 
signs of a soul accustomed to much thinking in a new 
born child^ ’ 

§ II Similar objections of method are urged against 
the Cartesian contention that extension is the essence 
of body or material substance, and that consequently a 
vacuum is impossible Here again he finds the Cartesians 
offering a mere analysis of conceptions or definitions as a 
means of determining a question of fact ‘He that with 
Descartes shall frame m his mind an idea of what he 
calls “body” to be nothing but extension may easily 
demonstrate that there is no vacuum, t c , no space void 
of body, by this maxim, “What is, is ” For, the idea to 
which he annexes the name “body” being bare extension 
his knowledge that space cannot be without body is cer- 
tam^ ’ But, as he goes on to point out, the futility of 
such procedure becomes apparent when we consider that 
the contradictory proposition can just as easily and as well 
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be ‘demonstrated’ by this method. *If another should 
come and make to himself another idea, diSerent from 
Descartes’, of the thing, which yet tvith Descartes he calls 
by the same name, “body,” and make his idea, which he 
expresses by the name “body,” to be of a thing that hath 
both extension and solidity together; he will as easily 
demonstrate that there may be a vacuum, or space without 
body, as Descartes demonstrated the contrary*.’ In the 
denial of the possibility of a vacuum, as in the assertion 
that the soul always thinks, Locke finds an attempt to 
determine matters of fact in an altogether illegitimate 
way, by means of abstract thought; the Cartesian con- 
tention, in the last resort, resolving itself into the mere 
assumption that space is always filled space, ^a supposed 
matter of fact, which experiment can never make out®.* 

Locke is not satisfied, however, with pointing out the 
fallacious nature of the Cartesian procedure, but proceeds 
to adduce arguments in favour of a different view of the 
relation of extension to body. In addition to extension, 
body, he maintains, involves solidity, bj' which it fills or 
occupies space, and absolutely resists the entrance of any 
other body into the portion of space %^hich it occupies. 
Moreover, he urges, the parts of ‘pure space* are insepar- 
able, even in thought, and incapable of movement; by 
which characteristics our idea of space is further dis- 
tinguished from that of body. 

Having thus brought out the difference bet^vccn the 
two ideas, Locke proceeds to argue against the Cartesian 
contention, that since extension is merely an attribute of 
material substance, empty space is an impossibility. He 
appeals, in the first place, to the assumed finitencss of the 
material imiverse, beyond which space must be conceived 
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as stretching to infinity. The Cartesians are accordingly 
presented with the dilemma, that the)' ‘must either own 
that they think body infinite, though they are loth to 
speak it out, or else affirm that space is not bodyV But 
the iormer alternative is one which *no one will affirm-,’ 
the supposition of an ‘abyss of infinite matter’ being, 
indeed, ‘the most absurd and most incomprehensible of 
all othersV Another argument is drawn from the abstract 
possibility of the annihilation of a portion of matter, while 
surrounding bodies remain at rest. The argument, how- 
ever, to which Locke attaches most importance is that 
which infers the ejdstence of empty space as a necessary 
condition of the possibility of movement. 

In so far as Locke assumes that the Cartesian position 
involves a complete identification of our ideas of body 
and space, it must be confessed that he does his opponents 
less than justice, for, while denying any real ffifference 
between body and space, Bescartes and the more careful 
of his followers had allowed that there is a difference in 
our manner of conceiving them. For, as they observed, 
we regard the same portion of space as successively occu- 
pied by different bodies'*. This difference, indeed, they 
could only conceive, in accordance with their rationalistic 
bias, as that between a class and its members. The unity 
of space was, therefore, declared to be generic. 

Nor does any partienkr importance or originality 
attach to Locke’s arguments in favour of the reality of 
empty space. Two at least of them were commonplaces 
in the discussion of the subject; whUe Locke’s favourite 
argument, that without empty space movement would 
be impossible, involves a prtiiio frmnpn, when urged 
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against the Cartesian vietv. For it derives its wV ’ 
from the tacit assumption that matter ultimately 
of discrete and absolutely solid parts ; whereas C 
had regarded matter as possessing the continuity 
characterises its essential attribute, extension. 

§ 12. We must now turn from the consideration 
illustration of the relation of Locke’s general concep^^ 
of knowledge to that of Descartes, to an examination of ■ 
influence exerted upon his position by the Cartesian '• 
ception of self-consciousness. We have already seen 
he foUotra Descartes 'in declaring that the certainty k. 
the existence of self is involved in ever>’ act of thonghi 
and that the knowledge of existence thus obtained i 
intuitive. Indeed the uniqueness of this implication o 
being in thought is of even greater importance for Locki 
than for Descartes. For to the latter the ontologica 
argument afforded a second direct point of connectioc 
between thought and being, which we have seen Locke 
expressly rejected. 

Again, we are certainly justified in seeing the influence 
of Descartes in the presupposition which Locke accepts as 
axiomatic, needing neither discussion nor defence, that 
apart from the unique presence of the mind to itself, and 
the cognisance of self which results therefrom, the only 
immediate objects of the understanding are ‘ideas’; 
while these ideas are apprehended by the mind to which 
they are present as signs or representations of a world of 
things be>’ond it. For while the dualism of mind and 
external’ nanlty’‘mTubi'jynig-abjfcinn.Tqn.'5bir, ainJ Cthri'^kmy* 
of representative perception which it involves, arc both 
older than Descartes, the form in which they appear in 
Locke bears the unmistakcable stamp of that master. 
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\ 13 But^^hlleln thewiys just indicated theCartesian 
conception of self-consciousness helped to determine uvo 
of the fundamental positions of Locke’s theory of know- 
ledge, a stiU more important influence remains to be indi- 
cated It was b> a transformation of the Cartesian con- 
ception of self-consciousness that Locke reached what is 
most pecuhar and distinctive in his oivn method In the 
Cogxto ergo sum a prionty had been assigned to our know- 
ledge of the conscious subject as compared with that of 
the objective universe To Descartes, however, this pnorit} 
had been little more than an incidental device of method 
With the interpretation of thought as the essence of a 
mentalsubstance the point of view shifts to that of dogmatic 
realism, for ivhich self-consciousness is merely the leading 
characteristic of a particular kmd of real bemg That 
Locke’s oivn theory of consciousness is not free from 
elements of a similar reahsm we have already recognised 
While refusing to follow Descartes in regarding thought 
as the essence of mmd, he admits the necessity of referring 
It as an activity to a substance beyond experience It 
remains true, nevertheless, that m the Essay the attempt 
was made for the first time to work out a theory of know 
ledge from the standpoint of conscious experience Instead 
of adopting the point of view of the conscious subject as a 
temporary expedient, destined to be superseded as soon 
as the foundations of his system had been laid, Locke 
sought to make it the permanent centre from which his 
survey of the whole contents of knowledge should be 
taken And profound as is the difference between Des- 
cartes dogmatic interpretation of self-consciousness and 
Locke’s employment of it as the vantage-ground for a 
critical exammation of knowledge, its treatment by Locke 
has Its roots in the work of his predecessor The very 
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conception of the ‘historical* plain method, which seeks 
to investigate the functions of mind in knowledge, without 
troubling itself to eicamme 'wherein its essence consists,’ 
or to consider the relation of mental to physical facts, 
would have been impossible had not Descartes once for 
all shown that consciousness possesses positive features of 
Its oivn, ivhich enable it to be conceived without confusion 
wnth the characteristics of physical reahty, and which, 
indeed, absolutely preclude the ascription to it of those 
spaaal determinations which necessarily pertain to physical 
existence. 

§ 14 Taking then his stand upon the ground of 
consaous expenence, whiii Descartes had indicated but 
had not sought permanently to occup>, Locke finds him- 
self in a position from which the dogmatic pretensions of 
the system of his predecessor are sttll further discredited 
Not only are we unable to determme the essence of 
material and mental substances by a process of abstract 
thought, but a knowledge of the real essences of sub~ 
stances is found to be an ideal which is for ever 
beyond our grasp Our ideas of matter and mind turn 
out from this new point of view to be alike ‘super 
ficial’, our idea of bodj bemg only that of ‘an extended 
sohd substance, capable of communicating motion bj 
impulse,’ while that of spirit is the idea of ‘a substance 
that thinks and has a power of exciting motion in bodv 
by will or thought^ ’ These ‘primary quahties o- pro- 
perties’ of body and of spint experience re\eah> to us, 
but of the inner nature and manner of operation of each 
we are entirelj in the dark 2n place of tivo substances 
from whose clearly defined essences the whole of their 
further determinations are conceited as deducible, bodv 

* B.Z3 ti. 
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and mind arc only kncnvable as objects of a partial and 
therefore imperfect experience Further, as we have 
also seen, since the idea of substance is m both cases 
alike merely that of ‘*1 supposed I-know-not-what ’ to 
which the attributes revealed in experience are referred, 
we cannot set aside the possibility that one and the same 
substratum or substantial basis maj be involved, both in that 
which we experience as solid and extended and in our own 
conscious life There is, he maintains, ‘no contradiction in 
It that the first eternal thinking Being should, if he pleased, 
gue to certain systems of created senseless matter, put 
together as he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception 
and thought* ’ Whether he has done so or not is a matter 
which we cannot settle ‘by the contemplation of our otvn 
ideas,* and concerning which wc may never be able to 
attain to knowledge 

That in opposing the dogmatic determination of the 
soul as an immaterial substance, on the ground that ‘it 
becomes the modesty of philosophy not to pronounce 
magistenallj , uhere we want that evidence that can 
produce knowledge*,* Locke had the procedure of Des- 
cartes speaally in view, is evident from a passage in his 
Third Letter to StiUingfleet He there dedares that he 
knows ‘nobody before Descartes that ever pretended to 
show that there was any contradiction®’ m the sup- 
position that the power of thinking may be bestowed 
upon a matenal substance To the Cartesian hypothesis, 
according to which a mental and a material substance have 
been in some unexplained manner united in the individual 
human being, an inadental reference is also made It is 
he remarks, ‘in respect of our notions not much more 
remote from our comprehension to conceive that God 
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can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of thinhjng 
than that he should superadd to it another substance mth 
the facult) of thinking^* 

If then Locke failed to find in his new point of vieiv 
a positive solution of the di/Hcultics concerning the relation 
of the mental and the material, it at least sufficed to destroy 
the pretensions of opposing dogmatisms So, too, although 
Locke, hke Descartes, begins bj taking for granted the 
current categories for the interpretation of the real, thev 
have not for him the same fiviry and ngidity as for his 
predecessor, but inevatably, as we have seen, tend to be 
disintegrated or transformed when regarded from the 
pomt of vaew of conscious expenence 

§ 15 The difference between Locke's and Descartes’ 
use of the pnnciple of self-consciousness shows itself, in 
another v'ay, when we compare the accounts which thej 
give of the nature of conscious process Here, as else- 
where, there is an initial community of doctrine of a kmd 
which shows the dependence of Locke upon his predecessor 
For him, as for Descartes, consciousness necessarily involves 
self-consciousness, though neither thinker is able to main- 
tain this position with perfect cousistency Descartes is 
obliged to forget it in the interest of Ins metaphj'sical 
positions, at times Locke tends to ignore it, m the 
pursuit of some piece of psychological analysis Again, 
for both thinkers this pnnciple cames wnth it the 
identification of mental activity with vohtion, and as a 
consequence of this, the passivity of the understanding in 
relation to ideas which it does not consciously fashion for 
itself Locke, too, follows Descartes in his ultunate classi 
ficanon of mental functions under the two heads of 
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‘perception’ and ‘wiUmg,* the operations respectively of 
‘understanding’ and ‘will** 

When, however, we come to the treatment in detail 
of the contents of the mind, the differences between the 
two interpretations of self consciousness show themselves 
in a marked way Having attributed self consciousness 
as Its essence to an immaterial substance, Descartes is led, 
in the first instance, to hmit the operations of the nund to 
the function of pure thought, as distinguished from sense- 
perception and imagination For the latter depend upon 
physical conditions and cannot, therefore, belong to the 
essence of an immaterial being Pure thought, on the 
other hand, must be conceived as exercised apart from the 
influence of anytbng m our bodily state As the result 
of this abstract limitation of the sphere of self conscious 
ness, the fullness of the content of concrete experience is 
excluded from the Cartesian conception of mind The verj 
existence of sense perceptions, appetites and emotions, 
becomes an inexplicable anomaly, belonging as they do 
neither to the mmd nor to extended substance, but arising 
from a union of the two which upon Cartesian principles 
IS theoretically impossible It is not, however, to the 
contradictions involved m the Cartesian position that we 
would here draw attention, but to the obstacles which 
It placed in the way of the nse of an empirical psychology, 
which should take the processes of conscious expenence 
as such for us field of investigation The function of 
‘pure’ thought did not easily lend itself to psychological 
description oi anal> sis, whole, widi reference to the obscure 
phenomena which arose from the umon of mind and body, 
attention was naturally concentrated mainly upon the 
psychoph>sical problem Accordingly the explanations 
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which Descartes has to offer of the facts of sense-perception, 
imagination and memory, consist of elaborate hypotheses 
concerning the ph}'sical processes invoH’ed in them, sup- 
plemented by a reference to the mysterious operation by 
which the mind ‘turned itself towards* the final member of 
the physical scries. By this act the contents of sense- 
perception and imagination are supposed to be taken up 
into self-consciousness, though they inevitably remain a 
foreign element, which it cannot completely assimilate. 
While, then, the Cogiio ergo sum placed in a strong light 
the reality of the mental h'fe, the metaph)'sical interpreta- 
tion of self-consciousness prevented this from being made 
the subject of serious study. Though designed for another 
purpose, the prosecution of the ‘historical Tplain method* 
at once made it possible to do justice to the concrete 
fullness of experience and laid the foundations of modem 
psychology. 

§ i6. The difference between Descartes’ view of mind 
and thatof Locke finds its final and most famous expression 
in the opposition between the Cartesian theory of innate 
ideas and Locke’s theory of the origin of ideas in experience. 
This conflict of opinion, however, is not, as is often supposed, 
a primary and ultimate divergence of view, but is itself 
a further consequence of their different ways of regarding 
and treating the self-consciousness which is for both the 
starting-point of philosophy. Not only so, but the theory 
of innate ideas occurs in Descartes in t^vo distinct forms, 
one of which is the outcome of his abstract theory of 
self-consciousness as identical ivith pure thought, while 
the other results from the more concrete view of its namre, 
towards which he was driven by the facts of sense-experi- 
ence. The theory in both its forms rests upon the view 
that thought is the essence of mind. In its first and more 
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bodily condition onJj serving to determine the time at 
\vhicli ideas shall be formed, while their mtrmsic nature 
depends entirely on our faculty of thought, m winch they 
must have been virtually present all along Upon this 
second view, therefore, mstead of innate ideas forming a 
special class of ideas, mnateness is a characteristic which 
belongs to all ideas as such 

§ 17 In an earher chapter the vieiv has been put for- 
V ard that the argument of the First Book of the Essay was 
primarily directed against the adherents of the scholastic 
method, who found in a theory of innate principles the 
basis they needed for thcw employment of the syllogism 
At the same tune, it was suggested that the Cartesnn 
doctrine was also regarded by Locke as^vlthln the range 
of his criticism We must now consider in more detail 
the justification for this view, in so far as it refers to 
Descartes 

That the polemic had not the Cartesian position 
primarily in view appears from the fact that it is with 
‘ innate prmciples,’ and not innate *idcas,* that the argument 
as a whole is concerned Locke even tells us that if the 
upholders of the theory had realised that wthout annate 
ideas there can be no mnate prinaples, ‘thej would not, 
perhaps, have been so fon\ard to bcheve’ in the existence 
of the latter^ This remark, by itself, is sufficient to 
refute the supposition that the polemic is primarily 
directed against the Cartesians Again, the thcorj 
as It appears in Descartes is not bound up wnth the 
crude appeal to ‘universal consent,'" with which it is 
dircctU connected by Locke On the other hand, the 
distinction beu%een ‘ideas* and ‘principles* was not, 
as wo have seen, clearly drawn by Descartes, and 
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the denial of innate ideas is itself an essential part of 
Locke’s argument Moreover, as has already been pointed 
out, the contrast which we find m the Essay between 
innate and ‘adventitious* ideas seems to be directly drawn 
from the first form of the Cartesian theory It is, of course, 
m this form that the theory is directly exposed to Locke’s 
attack, and there is no evidence that he was aware that 
when pushed Descartes had been obhged to admit that 
for him all ideas must be innate On the contrary, when 
Locke argues that ‘ if the capaaty of knowing be the natural 
impression contended for, all the truths a man ever comes 
to know will by this account be everyone of them innate^’ 
this conclusion is put forward as an mference of his own 
from the alleged premises, and not as a position which he 
regarded as having been actually held Against both 
forms of the theory as held by Descartes, the principle that 
‘to be m the understanding is to be understood* applied 
with overwhelming effect, since it cannot be evaded by 
one who accepts the Cartesian view that the essence of 
mind consists in self conscious thought Others might 
have difficulty in explaining what they meant by the 
existence in the mind of ideas of which there was no con 
sciousness By Descartes and his followers, such a sup- 
position should have been rejected as a contradiction in 
terms 

§ 18 Moreover, as we have seen, though it was from 
Descartes that Locke had first learned the possibility of 
a better method of knowledge than the scholastic, by an 
appeal to the mind’s own faculty of intuition, he was of 
opinion that his predecessor had made only an imperfect 
use of this principle In the attempt to determine funda 
mental questions of fact in an <z priori manner, apart from 
* 5 
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any reference to experience, and in the tendency to offer 
an exposition of conceptions tn place of a synthetic demon- 
stration, there was evidence that after all Descartes had 
not completely emancipated himself from the toils of the 
scholastic logic. And since these features were precisely 
those which a theory of innateness was designed to support, 
the defects of method and the presence of the offending 
theory could hardly fail to be connected in Locke’s mind. 
And if there were good grounds for suspecting the theory 
of innate ideas as it occurred in the master, the use which 
was made of it by many of his followers was still more 
open to objection. On this point it ^viU be sufficient to 
quote the testimony of I^ibniz who, while strenuouslj' 
opposing Locke’s position, admits that he was justified 
on methodological grounds in opposing the use to which 
innate principles and ideas were put both by the * vulgar 
philosophers,’ or representarires of the current scholastic 
tradition, and by the Cartesians. ‘He has doub•^ss had 
good reasons for opposing himself on this point to ordinary’ 
prejudices, for the name of ideas and principles is greatly 
abused. The vulgar philosophers manufacture for them- 
selves principles according to their fancy; and the Car- 
tesians, ^vho profess greater accurac}', do not cease to 
entrench themselves behind pretended ‘‘ideas ” of extension, 
of matter, and of the soul, desiring to avoid thereby the 
necessity of proving what they advance, on the pretext 
that those who meditate on these ideas will discover in 
them the same thing as they; that is to say, that those 
who vill accustom themselves to their manner of thought 
will have the same prepossessions, which is vety true*.’ 
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CHAPTER X 

LOCKE AND CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PHILOSOPHi 

§ I In aa enquiry into the influence upon Locke’s 
philosophy of the thought of his own countrymen, the 
names of the two greatest of his English predecessors 
naturally occur to us first Of the work of Bacon there 
13 not the slightest trace in the Essay The undoubted 
tefetences to Hobbes ate invartably hostile, and ace not 
of such a character as to imply a close study of his writings 
In one passage, the answer which ‘an Hobbist’ would 
give to the question as to why men should keep their con- 
tracts IS contrasted wth those of a Christian and of the 
‘old heathen, philosophers' ’ Nor can it be doubted that 
Locke’s insistence upon the demonstrability of morality 
IS mainly directed against the theory of the dependence of 
the moral law upon the civil power, which was thought 
to be implied in the doctrine of the Leviathan Again, in 
his defence of the idea of spiritual substance, and in his 
elaborate argumentation® for the immateriality and mental 
nature of the Eternal Being, Locke has clearly in view the 
positions of Hobbes , while his reference, m the course of 
this argument, to ‘people whose thoughts are immersed m 
matter®,’ or to ‘men devoted to matter^’ indicates his view 
as to the relation between the moraJ and intehecrnaJ aspects 
of Hobbism His relative ethics and his materialism were, 
however, the two points m Hobbes’ teaching which had 
been umversali) seized upon, and against which refutation 
after refutation teemed from the press 
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any reference to experience, and in the tendency ■ 
an exposition of conceptions in place of a synthetic ■’ 
stration, there was evidence that after all Descart* ^ 
not completely emancipated hini<;<»1f from the toils ■ 
scholastic logic. And since these features were 
those which a theory of innateness was designed to 
the defects of method and the presence of the 
theory could hardly fail to be connected in Locke’s ■ 
And if there were good grounds for suspecting the th't 
of innate ideas as it occurred in the master, the use w| 
was made of it by many of his followers was stiPn^ 
open to objection. On this point it inll be feadinij 
quote the testimony of Leibniz who, discoveri 
opposing Locke’s position, admits tlhe entiy in Loc 
on methodological grounds in -Sic cogitavit deintelJ* 
innate principles and idea«nno 1671. Intellectus huma 
philosophers,’ or repre^ nin ^ et asscnsus finnitate. I imaj 
tradition, and by t}i|g founded on, and ultimately deri 
good reasons for o Qp something analogous to it, and 
prejudices, for jjQn ; which is done by our senses convers^ 
abused. objects, which give us the simple idcaj 

selves prir things, and thus wc come to have ideas of h 
tesians, ^t, hard and soft, which are nothing but the reviv, 
entren jn our minds these imaginations which those objec 
they affected our senses, caused in us, whether 
*^®^jtion or othen%ise it matters not here to consider; a 
*^nus we do ivhen we conceive heat or light, yellow or bli 
’ sweet or bitter. And therefore I think that those thir 
which we call sensible qualities are the simplest ideas • 
have, and the first object of our understanding®.’ At 
there is no need to assume an influence by Hobbes 
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§ I. In an enquiry into the influence upon Locke’s 
philosophy of the thought of his own countrymen, the 
names of the two greatest of his English predecessors 
naturally occur to us first. Of the work of Bacon there 
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any reference to experience, and in the tendency to offer 
an exposition of conceptions in place of a synthetic demon- 
stration, there was evidence that after all Descartes had 
not completely emancipated himself from the toils of the 
scholastic logic. And since these features tvere precisely 
those which a theory of innateness was designed to support, 
the defects of method and the presence of the offending 
theory could hardly fail to be connected in Locke’s mind. 
And if there were good grounds for suspecting the theory 
of innate ideas as it occurred in the master, the use which 
was made of it by many of his followers was still more 
open to objection. On this point it will be sufficient to 
quote the testimony of Leibniz who, while strenuously 
opposing Locke’s position, admits that he was justified 
on methodological grounds in opposing the use to which 
innate principles and ideas were put both by the ‘vulgar 
philosophers,* or representatives of the current scholastic 
tradition, and by the Cartesians. ‘He has doubtless had 
good reasons for opposing himself on this point to ordinary 
prejudices, for the name of ideas and prindples is greatly 
abused. The vulgar philosophers manufacture for them- 
selves principles according to their fancy; and the Car- 
tesians, who profess greater accurac}^, do not cease to 
entrench themselves behind pretended "ideas ” of e.xtension, 
of matter, and of the soul, desiring to avoid thereby the 
necessity of proving what they advance, on the pretext 
that those who meditate on these ideas wdU discover in 
them the same thing as they; that is to say, that those 
who wll accustom themselves to their manner of thought 
vnAL have. the. same pcepos-sesrioos^ which is very trucL* 
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fourth edition of the Essay The uae which is then made 
of Assoaation, as merely a pnnciple bj which we can 
explain some part of the oddness and extravagance of 
men’s opinions and actions, certainly does not suggest a 
close stud\ of the contents of the Leviathan 

§2 If Locke owed httle or nothing, m the way of 
positive inspiration, to the greatest of his Engh«h predeces- 
sors, his work stands m the closest relation to the contem- 
porary movements of thought in his own counm , whether 
m religion, ethics, politics, or science It i\as an age, 
moreover, m which those whose mterests lay pnmarUj 
m these special fields generally regarded it as mcumhent 
upon them to connect their views with more general 
philosophical positions The speculaaons of Hobbes had 
led to a ividespread and vigorous attempt to find a rational 
basis for the moral and religious consciousness, while the 
natural sciences had not jet cut themsehes adrift from 
enquiries of a more fundamental character For an 
influence of the deepest kind we cannot, mdeed, look to 
this source, since those who were most fuUj conscious 
of the philosophical significance of the questions at issue 
were not independent thmkeis of the first order We 
shall find, however, that if Locke owed to Descartes hts 
on^'inal philosophical impulse, and mani of his most 
characteristic positions, and if the scheme m which he 
envisaged reality was an unwitting inheritance from 
Scholastiasm, jet both in the general spirit of his work, 
and in the detailed working out and application of his 
thought, he is most constantlj in touch wnth the English 
wTiters of his daj 

Poremost amongst these stands the group of thinkers 
vho have come to be known as the Cambridge Piatonists 
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With their outlook in theology and ecclesiastical politics 
Locke was m complete sjmpathy Like them, he dreaded 
equallj the arrogant claims of authority and the warm 
fancies of ‘ enthusiasm ’ , like them, he sought m reason the 
basis of a simplified theology, the acceptance of whichwould 
lead to toleration m non-essentials With at least some 
of the minor members of the school, he was intimately 
acquainted The enquiry is inevitably suggested as 
to how far the agreement extends to more definitely 
philosophical positions, and whether any direct influ- 
ence of the school can be traced in the doctnne of the 

That clear indications of such an influence exist can 
hardly, I think, be doubted Its importance, however, 
seems to me to be exaggerated m the elaborate work of 
Dr von Hertlmg^ Distinguishing sharply betiveen an 
empirical and a rationalistic tendency m Locke’s thought, 
he attributes the latter exclusively to the influence 
of the Cambridge school Such a view ignores entirely 
Locke 8 relation to Descartes, about the reahty of which 
there can be no doubt whatever It must be remembered, 
too, that in the sense in which Locke accepted the Cartesian 
theory of ideas, which certainly formed the starting point 
of his envn original reflections the rational and empirical 
tendencies were united from the first , although it is clear 
that the rationalistic aspect of his theory came to be 
more definitely conceived and more sharply emphasised 
as his reflection proceeded There is, then no justification 
for the supposition that he first approached philosophy from 
a purely empirical point of view and that a different and 
opposite direction was subsequently given to his thought 
from an external source 

' 'John Locii nnd d e Seitdt von CamhnJgt 
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fourth edition of the Essay. The ixse which is then made 
of Association, as merely a principle by which we can 
explain some part of the oddness and extravagance of 
men’s opinions and actions, certainly does not suggest a 
close study of the contents of the Leviathan. 

§ 2. If Locke owed little or nothing, in the w’ay of 
positive inspiration, to the greatest of his English predeces- 
sors, his w'ork stands in the closest relation to the contem- 
porary movements of thought in his own country, whether 
in religion, ethics, politics, or science. It was an age, 
moreover, in which those whose interests lay primarily 
in these special fields generally regarded it as incumbent 
upon them to connect their views with more general 
philosophical positions. The speculations of Hobbes had 
led to a -widespread and -vigorous attempt to find a rational 
basis for the moral and reli^ous consciousness, while the 
natural sciences had not yet cut themselves adrift from 
enquiries of a more fundamental character. For an 
influence of the deepest kind ave cannot, indeed, look to 
this so-UTce, since those who were most fully conscious 
of the philosophical significance of the questions at issue 
were not independent thinkers of the first order. We 
shall find, however, that if Locke owed to Descartes his 
original philosophical impulse, and many of his most 
characteristic positions; and if the scheme in which he 
envisaged reality was an unwitting inheritance from 
Scholasticism; yet both in the general spirit of his work, 
and in the detailed working out and application of his 
thought, he is most constantly in touch with the EnglTsfi 
writers of his da}'. 

Foremost amongst these stands the group of thinkers 
who have come to be known as the Cambridge Platonists. 
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It must be observed, too, that on at least mo pomts 
of fundamental importance there was a profound divergence 
bemeen Locke and the members of the Cambridge school 
In the first place, notJung could have been further from 
the minds of the Cambndge thinkers than the conception 
of an examination of the nature and extent of knowledge, 
apart from any assumptions or inferences concernmg the 
nature of reahty For, while the question of knowledge 
receives frequent treatment at their hands, its consideration 
IS entirely subordinated to ontological, theological and 
ethical mterests Thus, the elaborate discussion of our 
faculty of knowledge which is contained in Cudvvorth’s 
IntelUeiiial SysUm, occurs m the course of a polemic 
directed agamstMatenahsm and Atheism More’s reflections 
upon knowledge, again, form an ingredient of his Antidoie 
against Atheism, or occur as links in an argument for the 
i mm ortality of the soul And what is true of Cudworth and 
More IS true of the less celebrated members of the school 
Further, an essential part of the support, which the 
consideration of the nature of knowledge was thought b> 
these writers to yield, for the refutation of the metaphysics 
of Hobbes, lay m the establishment of the theory of 
innate ideas, with its variously interpreted spmtnaLstic 
implications Indeed, nothing, Cudworth declared, could 
more directly promote atheism than the Aristotelian 
maxim, ‘Nihil est m intellectu quod non fit pnus 
m sensu ’ 

§ 3 If, however, we turn to the account which the 
Cambridge men give of the nature of science, or rational 
knowledge, as distmguished from its metaphysical implica- 
tions, we shall find a stnkuig similarity to the position of 
Locke, both in their i lews and m the terms in w hich the) 
are expressed The objects of knowledge, thej insist, are 
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Thcir agreement with Loclc^s position is not confined 
to their general conception of the nature of rational know- 
ledge, but extends to their view of the subjects in respect 
of which such knowledge can be obtained Their fa\ounte 
illustrations of these intelligible ideas, and of the knoivledge 
which results from the apprehension of their relations, are 
drawn from the mathematical sacnces, more espcaallj 
from geometry The members of the school dehght to 
point out that the objects with which this science deals are 
incapable of existing in the material universe or of being 
perceived by sense' On the other hand, thej are capable 
of a priori determination, and the truths which are obtained 
from their consideration are universal and necessarj 
■\VhjIe mathematics thus furnished the readiest example 
of a system of ‘eternal’ truths, independent of the existence 
of anj'thing m the sensible world, one of the chief aims 
of the school was to exhibit a similar objectivntj, immuia 
bility and certamtj, m the principles of conduct ITie 
supposed parallel bemeen mathematics and ethics con 
stituted, m fact, the basis of their defence of an ‘eternal 
and immutable morahty,’ against the relativisin which 
they attributed to Hobbes 

In their insistence upon the apprehension of necessarj 
relations betiveen ideas m their conception of mathematics 
as an ideal science dealing with these relations without the 
assumption of any corresponding sensible existence and 
in the analogj which they seek to estabhsh between mathe- 
matics and ethics, these writers clearly antiapated the 
positions of the Essay But as has already been pointed 
out their theorj of knowledge is itself part and pared 
of a inetaphj"sical doctnne From the nature of these 

1 John Smith, itscourse demonsi at ng tbe tmmorta] ty of tie souJ ch. 6 
CodworthjTr hh-iT ch.3 1 17 More, «, bfc. 1 ch. 6 ft 
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Essay The ‘simple apprehensions’ which constitute the 
primary data of our cogniDon are referred by h i m to tv. o 
sources, which are spoken of as internal and external 
sensanon They are obtained, ‘first, by the immediate 
presence and operation of the object upon the mind, in 
which manner the rmnd is conscious of its own actions, 
and also of the motions of the imagination, or of the 
phantasms which appear to it, secondly, by means of 
our external senses, nerves, and membranes^ ’ Among the 
higher faculties by which the mmd operates upon the data 
thus obtained, he includes a power of fprmmg umversal 
notions by omitting the distinguishing accidents of things 
Like Locke he holds that upon this faculty of abstractmg 
and generahsmg depends the possibility of scientific 
knowledge, and of the formulation of moral laws 
which are imchangeable, and therefore ‘m a sense’ 
eternal 

It IS in his treatment of our mathematical and ethical 
knowledge that Cumberland approaches most nearly the 
position of Locke The notions ivhich form the subject 
matter of these sciences have, he tells us, the peculiarity 
that they arise from the free constructional activity of 
the mind In mathematics we are thus concerned with 
ideal or mental objects, to which no existing thing maj 
actuallj correspond m the real world At the same time 
these objects are by no means arbitrary or fictitious, since 
when once the constructions m question are made the} 
are found to possess a logical ncccssit} ‘We freel} ndd, 
subtract, etc , and yet whoever performs these operations 
according to the rules prescribed, ncccssanly finds out 
the sum, which is equal to all the parts added And in 
general, in ever} question whose solution is possible from 

^ Dt Lfg iut '\«lurar ch. 1 { 5 
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what IS given, the answer is necessarily found from the 
operations duly performed^’ We are thus supplied with 
a sphere of universal judgments, the truth of which is 
guaranteed by the coherence of their notions, without 
reference to the actual existence of anything corresponding 
to them At this point, however, a difficulty confronts 
both Cumberland and Locke,, which had no existence for 
the Cambridge Platonists According to the latter writers, 
the intelligible ideas which form the objects of knowledge 
possess m themselves a reality superior to that of the 
world of sensible things For Cumberland and Locke, 
on the other hand, the notions and ideas with which the 
mathematician and the morahst are concerned are the 
creations of our own mmds, while some kind of conformity 
to a reality bejond our ideas is admittedly involved in the 
conception of truth To this difficulty Cumberland gives 
the answer which was subsequently adopted and developed 
by Locke Mathematics and ethics afford us what Locke 
calls *icaF and Cumberland ‘useful’ knowledge, because, 
though primarily concerned with ideal creations, and only 
carrying a hypothetical reference to external things corre- 
sponding to them, we knoiv that the existence xn rerum 
natura of something at least closely approximating to them 
IS possible 

‘There are mathematical propositions, and others of 
hkc kind might be found by reflection, which may be called 
true, though there exists nothing to which they are con 
formable For such conditional propositions.^ because rlipt 
pronounce nothing concerning things without the mmd, 
arc not to be compared with them , for their truth consists 
onlj m an agreement among the terms of which they are 
composed But propositions of this kind are of no u^e m 

^ of tu ck. t, $ 7 
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human life unless find somcthtnjr effected, or unless 
something is effected by us, uhich differs in nothing con- 
siderable from our notions. If their subject, or some- 
thing extremely h’ke it, cannot exist, the propositions 
are trifling {nugatoriae) and are only equivocally called 
true. For the truth of propositions which consists only 
in the agreement of terms, if the terms themselves 
cannot exist, is not of the same nature as that which 
affirms the agreement of terms possible at least, if not 
existing in the present or future. The former kind of 
truth is perfectly uselessV How we can determine the 
possibility priori Cumberland docs not explain, though 
he assumes that in mathematics and ethics this can be 
done. 

Not only have ive in Cumberland a striking though 
less developed statement of Locke*s theory of mathematical 
and ethical knowledge, but there is internal evidence that 
Locke ivrote with his predecessors work in view. For, after 
all, Cumberland holds, there is one respect in which ethics 
is inevitably inferior to mathematics. ‘I confess, however,’ 
he writes, ‘that those things which in morality are taken 
for granted, or assumed as known, viz., God and man, their 
actions and mutual relations, are not so exactly known as 
those things which in a determinate measure or quantit 
are regarded as data in mathematics ; and that, therefort 
the conclusions thence draivn must labour under some wan 
of exactness^.’ There seems no doubt that Locke hai 
this passage in mind, when he noticed and gave his answe 
to the objection it contains. ‘Nor let any one object, tha 
the names of substances are often to be made use of it 
morality,* as well as those of modes, from which aris( 
obscurity. For as to substances, when concerned in moral 
* op. at. cb. z, i 6. * op. nt. cH. 4, $ 4. 
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discourses, their divers natures are not so much enquired 
into as supposed, e gy when tve say that man is subject 
to law, we mean nothing by man but a corporeal, rational 
creature, what the real essence or other qualities of that 
creature are, in this case, is no way considered^ ’ In fact, 
this ‘moral man’ is all that we are concerned with in ethics, 
and of him we have ‘ a clear settled idea ’ 

§ 5 Before proceeding to compare Locke’s theory of 
our knowledge of nature with the views which were current 
among his contemporaries in England, it is necessary to 
consider some of the presuppositions of the physical sciences, 
as regards which Locke’s thought developed m the closest 
relation to that of his countrymen The Cartesian theory 
that extension is the essence of material substance was 
unit ersally rejected by Engbsh thinkers who were conse- 
quently bound to explain, on the one hand, the kind of 
reahty which belongs to space as distinguished from bod> , 
and on the other hand, what m addition to extension is 
required to constitute body To the different ways m 
which they dealt with the first of these problems we now 
turn 

As against Descartes and his followers, Hobbes main- 
tained the necessity of distinguishing space from the 
extension of bodies Space is not that which is filled by- 
body, but that which is capable of being so filled, more- 
over, the same space is successively occupied by different 
bodies While, therefore, the extension or magnitude of 
a body is an accident of it, the space which it occupies and 
m which It moves cannot be so conceived But if, as 
Hobbes assumes, bodies and their accidents arc the only 
real beings, what account can we give of the nature of 
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this space, which is neither the one nor the other? It 
can only be, he replies, a ‘phantasm’ or object of our 
imagmation, as such, it is, in fact, an accident of our 
minds This conclusion Hobbes supports by the considera 
tion that if we feign the world to be annihilated, ivith the 
exception of one man, this man would still retain his 
consaousness of space, which would appear to him as 
something external and as ‘not at all dependmg upon any 
power of the mmd^ ’ How to reconcile the positions, that 
body presupposes space, and that space is an accident of 
the mind, while yet bod) is the only substance, Hobbes 
does not of course explain 

The necessity of discmguishing space from the extension 
of matter formed one of the few points of agreement bettv een 
the Cambndge PJatonists and their arch adver«arj , although 
their way of conceiving its nature was very different from 
his The point was raised by More m his first letter to 
Descartes, and is one which he never tired of pressmg and 
elaborating throughout his later works, while it passed 
from him to other members of the schooL Instead of 
extension being as Descartes held, the essence of one kind 
of substance, it is for More a characteristic of all substances 
whatsoever Not onl) bodies but minds, even including 
the Divine Bemg himself, are extended, unextendedness 
bemg equivalent to nonentity Moreover, bejond the 
limits of the material universe space must be regarded as 
stretching out to mfinit), forming the eternal and im 
movable background of movable matter Now the space 
which IS rhns nor onJ^ distingiushaiOc hnr really 

distinct from body, can be no merely imaginary being, as 
Hobbes had supposed In what, then, can its reality 
consist * In accordance with the accepted raetaphvsical 
* Dt eorfioft cfa. 7 { I 
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categories it must either be a substance’or a qualification 
of a substance Since it is neither a substance nor a 
qualification of a material substance, it must have as its 
subject an immaterial substance or spirit Moreover, from 
the unity, eternity, infinity, etc , of space, it follows that 
this spirit can be none other than God Space and its 
attnbutes thus furnish us with a confused and abstract 
conception of the Divine Being To the Cartesian challenge 
to declare what could keep apart the sides of a vase from 
which all matter had been removed, More replied boldly 
that the divine extension would continue to separate them 
It is not to be supposed that Cudwoith would neglect 
so easy and triumphant a method of turning against *the 
Democratic and Epicurean Atheists* their own hypothesis 
of a real empty space We accordingly find the proof of 
an incorporeal deity from the nature of space imong the 
manj arguments of the Intellectual System?- y while the 
view that spirits as w ell as bodies are extended was generally 
adopted by members of the school More’s view appears, 
moreover, to have earned weight with the greatest of his 
Cambridge contemporanes The reality of ‘ absolute space * 
which, *m Its oivn nature, without regard to anything 
external, remains always similar and immovable,’ forms 
one of the fundamental presuppositions of the Newtonian 
physics- Nor did Newton hesitate to follow More into 
the theological side of his doctnne His agreement mth 
this IS implied in the well known reference in the Optics 
to space as the ‘boundless, uniform sensonum* of God 
As the soul of man is immediately present to the ‘species’ 
of things which find an entrj into its limited ‘place of 
sensation’, so God, who is *in all places,’ is ‘everjnvhere 
present to the things themselves, and perceives them by 
1 Edmon cf 1845 vol m P 233 » Pnnafia, D<{ 8, SchoUom s. 
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his immediate presence without the need of organs ’ It is, 
however, most clearly stated in the concluding pages, 
added in the second edition, of the Prtnctpia The omni- 
presence of God, he there maintains, must not be under- 
stood, as Aqumas had taught, with reference only to his 
power God is, on the contrary, substantially present m 
every portion of space ‘He endures for ever, and is every- 
where present, and by existmg always and everyi^here 
he constitutes duration and space* ’ 

§ 6 The metaphysics of space had occupied Locke’s 
thought in the years 1676-8, and forms the subject of 
three short papers ivntten m those years In the first 
and shortest of these he definitely takes up the position 
that space is an affection of body, and can have no real 
existence where there is no matter ‘Imaginary space,’ 
t e , the space which we think of as extending beyond the 
bounds of the material umverse, ‘seems to me to be no 
more anything than an imaginary world , for if a man and 
his soul remained, and the whole world were annihilated, 
there is left him the power of imaginmg either the world, 
or the extension it had, which is all one inth the space it 
filled, but It proves not that the imaginary space is any- 
thing real or positive For space or extension, separated 
in our thoughts from matter or body , seems to have 
no more real existence than number has {^sine enumera 
tion) wthout anything to be numbered , and one may as 
well say the number of the sea-sand does really exist, and 
is something, the world being annihilated, as that the 
space or extension of the sea does exist, or is anything, 
after such annihilation These are only affections of real 
existences , the one, of any being w hatsoever , the other, 
only of material beings- ’ 

> Pnnetfia, Bk tti Prop 4Z, Croeral Sebo um. * Lord Ku; P 66. 
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It IS probable that in writing this passage Locke had 
Hobbes directly in view For Hobbes, as we have seen, 
m his exposition of the subject, had adopted the device 
of ‘feigning the world to be annihilated,’ with the exception 
of one man, and asking what would remain for him to 
think about By sweeping on one side the ambiguous 
position of space in Hobbes’ theory, as on the one hand 
an accident of the mind, and as on the other the presupposi 
tion of material existence, m favour of the view that it 
IS merely an affection of matter, Locke shows that he as 
yet fails to reahse the ideal priority of space to body, 
which Hobbes, however imperfectly, had sought to account 
for A different position is taken up by bm in the papers 
WTitten in the two following years In them Locke is 
seen more and more definitely to incline to a purely rela 
tional theory of space, based upon the % lew that space is 
at bottom nothing but distance ‘When we speak of space 
(as we ordinanl) do) as the abstract of distance, it seems 
to me to be a pure relation’, and the ‘extension* which 
we regard ns ‘a positive inherent property* of body is, he 
declares, ‘nothing but the relation of the distance of the 
extremities' * Now an actual relation presupposes real 
existents as its terms It is true, indeed, Locke now 
argues, that we can and must conceii e space without body 
But when so concened, it is not to be regarded as ‘any 
real thing* but merdy as *a bare possibility of body to 
exist^* Hence, ‘space, as antecedent to body, or some 
determinate being, is m effect nothingV and its supposed 
mfinitv, though something we are ‘apt to conceive,’ is 
nor a propert) of an> real being 

\^*hile this is the doctnne which Locke at this time 
accepted as most satisfactor> , he seems to have felt that 

* PP 3 JS 4»* *loc cu * loe eu 
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It was not free from difficulties, and suggested as a possible 
allernati\e the theorj of More ‘If it be possible,’ he 
wrote m the paper of 1677, *to suppose nothing, or m our 
thoughts to remote all manner of being from anj place, 
then this imaginary space is just nothing, and signifies 
no more but a bare possibility that body may exist where 
now there is none If it be impossible to suppose pure 
nothing, or to extend our thoughts where there is, or we 
can suppose, no being, this space told of body must be 
something belongmg to the being of the Deity If it be 
a necessity to suppose a being there, it must be God, 
whose being we thus make, t e suppose extended, but not 
impenetrable* ’ 

§7 Bettveen 1678 and the pubhcation of the Essay 
m 1690, Locke’s taews on the whole subject undertrent a 
further change Instead of regarding ‘space m it»elf’ 
as the abstracnon of a relation from the real terms bettteen 
which It subsists, he now concenes it as something ‘uni- 
form and boundless,’ wathin which, by means of sensible 
marks, we determine the position of finite beings in relanon 
to each other- And having abandoned the relational 
theory of space, Locke now gives his adherence to the 
view of More and Newton, concerning the connection of 
the real space in which he had come to bche\e wnth the 
Deity The tivo theories are, indeed, mentioned in one 
passage as alternatives, between which it is not necessary 
to choose, m order to make good the distinction ben\een 
space and body® But his own preference is now clear 
and unambiguous, although his expressions are less dog 
matic than those of either of the other wTiters ‘Nor let 
any one say, that bey ond the bounds of body there is 
nothing at all, unless he wall confine God within the hmits 
* 0/ «« pp 337 8 * D J5 5 * If 13 *7 
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of matter.. ..God every one easily albws fills eternity; and 
it is hard to find a reason why any one should doubt that 
he likewise fills immensity. His infinite being is certainly 
as boundless one way as another; and methinks it ascribes 
a little too much to matter to say, “Where there is no 
body there is nothingV’* 

Since the distinction between ‘space in itself,’ as some- 
thing ‘ uniform and boundless,’ and the extension of body 
which is presented to us in sense-perception, can hardly 
be regarded as the direct product of Locke’s own principles, 
it is natural to look for some external influence to account 
for the doctrine of the Essay. Now we know that Locke 
was a diligent student of the less mathematical portions 
of Newton’s Prxncipia'^, which was published in 1686, four 
years before the Essay. We can hardly, it would seem, be 
wrong in connecting Locke’s recently acquired views about 
‘space in itself’ with Newton’s exposition of ‘absolute 
space,’ which, ‘in its own nature, without reference to 
anything external, remains always similar and immovable®.’ 

Still more clearly does Locke’s distinction between 
‘duration itself,’ which goes on ‘in one constant, equal, 
uniform, course,’ and ‘time,’ as duration set out and 
measured by sensible occurrences, depend upon the con- 
trast which Newton draws between ‘absolute, true and 


i n 15 2-3. 


* 'The celebrated Locice, who mcapaWeof understanding the Pnneifia, 
liOBV hi» want o£ geometncal knowledge, inquired of lluygeae jf all the mathematical 
propositions in that work were true When he was assured that he might depend 
upon their certainty, he took them for granted, and carefully examined the reason- 
ing* and cocoUancs deduced from them In th» manner be acquired a knowledge 
cl the physical truths m the and became a firm believer in the discoveries 

It contained In the same manner he studied the treatise on “Optics,” and made 
himself master of every pait of it which was not mathematical’ Brewster 
{AfrffieifJo/Sir/saae.VrWon.vrf i p 339) quotes this from Desagnher, who .av. 
he was told the icory several times by Sir Isaac himself ' 


* Principia^ Def 8, Scholium Z. 
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mathematical time,’ «hich, ‘by another name is called 
duration,’ and ‘relati\e, apparent or common time.’ Xot 
only is the doctrine the same, but there is a notable 
similarity in the terms used to express it; while Locke 
follows Newton in pointing out the impossibility of ensuring 
the perfect accuracy of our measures of time, and in the 
further remark that such imperfections in no way detract 
from the even course of duration itselfh 

The new light ;\hich had come to Locke from his study 
of the Pnneipia clearly involved the abandonment of the 
view that space is nothing but a relation. Instead of 
considering the reladon of distance as the one fundamental 
constituent of all our spaciat ideas, Locke in the Esray 
includes space among our simple ideas. That is to say, 
while admitting chat like all other ideas, our ideas of 
space, ‘when attentively considered,’ are seen to include 
‘some kind of relation,’ he now recognises in them a posi- 
tive constituent which cannot be resolved into relations. 
Distance itself is the space presented to sight or touch, 
‘considered bard) in length bet%%een any tivo beings,’ and 
‘each different distance’ is declared to be, not a different 
relation, but ‘a different modification of space*.’ The 
‘muform, infinite ocean’ of space is now held to have 

^ Prswi/M, D«f 8, Scboliam l Essay, a. 14. 21 It ma}r be pomCed out tli2t 
the ohhgaboa was not all on one side. When, for instance, m the SchoLom of 
1-13, 1,ewton wntes that ‘erery partide of space is alwsis, and every indiTiiibl* 
moment of duration is everywhere,’ we can hanflv fail to find the onfin of the 
remark in that ‘combination of two distinct ideas* to which Locke had drawn 
special attcQtioa, whereby ‘expansion and duration do mutually embrace and 
comprehend each other, every part of space being m every part of duration, and 
every part of duranon in every part of expansion’ (u. IJ *2). Compare, too, 
Newton’s remarks in the same refioft^n about our laabilitv to know ‘what the real 
substance of anything is', this ‘inward substauce’ of bodies, as distinguished 
from their sensible appearances, bang drdared incapable of being known, ‘other 
of our senses, or by any reSex act of our minds.* 
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positive characteristics and a reality of its own, distinct 
from and pnor to the bodies which exist and move -within 
It As to the kmd of reality which it possessed, Locke 
not unnaturally fell back upon the theory of More, which 
he had previously mentioned as a possible alternative to 
the theory he had then held The ^boundless invari- 
able oceans of duration and expansion, which compre- 
hend m them all finite beings,’ he now declares, can, *m 
their full extent belong only to the Deity' ’ 

From his theory of the reality of absolute space, 
Newton himself, as we have seen, drew the same theological 
consequences But as these were only hinted at in the 
OptifJ and were not fully developed until the ^second 
edition of the Frinripia, pubhshed more than twenty years 
after the we cannot attribute to him a direct influence 
upon Locke as regards this point While, therefore, the 
teaching of Newton seems to have been of decisive 
importance for Locke’s final conception of space, we must 
look to More for the common source of Newton’s and 
Locke’s views of its theological impbcations 

That More’s writings exerted an influence upon Locke 
on this and other points hardl> admits of doubt When 
Locke remarks that the Cartesians ‘must either own that 
they think body infinite, though they are loth to speak 
It out, or else affirm thnt space is not bodyV he is only 
repeating More’s insinuation that Descartes’ view that 
the world IS ‘indefinite* m extent is merely a device to 
evade the legitimate conclusion of his theory'^ Wjth More’s 
doctrine that all substances, including spirits, are extended 
ue may compare Locke’s view that ‘it is near as hard to 
conceive any existence, or to have an idea of any real beine 
with a perfect negation of aU manner of expansion, as it is to 
' “ ^ ” *3 »' * Hrst Letwr to Deseam*. 
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bod) cohere, as how wc ourselves pcrccavc or move*’ 
Hiving contended that the manner of the communications 
of motion bj impulse is no more intelligible than its initia- 
tion b) thoUfjht, he finall) calls attention to the difficultly 
which cluster round the problem of the infinite divisibiht) 
of matter *I would fain have instanced anynlung m our 
notion of spirit more pcrplevcd, or nearer a contradiction 
than the v cr) notion of bod) includes in it , the divisibihtv 
aduifimUttn of an) finite extension involving us, whether we 
grant or den) it, in consequences impossible to be explicated 
or made m our apprehension consistent, consequences 
that cart) greater difficulty, and more apparent absurdity, 
tlian an)^hing that can foUow from the notion of an 
immaterial knowing substance* ’ 

§ 9 In passing from the consideration of our idea of 
matter to the question of the nature and extent of our 
knowledge concerning ph)sical phenomena, we must part 
compan) w ith the Cambndge men Having vindicated the 
conception of spiritual substance against the matenaUsm 
of Hobbes, their further interest in physical science hes 
entirely in their opposition to the purely mechanical theor) 
of Nature, which was held in common by Hobbes and 
Descartes, and their insistence on the need of teleological 
conceptions for the comprehension of natural phenomena 
Their views on this subject have clearly little relation to 
the doctrine of the Essay There are however, two con 
temporary Engbsh writers who in certain respects antia 
pated the positions of Locke concerning the mevatable 
itnpetCectiQus and limitations of our phj'sical knowledge 
The first of these, Joseph GlanviHe was connected on 
the one hand, ivith the Cambndge men by his support of 
their theological position, and on the other, with the 
*11.23 s 
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upholders of experimental methods in natural science, 
with whom he was associated in the newly formed Royal 
Society There is, however, no evidence of any personal 
intercourse between him and Locke, and whether Locke 
read any of his books is a matter of conjecture, which 
cannot be determined wth anything approaching certainty 
Nor can we look to Glanville for any systematic treatment 
of the subject In his various works, which largely cover 
the same'ground, he confines himself to a desultory and 
purely negative cntiasm of the various dogmatic systems, 
which were then in vogue, without always being careful 
to preserve his own consistency There are, nevertheless, 
certain points of resemblance between him and Locke on 
the question before us which deserve notice 

In one respect his conception of the problem of the 
physical sciences may be regarded as an advance upon 
that of Locke, since he states it in terms of causation m 
place of substance We have, he argues, no intuitive 
knowledge of the connections between causes and their 
effects, which must consequently be learned from experi- 
ence But causality is itself msensible All that sense 
perception can yield is a ‘continual accompanying’ of one 
sensible phenomenon by another Nor can we safely infer 
causality from such concomitancy* Indeed, the true 
causes are not sensible phenomena at all, but have to be 
sought in the minute particles of which matter is com- 
posed, and the changes which take place among them One 
might, therefore, as well expect to be able to make a watch 
ficw?* ‘u TAn <3^ ’.*Ki laiy 'mztm^xedge di its 

wheels and their movements, as hope to trace the working 
of natural operations from their sensible appearances^ 
Moreover, like Locke, he finds m the interdependence 

' Van ly oj Vogmax sing pp ,89-90 * p ,So cL Estay, g j 
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of all natural phenomena a still further bar to the 
possibility of a science of nature For, ‘to the knowledge 
of the most contemptible effect m nature it is necessary 
to know the whole syntax of causes, and their particular 
circumstances and modes of action^ ’ Thus ‘we cannot 
know anythmg* m such matters 'without knowing all-’ 
In our attempts to understand the processes of nature, we 
must, therefore, be content with an inductive investigation 
of sensible particulars, without claiming to attain to cer- 
tamty of prmciples We must, m fact, remember, that ‘the 
best principles, excepting divme and mathematical, are but 
hj’potheses®,’ and can only yield a hypothetical certainty 
As to what It IS that constitutes the superior certamty 
which is here claimed for theology and mathematics, 
Glanville has little to tell us In explanation of the 
peculiar position of mathematics, he is sometimes content 
to say after Bacon, that progress in this subject has been 
due to the absence of undue reverence for authority m 
relation to it^, or, after Hobbes, that it is to be accounted 
for by the circumstance that m mathematics alone have 
names a fixed signification^ He approaches more nearly 
to the position of Locke when he remarks, that ‘the know- 
ledge we have of the mathematics hath no reason to elate 
us, since by them we know but numbers and figures, 
creatures of our own, and are yet ignorant of our Maker’s* 
The remark remains, however, a mere obiter JjotuM, which 
no attempt is made to develop or explain 

§ 10 While it must remam a matter of uncertainty 
whether the sceptiasm of Glanvilic exerted any influence 
at all upon Locke, no such doubt can be felt in the 
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case of Boyle, who was no light free lance, but one of 
those ‘master-builders* of the sciences, to serve whom 
as an ‘ under-labourer, m clearing the ground a little, and 
removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way to 
knowledge^,’ was the declared ambition of the author of 
the Essa-j Between these two there had, moreover, been 
long and intimate personal relations Their intercourse, 
beginning in Loclte's Oxford days, continued until the 
death of the great chemist m 1691, when Locke became 
responsible for his literary and scientific remains^ Their 
correspondence shows us Locke carrying out experiments 
under the durection of his fnend, and communicating to him 
his observations of remarkable phenomena, lists of foreign 
books and accounts of scientific instruments seen bv him 
abroad In view of the relations of the two men, and 
of the position of authority occupied by Boyle m questions 
relating to the natural sciences, it would have been strange 
if Locke’s views on the subject had not been influenced 
by him, as we have seen his theory of space was by Newton 
The results of our demonstrations in physical science 
can never, Boyle maintains, possess the full or ‘meta- 
physical’ certainty of absolutely necessary truth The 
most that we can attain to m respect of them is ‘physical 
certainty,’ or certainty based on the assumption of certain 
physical principles, which are not themselves certainly 
known to be true Thus, the maxim, ex nihilo mhl jit, 
IS one which is rightly accepted as a hypothesis in physics, 
but It cannot be seen to be necessarily true, and is, Bo\le 
thinks, if taken as an ultimate principle, actually false® 
In support of his theory of the imperfection inherent in 
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our physical kno;\Iedge, he urges the difficulties in the 
way of arriving at a non-contradictory and satisfactory 
conception of matter Attention has already been called 
to his reference to the problem of infinite divisibihty in 
this connection In opposition to Descartes’ theory of 
matter, he uses the argument, which we find subsequently 
m Locke, that if extension constituted the essence of body, 
It would be impossible for God to annihilate a portion of 
matter, without at the same time creating a nen matter 
to take Its place^ He finds a further set of obstacles, to 
the construction of a completely satisfactory physical 
science, m the impossibihty of understandmg the nature of 
sensation, or of the sensible qualities of which it affords 
us cognisance The difficulty to which he particularly 
draws attention is that of explaining our ‘particular 
distinct sensations,’ as distinguished from the more general 
and generally recognised difficulty of understandmg how 
a material and an immaterial substance can be united at 
all, or how the former can net upon the latter He holds, 
of course, the general view that sensible quahues depend 
upon the ‘primary and cathobc’ affections of the minute 
portions of matter, and it seems to have been from him 
that Locke derived the names for this distinction, to ishich 
the Essay ga\ e such an extended currenc) But even if we 
knew upon what primary determinations a sensible quality 
depended, we could not, he insists, see how the former gi\ e 
nse to the latter One land of motion, we find, occasions 
a visual, and another an auditory perception, but all that 
can ^Ti tacK gwidpAtaa’cat c-i 

God to have it so"* Bojlc here indicates what Locke 
subsequently signahsed as the most irTemo\ablc of all 
the bars to a demonstrative science of nature® 
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Another point on which Boyle anticipates the position 
of Locke IS in his insistence upon the presen\,e of a subjec- 
tive and conventional element in all our classifications of 
natural objects, although, it must be remarked, he does 
not brmg his view on this subject into such direct relation 
with the imperfection of physical science as we find in the 
Essay His treatment of the subject, hke that of Locke, 
IS developed in opposition to the scholastic theory of 
classification by reference to substantial forms ‘Whatever 
men talk m theory of substantial forms,’ he declares, 
‘yet that, upon whose account they really distinguish one 
body from others, and refer it to this or that species of 
bodies, is nothing but an aggregate or convention'^ of such 
accidents as most men do by a kind of agreement (for the 
thing IS more arbitrary than we are aivare of) think neces- 
sary or sufficient to make a portion of the universal matter 
belong to this or that determinate species of natural 
bodies^ * He goes on to suggest that a new meaning may 
be given to the term ‘form,* consonant both with the 
principles of the corpuscuHr philosophy and with sound 
views about classification ‘Since an aggregate or con- 
vention of qualities is enough to make the portion of 
matter it is found in v\hat it is, and denominate it of this 
or that determinate sort of bodies , and since those quahties, 
as we have seen already, do themselves proceed from those 
more primary and cathobc affections of matter — bulk, 

shape, motion or rest, and the tevture thence resulting 

why maj we not say that the form of a body, being made 
up of those equalities united in one subject, doth, likewise, 
consist in such a convention of those newly named mechani- 
cal affections of matter as is necessary to constitute a 
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bod) of that dctcrmimte kind'?* If tnnshted into the 
language of ideas, and with a still greater emphasis on the 
difference between sensible qualities and the unknown 
pnmarj determinations on which the) depend, we ha\e 
here the mam features of Locke’s theorj of essences, 
nominal and real 

It ma\ be noted in conclusion that it is not onl) on 
topics connected with the natural sciences, on which Locke 
might be expected to follow the lead of his distinguished 
friend, that Bo^]c anticipates m his published writings 
charactcnstic positions of the Cssay He holds that *wc 
men mistake and flatter human nature too much, when 
we think our faculties of understanding so unlimited, both 
in point of capaat) and extent, and so free and unpre- 
possessed, as man) philosophers seem to suppose®* Our 
capacity for knowledge, he declares, is proportional to 
God’s design in making us, and consequentlv does not 
extend to man) truths which it is ‘ixnnecessar) for us to 
kno^^ here’ He holds, on the other hand, that ‘the 
fundamental and necessary articles of rehgion’ are ‘both 
evident and capable of a moral demonstration ’ In order 
that we may apprehend di\ine truths, however, our actwe 
co-operation is necessary Some men fad, in this respect, 
through their incapacity for ‘lastmg and attentive specula 
tion’, others are so absorbed in ‘their secular affairs and 
their sensual pleasures* that they have neither disposioon 
nor leisure for such thoughts, while others, again, are 
so biassed by their interests and blinded by their passions, 
that the) are incapable of a ‘clear discernment and right 
judgment of divine things** Although the metaph)‘5ical 
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and religious positions here indicated were such as found 
an extensive acceptance in contemporary Enghsh thought, 
the similarity of these passages to the views put forward 
m the Essay is sufficient to lead us to suspect something 
more than a casual coinadence It is at least suggestive 
to remember in this connection that in Locke’s Oxford 
days both he and Boyle had been members of one of those 
circles for discussion, of which he was so fond It was, 
we know, m a later meeting of a group of this kind that 
the problem of the Essay first occurred to him, as the 
result of a discussion about ‘the principles of morality 
and revealed religion ’ It may thus well be that any 
dependence which may exist is of a different and less one 
sided chiracter from that which would be suggested by 
the priority of publication 

§11 In the present chapter an attempt has been 
made to indicate the principal points on which Locke’s 
work comes into contact with that of his contemporaries 
in England, m respect of several of which it appears that 
he was directl) influenced by them Even more important 
than such particular points of resemblance is the com- 
munity of spirit and outlook, which unites Locke both mth 
the Cambridge Platonists and with his scientific fnends, 
Newton and Boyle For, although the Essay was the first 
s>stcm'mc attempt to delimit the boundaries of the 
knowledge possible to man, the limited capacity of the 
human mmd is a common theme to all these writers 
Regarding Desenrtos as the imiigurator of a new period 
■n the intellectual world, they are at one in refusing to 
accept the mote dogmatic side o[ his system and his purely 
rationalistic method Out ability to conceive, they a!! 
insist, cannot be taken as a measuxe of reality They 
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from the nature of the cas^ it is the pomts of difference 
•which he emphasises and seeks to develop, he does not 
fail upon occasion to give expression to his agreement 
and to his apprepation of the worl of the older writer 
Even when he considers that his own thought works at 
a deeper and more philosophical level, he is prepared to 
recognise the w orth and rdaove vahditv of what he regards 
as the more superficial doctrine 

§ 2 Had his attitude been a different one, some excuse 
for It might have been found m the contemptuous reception 
giv en by Locke to the short paper of reflections on the 
Essay ^ ■wntten b} Leibniz at the time of his first readmg 
of it This paper was «ent hy Leibniz some ume bter 
to Thomas Burnet, with permission to show it to others, 
and with the evndent desire that it should ulumatelv 
reach the author of the Essay After some delay it was 
communicated to Locke, vrho never made any direct 
acknowledgment, but expressed his poor opinion of its 
value in a letter to Molyneux, which was published shortlj 
after his death ‘I must confess to you,' he wrote, ‘that 
Mr L ’s great name had raised in me an expectation which 
the sight of his paper did not answer, nor that discourse of 
his in the jicta Eruditorumy vrhich he quotes, and I have since 
read, and had just the same thoughts of it ■when I read it as 
I find you hav e From whence I onlv draw this inference, 
that even great parts will not master any subject wathout 
great thinking, and ev en the largest minds have but narrow 
swallows* * At this hostile judgment Leibniz professed 
himself as not surpnsed, on the ground that thev differed 
too much m principles, and that consequently the views 
advanced by him appeared paradoxical to Locke- And 
indeed many of these ‘ reflections ’ giv en as they are without 
* Tfifrks voL tx. p 407 • I-ettrT t* Remernd Mirch 14th, 1714- 
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Lssay^ and jn which Locke found so little to admire 
Regarding a notion as cUar (as opposed to obscure) when 
It IS sufficient to enable us to recognise the thing it repre- 
sents, and a composite notion as dxstinet (as opposed to 
confused) when we are able to enumerate a sufficient 
number of distinctive characters to distinguish the thing 
thought of from all others, he declares that such a notion 
IS only adegiiate when this process of analysis has been 
completed, by the resolution of the complex notion into 
Its primitive constituents He introduces the further 
distinction between intuitive thought, in which all these 
constituents are themselves together present to our mind, 
and symbolical thought, which cmplovs signs to represent 
some of them , and maintains that we should only be said 
to conceive an idea when we make use of the former 
Again, while the enumeration of characters which renders 
a notion distinct is sufficient to constitute a nominal 
definition, a definition is onl) real when it carries with it 
the possibility of the thing defined Noiv such possibility 
IS known a ■priori in the ease of adequate notions Being 
analysed into elements which arc themselves simple 
identities, no violation of the Law of Contradiction can 
be involved, and what is not contradictory is possible 
^k^lere, how ever, analysis has been less thorough, contradic 
tion may lurk, though its absence, and the consequent 
possibility of the notion, may be known a posteriori, if 
experience shows us that the thing actually exists , since 
the actual must obviously be pronounced possible As 
a matter of fact, we are told, our usual startmg point is 
the acceptance of certain notions from expenence, which 
are then emplojed for the composition of others, although 
they may possess only a relative and not an absolute simph 
city, such as is required in the data of rational knoirledge 
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§5 Descartes, too, had been compelled to admit 
the legitimacy of such a resort to expenence For him, 
however, this was only a temporary expedient in the 
process of scientific construction, which, like a scaffoldmg, 
will be no longer needed when the budding is complete 
But Leibniz, insisting on a stricter interpretation of the 
principles of the Cartesian rationalism, finds that a definite 
limit must be set to their apphcabihty , since, as a matter 
of fact, all our knowledge is not reducible to the form 
described above While mamninmg that the Law of 
Contradiction is the supreme principle upon which depends 
the justification of all ‘truths of reason,’ he recognises a 
second land of truth, vu, ‘truths of fact,’ for the com- 
prehension of which It does not suffice The distinction 
between the two kmds of truths meets us first in an appen- 
dix to the dissertation on the Ars Combtfiatonot published 
when Leibniz was only twenty years of age, and soon 
becomes a central feature of his philosophy Truths of 
reason are necessary propositions, t e their opposites 
involve contradiction, and are therefore impossible, truths 
of fact are contingent, xx their opposites are free from 
contradiction, and ate therefore as conceivable and as 
possible as these truths themselves Their contingency, 
however, must not be understood to imply an absence of 
determination For such truths are all governed by the 
Law of Sufficient Reason, which asserts that ‘no fact can 
be found real or existing, no statement true, unless there 
IS a suffiaent reason why it should be so and not otherwise, 
although these reasons v»y often cannot be known by 
ns By a perfect intelligence any given empirical matter 
of fact would be seen to be determined by real conditions 
from a knowledge of which its occurrence could have been 
predicted Thus, to take the illustration to which Amauld 
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took suck strong exception, we are told that ‘all human 
events follow with hypothetical necessity from the single 
supposition that God created Adam^ ’ It would, however, 
be equally erroneous to suppose that the distmction 
beu\een the two kinds of truths is in the last resort a 
merely relatue one, due to the incapacity of our finite 
minds for the infinite process of analysis, which would 
be required for the full comprehension of the w ay in which 
any particular fact of expenence is grounded m the system 
of reahty For, however securely the particular fact may 
be connected ivith other elements of reahty, so that an 
alteration of any one element would involve an alteration 
in all the rest, neither these connections nor the existence 
of the actual system of reality is necessary, m the sense 
required by Rationahsm As to the connections, they 
are only hypothetically necessary, i e they are onlj neces- 
sary on the supposition of the existing system of reahty 
But other orders of nature are conceivable and possible 
A reason there must be, indeed, why just this sj.stem of 
thmgs 18 reahsed and not another, but this reason is 
teleological m character, consisting in the superior value 
of the present system, m virtue of which it has been chosen 
by God Except in the case of the affirmation of the exis 
tence of God, which Leibniz regards as a necessary proposi- 
tion, all predications of existence are contingent, and all 
contmgent propositions directly or indirectly implj an 
assertion of existence If, therefore, the analysis of a 
truth of fact into its simple constituents could be completely 
earned out, we should have on our hands, not merely u 
number of identical propositions, in which each simple 
content is affirmed of itself, but a further proposition 
affirming the existence of the complex, which could ne\ cr be 
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jnsiified by nn appeal to the Law of Contradjcuon The 
sphere of contingency being thus defined, all propositions 
%%hich do not predicate existence, ace regarded by Leibniz 
as both necessary and analytical It appeared to hint as 
axiomatic, that a proposition which predicates any content 
of a subject cannot be true unless this content forms 
part of the notion of the subject. 


§ 6 It IS clear that even these logical and formal 
reflections concerning knowledge are not unconnected wth 
Leibniz’s theory of reality Thus, the point of view from 
which the distinction benveen the two kinds of truths is 
drawn is metaphjsical rather than epistemological It is 
taken for granted that the difference of modabty on which it 
tests IS a difference tn nrum natura Again, the distinction 
between the simple and the composite is apphed by Leibmz 
with equal confidence to notions or truths on the one hand 
and to substances on the other The theory of the analyti- 
cal nature of all propositions which characterise a subject 
by a predicate has its counterpart in his metaphysics, in 
the theory of substance as containing in itself the ground 
of all Its changes of state' These reflections, nevertheless, 
form the nearest approach in Leibniz to the unfettered 
consideration of knowledge which Locke demanded The 
attempt to investigate the nature of knowledge as a pre- 
liminary to the construction of a theory of reahty was 
entirely foreign to the conceptions of the continental 
thinker Long before he read the Essay, he had worked out 
a t’neory di reality irom w*mch certain consequences con- 
Mrnmg the mmd and its knowledge, including the pnncipal 
points on which he dwells in his criticism of Locke, were a 
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deduction. This fundamental contrast in presuppositions 
.and point of view must be constantly kept in mind in any 
comparison th.nt is made between the two thinkers, for it 
is the key both to the strength and to the weakness of each. 

§ 7. Turning, then, to the consideration of the direct 
influence of Leibniz’s thcor)* of reality upon his theory of 
knowledge, it would, at first sight, seem difficult to conceive 
a less promising basis for the treatment of knowledge, 
than the main principles of his metaphj'sics. The resolu- 
tion of reality into a system of monads, each of which 
develops its own states and determines its own change 
entirely from within, cflcctually cuts off the mind from 
all commerce with a reality beyond itself. It is not only 
confined to its own ideas, as the immediate objects of its 
thought, as Locke had taught, but these ideas arise simply 
as steps in its self-evolution, undetermined by anj’thing 
without it. The unit)* of the sj'stem of monads having 
been saved by the tour de force of the Pre-established 
Harmony, nothing remained but to interpret knowledge 
as a mode of expression, by which what takes place in tie 
individual monad corresponds to the content of the rest 
of the system. And since this correspondence is not 
limited to particular points, but is universal, not only 
must the soul contain in itself the ground of all its own 
future states, but the whole content of the universe must 
be somehow actually mirrored in its cognitiv’e facult)'. 

§8. The genera] conception of knowledge outlined 
above, to w’hich Leibniz was committed by his theory of 
reality, is one which it is impossible to rid of the appearance 
of arbitrariness and artifidality. But it clearly cannot be 
so much as entertained, if the only mental functions which 
are recognised are those which involve self-consciousness. 
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TKus, b) tb-c necessities of his metaph)sical position, 
Leibniz was driven to that extension of the conception 
of mental activity, which constituted his one great contri- 
bution to the development of Psychology, and furnished 
the basis of his principal criticisms of Locke In opposition 
to the Cartesian identification of mental function ivith 
self-conscious thought, which Locke had accepted as axio- 
matic, and had merely endeavoured to apply with greater 
consi5tenc>, Leibniz was led to distinguish between mere 
perception and apperception, or the consciousness that we 
perceive , and further, to recognise the existence of ‘ minute 
perceptions,’ the contents of which cannot be separately 
discriminated, but which nevertheless play an important 
part m our mental life Thus, while the course of Leibniz’s 
logical reflections led to a still further sharpening of the 
abstract rationalism of Descartes, in his attempt to formu- 
late the ideal of rational knowledge, his new conception of 
mental function involved an emphatic insistence upon the 
part played by the dim and obscure in the actual life of mmd 
§ 9 From the point of view of psychology, the above 
distinctions undoubtedly mark an important advance 
The hampering effect of their absence in Locke is very 
apparent on this side of his ivork For, with all his resolu- 
tion, he had not been able to carry through the view that 
nothing IS present to, or contained in the mind, which is 
not, at once, an explicit object of discriminative conscious 
ness, and accompanied by the recognition that we are 
conscious of It At times he is found tacitly to abandon 
this principle, rathout seeming to be aware of his incon 
sistcncy, as when he admits that it may not be ‘so easy, 
nor perhaps possible for us to distinguish bettvixt nvo 
approaching ideas, which yet are really different' ’ 

’ « 16 3 
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When dealing ^vlth ps} chological problems he somctimts 
approaches to the verge of admitting the existence 
of uhat arc now usually called subconscious mental 
processes, though still formally denjang them, and 
seeking some other explanation of the facts in question 
Thus, when discussing the degrees of attention, he tells 
us that uhen this function is at its loucst the mind lets 
its ideas ‘pass almost quite unregarded, as faint shadows 
that make no impression* * Again, his analj'sis of our 
acquired perceptions leads him to remark that ‘the ideas 
\\c receive bj Sensation arc often in grown people altered 
b) the judgment wachouc our raking notice of it^ Thus, 
when Sensation presents us with the idea of a surface 
variously coloured, w c frame for ourselves the quite different 
idea of a convex figure uniform in colour In such cases 
the immediate idea of Sensation ‘serves only to excite 
the other and is scarce taken notice of itself, as a man 
who reads or hears with attention and understanding 
takes httle notice of the characters or sounds, but of the 
ideas that are excited m him by them”^ * A considerable 
strain is evidently here laid upon the principle, which 
Locke so strenuously maintains, that ‘thinking consists 
m being conscious that one thinks’, though it is clear that 
It IS not intended to be abandoned However faint and 
transient our ideas may be, the) still, it is assumed, receive 
some amount of ‘notice’ and ‘attention,’ of which we must 
be at the moment conscious Our acquired perceptions are 
explained as due to the rapid substitution by the mind of 
one idea for another, of which, however, we must have had 
an equally definite, though merely momentarj awareness 
§ 10 But while Leibniz is ready enough to take advan- 
tage of his new principle for the explanation of empincal 
» II 19 3 * II. 9 9. 
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facts, which had proved baffling to Locke, it is not so much 
in these, as in the more speculative uses which can be 
made of the principle, that he is really interested Starting 
mth the realistic conception of the mind as a substance, 
having Its own definite nature and constitution, Locke 
had found himself compelled to relegate this substance 
to the region of the unknowable, and to treat the mmd as 
only empirically cognisable, through and in relation to its 
definite thoughts or experiences As Leibniz considers 
activity, of which ‘representation* or perception is the fun- 
damental form, to constitute the very essence of substance, 
the character which the mmd possesses, apart from the 
content of its explicit consciousness at the moment, and 
even m the entire absence of such content, consists for him 
of the mass of sub conscious perceptions, by which, in its 
own way, and from it*^ own point of view, it represents, 
however dimly, the universe Agreeing with Locke that 
moral personality depends upon the possession of self- 
consciousness, he finds in the continuity of the sub con- 
scious life of the soul a ‘real’ as distinguishable from this 
‘moral’ identity, for which there was no place in Locke’s 
theory The doctrine that the mind is always active, 
which Leibniz accepts on a priori grounds, can no longer 
be assailed on the ground that it is not always exercising 
self conscious thought The new conception is also used 
to explain the latency which seems to be involved in 
memory, and in the permanent possession of knowledge, 
which IS not perpetually present to our mmd as such 
And if the experiences of our past life are still present m 
the form of sub-consaous activities, although they are 
no longer definitely cognised, we may also suppose that 
this obscure region of our bemg contams similar functions 
which have not yet been raised to the level of conscious 
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thoughts A new interpretation can thus be giv en to the 
doctnne of- innate principles and id^s,” i\h:ch avoids 
Locke’s dilemma, that unless they are esphatly present to 
self-consaousness from the start, they amount to nothmg 
more than a bare faculty or capacity Pinally, so far 
from confusion in an idea being a contradiction in terms, as 
Locke had raamtained, it is present m all complex ideas 
of -which the simple constituents are sub-conscious Some 
degree of confusion, indeed, is for Leibmz mseparable from 
the nature of a mmd which, though fimte, contams m 
Itself a representation of the whole sj’Stem of reality 

§ii His restatement and defence of the theory of 
innate ideas and prmciples is placed by Leibniz m the 
forefront of his reply to Locke, and smce it bears directly 
upon the question of knowledge, it must receive more 
than passmg notice It ma) be said at once that Leibniz’s 
position 18 by no means free from ambiguity and inconsis- 
tency, whether we enquire as to the meaning of mnate- 
ness, or as to the ideas and principles for which innateness 
is claimed. Innateness is generall> conceived bj him as 
an original active disposition or tendency to form the idea 
of a certain object At times, houever, he is found to 
hrge that it is just because ideas are themselves objects 
of thought that they are capable of existing both before 
and after the thoughts which refer to them^ Leibniz, 
in fact, seems to carry over mto the region of sub-consaous- 
ness Locke’s -view of the idea as at once an activity of the 
thmkmg mind and the object of its thought The peculiar 
difficulties of this position, when applied to the sub-con- 
scious were doubtless hidden from him bv his assumption 

* Awc/uJir It. i i Thw work u lor bre«itj’ referred to below as ' E 
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that mental functions were essentially representative, and 
by his easy identification of the relation of knowledge to 
Its object wth that of a bare correspondence 

§ 12 To the question as to what ideas are innate, 
Leibniz gives a two-fold answer His metaphysical posi- 
tion required him to regard the whole of the individual’s 
knowledge and experience as from one point of view nothing 
but the self evolution of his own nature, evolution being 
conceived as a process of unfolding or laying bare that 
which was actually present in a less recognisable form 
from the beginning Hence, all the ideas which the mind 
will ever form, and all the propositions to which it will 
ever assent, must be innate It was in this, its only con- 
sistent form, that Leibniz had presented his position in 
his first reflections on the Essay "While the same position 
IS occasionally re-asserted in the Nouveaux EssaiSt it is 
not m this form that the theory of innateness is there 
defended against Locke’s attack A distinction of origin 
IS noiv draivn between intellectual ideas, and the necessary 
truths which depend upon them, on the one hand, and 
sensible ideas, and the truths of fact into which they enter, 
on the other, and it is contended that while the latter 
can be explained as the result of experience, the former 
must be regarded as purely innate 

^13 It becomes necessary, therefore, to enquire as 
to the grounds on which it is maintained that innateness 
IS a characteristic of a special class of ideas and truths 
What reasons does Leibniz consider there are for holding 
that the Law of Contradiction, or the idea of substance, 
must be regarded as having its origin in the mind, which 
do not apply to the idea of red, 01 to the statement that 
Sugar IS sweet ^ To this question it is impossible to obtain 
any single and consistent reply from Leibniz Ideas of 
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proved bp experience, he now argues for the mnateness of the 
principles upon which the proof of all other truths depends 
Instead of maintaining the mnateness of the ideas and 
propositions concerned in the knowledge of self, the mnate- 
ness of certain ideas and pnnciples is now grounded 
on their bemg involved in all our knowledge, i\hatever 
Its object may be ‘The ideas of being, of possibility, 
of identity,^ we are told, ‘are so thoroughly innate, 
that they enter mto all our thoughts and reasonings* ’ 
It IS true that they are not always exphatly appre- 
hended bv us, and do not constitute m order of time the 
first objects of our conscious thought The ‘order of nature,* 
however, is different from the order of our expenence, 
smce the proof of the particular depends upon the universal 
Hence, when we ivould consider what is in us virtually 
before all apperception, we are right in msistmg on the 
latter ‘ For the general pnnaples enter into our thoughts, 
of which they form the soul and bond of connection Thej 
are as necessary to them as muscles and smews are for 
walking, e^en though we do not thmk of them at all The 
min d rehes upon these pnnciples at every moment, but it 
does not manage so easilj to distmgmsh them, and to repre- 
sent them distinctly and separately* ’ Or, as he elsewhere 
puts It, innate principles play the part of the suppressed 
major premise of an enthymeme, without which the con 
elusion could not be obtained 

This final form of the theory of the special mnateness 
of a certain kind of proposition has sometimes been held 
to involve a suggestion, if not an anticipation, of the 
Kantian doctrine of iheaprton The resemblance between 
the two, however, is m reahtj verj slight For, according 
to the view of Leibniz, the mmd furnishes us with a definite 
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supposing the presence of certain factors, we arc in reality 
no better off. Since green arises from a mixture of blue 
and yellow, we may, he thinks, regard the idea of green 
as composed of the ideas of these colours; but we cannot 
detect the latter in the former, or generate the idea of 
green by an intellectual combination of the ideas of blue 
and yellow. Although the real complexity of the cause 
may in this case be experimentally verified, the apparent 
simplicity of the effect is as evident and as baffling as everh 

§ 15. In his explanation of the meaning of innateness, 
and of the complexity which he maintains is involved in 
Locke’s simple ideas of sensible quah'ties, we have seen 
Leibniz applying his new conception of mental function 
to the reinterpretation and defence of two of the funda- 
mental positions of rationalism. 

Apart, however, from his insistence upon the non- 
empirical origin of certain ideas, and upon the complexity 
and confusion of our ideas of secondary qualities, Leibniz 
has little to offer in the way of criticism of Locke’s general 
theory of the formation and constitution of our ideas, as 
developed in Book II of the Essay. He was himself far 
too deeply committed to the composition theor)' for an 
effective handling of this part of the subject. Locke’s 
procedure presented itself to him as a legitimate and 
‘useful manner of expounding the content of our ideas, 
lacking indeed In philosophical depth, since no attempt is 
made to push the analysis up to *the simple intellectual 
notions, which constituted for him the primary data of 
JcDOwJet^e. But while we may pass over the bulk of 
Leibniz’s comments on Book II of the Essay, as unim- 
portant in themselves and irrelevant to our purpose, 
some attention must be paid to his treatment of our 
i CU H. E. tu I. 
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sense is the metiphjsicil conceptions uhich the 
mmd ipprchcnds its own nature, since crtcndcclncss is 
cmpintjcili) not a chnracttnstic of the self From this 
dilemma, Leibniz seeks to escape b> assigning these 
ideas to *thc common «cnsc* * But since the common 
sense IS admittedly not a «;cnse at all, this is, he 
recognises, equivalent to their denvation *from the 
mind Itself’ The) are, then, he declares, ‘ideas of 
the pure understanding,* but ‘related to the external’ 
A position such as is here suggested can, however, find 
no place m his s)stcm without disastrous results, either 
to his \ae\\ of what constitutes pure understanding or 
to his theory of the real nature of that which we appre- 
hend as external For pure understandmg must appre- 
hend rcaht> as it is, and rcalit} is a non-spacial system 
of monads 

These difficulties in classifying and referring to their 
source the ideas which he at the basis of geometneal 
science are independent of the distinction which Leibniz 
draw’s between extension as a property of bodies and our 
conception of space itself, important as this is from the 
metaphysical point of view While endeavounng to 
represent the extension of body as due to our imperfect 
apprehension of a plurahty or repetition of imextended 
monads, space is declared to be merely an abstract splem 
of relations or an order of possible existences Leibmz 
thus adopts and develops the purely relational theorj of 
space, which we have seen that Locke at one time enter 
tamed, but which he abandoned in favour of the theory of 
More, also adopted byhfeirton, that space must be conceived 
as real apart from body, and as pertaining to the Divine 
Bemg In his cnticisra of the Essay Leibniz merely 
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indicates this difference of \ie%\ The full statement 
and defence of his position arc contained in his corre- 
spondence wth Clarlvc 

§ 17 While substance constituted the fundamental 
metaphysical category both for Locke and for Leibniz, 
each had been brought, in his owi ivay and from his own 
point of vici% , to a critical examination of its significance 
Locke, directing his criticism from the point of view of 
conscious experience was, as we have seen, unable to find 
in the conception anything but a necessary point of 
reference for the contents of experience The realistic 
presuppositions of his unconscious metaphysic had, how- 
ever, prevented his thorough going adoption of this con- 
clusion, and hopeless perplexities had arisen from the 
assumption to which they led, that substance must still 
have a content of its own, which from the nature of the 
case we cannot grasp The chimerical nature of these 
difficulties Leibniz had no difficulty m exposing They 
^anse, he points out, from our first abstracting the bare 
idea of substance from all determinations, and then re- 
quiring that It shall nevertheless possess determinations 
Thus the complaint of our ignorance of its nature ‘arises 
from our demanding a kind of knowledge of which the 
object does not adrait^ * Not indeed that he would himself 
reduce substance to a bare point of reference Proceeding 
on more metaphysical lines, his own criticism had reached 
a very different result Taking its point of departure 
from his dissatisfaction rvith the consequences which 
seemed to him to have been correctly drawn by Spinoza 
from the Cartesian conception of substance, it had led to 
a transformation of that category Instead of conceiving 
substance statically, as an mdependent existent, we must 
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view it dynamically, as an independent principle of activity. 
Now the nature of this activity is revealed to us in our own 
inner experience. Thus, while Locke, endeavouring to find 
a meaning for substance from the point of view of experi- 
ence, ended by treating it as purely transcendent, Leibniz, 
as the result of his metaphysical analysis, presents us with 
the conception of substance as an immanent principle of 
experience, involving a teleological unity. Unfortunately, 
the fruitfulness of this new idea was largely nullified by 
his continuing to identify the conception of substance 
with that of a logical subject in the notion of which all 
its predicates are contained. For this identification led 
directly to the conversion of the principle of activity into 
the principle of the isolation of substances, and to the denial 
of any real communion benveen them. Of the real point 
of vantage with which the new conception provided him in 
his criticism of Locke, Leibniz, at all events, shows him- 
self almost unaware. Instead of developing his own con- 
ception, and setting it over against that uhich he found 
in the Essay, he contents himself with the bare assertion 
that the conception of substance is not so empty and 
sterile as Locke had supposed, and that numerous a priori 
metaphysical truths can be derived from it. 

§ 1 8. V^rhilc Locke and Leibniz differ thus funda- 
mentally in their views concerning the meaning of sub- 
stance, they are at one in accepting the vieiv that relations 
can have no place tn rerum nalura, but are entia mentahn 
dependent upon the activity of a comparing mind. Having 
expressed his concurrence with Locke’s division of the 
objects of our thought into substances, modes and relations, 
Leibniz proceeds at once to affirm the metaphysical 
inferiority of the last-named category. ‘I believe that 
qualities are only modifications of substances, and that the 
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understinding ^dds to them the relations^ ’ He is, indeed, 
careful to add that they must not be regarded as on that 
account entirel)^ groundless or unreal They arc not mere 
fictions of our understandings, but arc ultimately grounded 
in the divine understanding, the ‘supreme intelligence 
uhich determines them all for all time®’ A dogmatic 
solution of this kind was, of course, opposed to the spirit 
of Locke’s enquiry Not does \t remove, but rather inten- 
sifies, the difficult) of comprehending hou relations can 
arise in the apprehension of a reality to whose nature they 
are foreign 

We have now endeavoured to indicate the different 
motives which underlie Leibniz’s treatment of knowledge, 
and to trace their norkmg m his criticism of some of the 
main positions of the earlier books of the Essay It still 
remains to make a comparison between the views of Locke 
and Leibniz concerning the general nature, kinds and 
extent of our knowledge To this we shall proceed in 
the following chapter 
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CHAPTER XII 

LOCKE AND LEIBNfZ (cerh’jeJ) 

§ 1 Between the views of Locke and Leibniz con 
ceramg the questions which are discussed m the concluding 
book of the Essay, there is at first sight a considerable 
amount of agreement With man) of the presuppositions 
and general views of his predecessor Leibniz has, at all 
events, no quarrel That knowledge is primarily concerned 
with ideas which, while mind-dependent represent a reality 
beyond the tnditndual mind, that m its most perfect form 
It IS reducible to self evident propositions, which are appre- 
hended by intuition, that demonstration consists m a 
concatenation of such intuiuons, by which connections of 
ideas which are not self-evident are mediately brought to 
light, that while the typical examples of this piocedme 
are to be found in mathematics, jt is not hmited to quantity, 
that by means of such perceptions of connections of 
content among our ideas, immediate and mediate, we are 
furnished with propositions which are umversal and neces 
sary, that such knowledge could not be obtained b) any 
process of empirical generahsation, and does not assert 
or imply real existence, that the only existence which 
IS zmmediate^) Jcnoiva is that of she mind itsei! bvx that 
the existence of God can also be known -with absolute 
certainty, by demonstration, that our knowledge of the 
existence of external things, though theorctjcall) falling 
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short of the requirements of a perfect apprehension of 
truth, must yet be accepted “is practically indubitable* in 
all these positions Leibmz follotts Locke A difference of 
first rate importance manifests itself, houever, when wc 
enquire as to the contents of the fundamental truths of 
rational knowledge, which intuition apprehends With 
this difference w e shall begin our comparison of the theones 
of the two thinkers Having followed out this divergence 
as to the nature of rational knowledge, ue shall consider 
their treatment of the relation of rational knowledge to 
the truths made known by experience 

§ 2 Notwithstanding Ixicke^s insistence upon the sjm- 
thctic character of all instructive propositions, Leibniz 
continued to hold the view, at which we have seen he had 
early arrived, that the ideal of rational knowledge can only 
be attained by the reduction of all propositions to state- 
ments of identity ‘The primitive truths of reason,* he 
still declares, ‘are those which I call by the general name 
of identicals, because it seems that they do nothing but 
repeat the same thing, without teaching us anything^’, an 
appearance which is certainly not belied by such examples 
as IS ‘B IS B,' ‘the equilateral rectangle is a rect- 
angle ’ To definitions and identical propositions, he still 
thinks, all other necessary truths can be reduced The 
significance of Locke’s exposure of the futility of such a 
procedure he entirely faded to grasp Even if it be 
frivolous to repeat, ‘Oyster is oyster,’ the value of identical 
propositions will appear, he assures us, as soon as we 
consider how other truths can be reduced to thera.^ Instead, 
however, of endeavourmg to give examples of such reduc- 
tions or demonstrations, he confines himself to pointing 
^ TJ E IV i 1 * 2 f E IV S 2 
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out that the proof by reductio ad tmpossibtle, as employed 
by geometers, involves the use of the Law of Contradiction , 
and to attempting to show that this principle by itself 
suffices to justify the logical process of conversion, and 
the reduction of the indirect moods of the sjUogism to 
the first figure It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
inadequacy of this defence, since it is evident that con 
version would be meaningless, and the syllogism impossible, ^ 
if we started with merely identical propositions Holding, 
then, to the positions at which, as he says, he had arrived 
in his y outh, Locke’s contention that identical proposi- 
tions are ‘trifling’ seemed to him to indicate *a want of 
having thought sufficiently on these matters^ ’ Regarding 
Locke as working at a comparatively popular and superficial 
level, he considered his admission of the immediate cer 
tainty of propositions expressmg synthetical connections 
of ideas as an mdication of his failure to attain to the 
conception of a ‘perfect analy'sis’ ‘You see, then, sir,* 
his own representative in the dialogoe is made to say, 
‘that what you and your friends have said concerning the 
connection of ideas, as the genuine source of truths, needs 
exphcation If you are \nllmg to content yourself with 
a confused view of this connection, vou weaken the 
exactness of demonstration Yet, if you wish this con- 
nection of ideas to be distinctly seen and expressed, you 
will be obhgcd to recur to definitions and identical 
axioms* ’ 

§ 3 An interesting illustration of Leibniz’s point of 
view IS afforded by his treatment of the four kinds of 
agreement or disagreement oi ideas into which our kncfiv- 
ledge is divided by Locke After remarking that relation 
‘ taken generallv ’ covers all forms of agreement, he proceeds 
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in the adding up of an account. Philosophers who found 
themselves in disagreement would only need * to take their 
pencils in their hands, to sit down to their slates, and to 
say to each other (with a friend to tvitness, if they liked) : 
Let us calculate'.* 

§ 6. While Leibniz’s conception of the perfect form of 
knowledge is rationalistic, in the narrowest sense of the term, 
another motive makes its appearance in his treatment of the 
nature of knowledge in general, and of the relations bewveen 
its different varieties. If he regards Lockers account of 
intuitive and demonstrative knowledge as too lax, since 
it accepts as ultimate the apprehension of synthetical 
connections of ideas, he complains, on the other hand, 
that his view of knowledge in general is too stringent. 
So far from allotving too little to the rational factor in 
knowledge, he complains that Locke, in his definition of 
knowledge, insists upon it over much, thus unduly limiting 
the sphere of knotvledge. He rejects, in the hrst place, 
Locke’s identification of knowledge with certainty, and 
its consequent distinction from even the highest degree 
of probability. Opinion based on probabilitj’ may also, 
he thinks, be called knowledge®. To LocTte’s three ‘degrees ’ 
of knowledge — intuitive, demonstrative and sensitive — he 
would therefore add a fourth, viz. the knowledge of the 
probable®. And certainty itself, he would interpret, not 
as theoretically excluding the very' possibility of doubt, 
but as that w'hich is incapable of being doubted for prac- 
tical purposes, as long as we retain our sanity^. Or, as 
e^ewhere pttts Vl, -nrosi lecogmse the TCtcfial ct 

* Cerhsirdt’s ediooo of Leibmr, »ti.p *00. Quoted m Ru»»ell’* 
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physical certainty, which has its source in unvarying 
experience, as well as the metaphysical certainty, which 
IS found in our apprehension of necessary truths^ He 
objects to Locke’s definition of knowledge, as the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that 
we may have knowledge though we do not perceive such 
an agreement or disagreement, but only ‘feel it confusedly 
without apperceiving it® ’ Finally, he will not even accept 
the limitation of knowledge to judgments Though the 
apprehension of truth is impossible apart from judgment, 
knowledge, he holds, has a wider signification than this, 
according to which it is to be found m ideas and terms, 
prior to the formation of propositions® 

§ 7 The motive which underlies this widening of the 
conception of knowledge finds stiU further expression in 
Leibniz’s treatment of the relations between the different 


kinds of knowledge What he m principle desired to do 
was to exhibit these as continuous stages m the evolution 
of our cognitive consciousness , an evolution which, 
beginning at the level of merely subconscious apprehension, 
would find Its completion in the most perfect form of 
intuitive knowledge Now ‘evolution,’ it must be remem- 
bered, whether biological or psychological, meant for him 
preformation ’ It was not conceived as a process of 
development in and through which genuinely new forms 
of being, or contents of consciousness arise, but as the 
rendering patent or obvious of something which was really 
present, though in a less obvious form, from the start 
Such a conception of evolution is indeed but the counter- 


part of the composition theory As the latter maintains 
t at the conditions which, constitute a cause exist unmodi- 
<^d in the effect, which is merely their sum , so, the former 
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Propositions of fact, he declares, may become general m 
a way, bj induction, besides the unwersal truths which 
arc ncccssar), reason, he thinks, furnishes us with some 
truths wluch arc not absolutely universal, but only probable, 
‘as for example, a\hen we assume an idea to be possible 
until Its contrary is discovered by a more exact macstiga- 
tion* ' But as he admits that the generality achieved 
by induction is not ‘perfect,* since we cannot see its 
necessity, and as an assumption which is subsequently 
refuted can hardly pass for knowledge, these considerations 
do not take us far It is more helpful to call to mind 
Leibniz’s insistence that the contingency of truths of 
fact docs nor imply the absence of determination, or the 
impossibihty of their scicntihc treatment Though in the 
last rcsorV inexplicable without reference to the Choice of 
the Best, each fact of cxpenencc has its proximate ground 
m other facts of the same kind, with which it is systemati- 
cally connected Owing to the mfinity which pertains to 
every element of the real, there is thus opened up a field 
of investigation which is unlimited Instead of referring 
factual connections which we cannot explam, such as that 
between body and mind, directly to the ‘good pleasure of 
God,’ we must regard them as in principle capable of 
rational comprehension, could we only carry our analysis 
far enough Instead of looking, as Locke had done, for a 
criterion of the existence of sensible things in a characteristic 
of sensation, such as its force and vividness, we must seek 
It in the connection of phenomena with one another 
Moreover, the truths of reason are themselves the principles 
according to which the facts of experience are connected 
They are thus implicit in our empirical knowledge, though 
Its content can never be completely deduced from them 

^ A IT II 13 
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rather than as something from which we are £or ever cut 
off Nor will he admit that there is any fundamental 
difference, as regards the conditions of their reahty, betw een 
our ideas of substances on the one hand and of modes and 
relations on the other For, he maintams, reverting once 
more to the standpoint of dogmatic metaphysics, they all 
alike have their archetypes in the divine mmd 

It was, however, m the nature of the immediate con- 
tents of our sense-expenence that Locke had found the 
final and insuperable bar to the scientific treatment of 
natural phenomena Benveen these he could direct!) 
discover httle or nothing in the way of necessary connec- 
tions, while the possibihty of their indirect connection, 
through the primary quahoes of the minute parts of 
body, upon ivhich they are thought to depend, seemed to 
him to be blocked, not only by our actual ignorance of 
tHese primary quabties, but bj our total mabihty to con 
ceive how the contents of our sensible experience could 
result from them That we are here in the presence of an 

obstacle which is absolute and final, Leibniz will not allow 
Denying the simphcity of our ideas of secondary quahties, 
the confusion, ivhich on his theory they involve, is taken 
to imply the possibiht) of their analysis, and consequently 
their theoretical intelligibihty Holding on a prtort grounds 
the commensurabihty of the mental and the material, he 
maintams that our ideas of sensible quahties must corre- 
spond preciselj to their physical causes Could we reach 
the internal constitution of a body, we should be able to 
see why it has the qualities which expenence presents, or 
rather they would be reduced to their intelligible reasons 
That they should, nevertheless, still be experienced as 
sensible, is inconvenient for his theory, but need not 
concern us here Ultimately, indeed, there exists for 
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Leibmz, as well as for I-ocke, a fundamental difference 
beu%een the mathematical and the natural sciences Tor 
while mathematics, he thinks, rests entirely on the principle 
of Contradiction, ‘m order to proceed from mathematics 
to natural phiIosoph>, another pnnciple is requisite^,’ 
VIZ , the principle of Sufficient Reason, which in the last 
resort means the principle of the Choice of the Best 
Thus, ideally, ‘the true physics must be derived from the 
source of the divine perfcctionsV instead of being based upon 
simple and necessary truths, such as form the foundation 
of the mathematical sciences In the meantime, working 
from the other end, there is before us an infinite field for 
investigation by empirical and analytical methods 

§ II If we endeavour, m summing up, to form an 
estimate of the value of Leibmz^s elaborate commentara 
upon and criticism of the Essay., it must, I think, be said 
that, apart from its frequent suggestiveness upon particular 
points, It makes no really substantial contribution towards 
the solution of the problems to which Locke had directed 
attention, not does it grapple sufficiently closely with 
Locke’s point of view to lay bare its shortcomings and 
correct its defects Leibniz never appreciated the signifi- 
cance of the attempt to treat knowledge from the standpoint 
of an immanent criticism, which, however imperfectlj 
carried out, constituted the true importance of the Essay 
On the general validity or mvabdity of such a procedure 
he has nothing to say, and proceeds as if the question had 
never been raised If the possession of a more developed 
metaphysical theory saved him from some of the more 
obvious crudities of Locke’s thought, his constant employ 
ment of it for the dogmatic solution of questions of 

» Second Letter to CUrke. * Letter to Boyle 
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epistemolog) , without explanation or defence, shows hoiv^ 
completely impervious he reraamed to the new point of 
view Nor, had his attitude towards it been other than it 
was, could he have contributed much towards its elucidation 
or development, since he accepted without questioning two 
of the chief sources of weakness m Locke’s theory of 
knowledge, viz , the view that the immediate objects of 
knowledge are ideas, and the composition theory More- 
over, the distinctive features of his own metaphj sical 
system were not of a kind to throw hght upon the theor) of 
knowledge From this point of view, at least, the theory 
of monads, mth its iraphcation of mental preformation and 
the development of all our ideas and experiences from 
wthiu, must be pronounced a veritable cvl de sac Even 
Leibniz himself realises the impossibihty of a fruitful 
discussion of the preformation theory of knowledge ivjth 
one who does not accept the metaphysics from which he 
deduces it, and m consequence leaves it on one side in his 
defence of innate ideas and pnnaples 

Turning from the relation of his theory of knoivledge 
to his metaphysics, to the content of the former, ne find 
Leibniz agam failing to apprehend the significance of 
Locke’s work on a matter of prime importance He 
passed by wtthout serious consideration Ixicke’s demon- 
stration of the futility of identical and analytical proposi- 
tions, and continued to exalt as the ideal of kno\\ledge the 
narrowly rationahstic conception which he had inherited 
and developed By insisting on the sjmthetic character 
of ‘mstnictive* propositions, mcludmg those which are 
necessary and unwersal, Locke had raised a problem of 
the full sigmficance of which he was not himself aware, 
but which for his critic simply did not exist For the 
pure formahsm of his theory of rational knowledge. 
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Leibniz’s clearer perception of the function of the universal 
is not a sufficient compensation. The one result of first 
rate importance, which emerges from his criticism of the 
Essay^ is the superseding of the Cartesian identification of 
mental function with self-consciousness, and the establish- 
ment of the conception of sub-consciousness. To the 
advantage which this gave to Leibniz in the treatment of 
questions of psychology, attention has been drawn. But 
from its speculative employment, in defence of his pre- 
conceived metaphysical positions, nothing but confusion 
did or could result. 



CHAPTER XIII 

LOCkF AND KANT 

§ I Our undcrtakmg in the present chapter is of a 
\er} different character from that in uhich %rc ha\e been 
engaged in the last n\o In considering the rebtion 
bervNcen the theories of knotrledgc of Locke and Leibniz, 
^\c^vcre in the mam concerned xwth the detuled criticism 
of the former wnter bj the latter In dealing with the 
relation of the doctnne of the Essay to that of the CrtUque 
of Pure Reason, the problem is of quite a different kind 
Kant makes but the scantiest of references to the work 
of Locke, with which, indeed, he was only superffciall) 
acquainted We must seek, therefore, to bnng together 
for ourselves the essential features of the thought of the 
t\vo writers concerning the problem of knowledge, and to 
institute a comparison betiieen them In domg ^o, we 
shall be led to deal more folly than we have jet done mth 
some of the fundamental positions of the Essay, and ^nth 
the place which it occupies in the development of modem 
philosophy 

To indicate wnth brcvitj the relations between the 
accounts of knowledge which are given by Locke and Kant 
IS a matter of no httle difficulty For while nothmg is 
easier tfian to mstitute a comparison between particular 
statements or partial doctrines of the two writers, such 
a procedure is m this case more than usnallj unprofitable 
and misleadmg The Essay and the Cntiqiu are both 
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expressions of complev and unstable thought positions, 
which do not admit of enunciation in a small number of 
simple propositions Both works contain the record of an 
intellectual development, rather than the finished product 
of a course of coherent reflection, and both are infected 
by the mcoosistencies which anse from the transcendence 
of initial assumptions, which are yet not explicitly aban- 
doned Nor are these resemblances to be regarded as 
merely accidental They are due to the fact that each of 
these thinkers is seeking to approach the problems of 
philosophy from a new point of view, the sigmficance and 
implications of which he has not succeeded in fully realising 
The originative and dominant force m the thought of each 
IS to be found m the attempt to apply to our knowledge and 
experience the principle of an immanent criticism, which, 
however, neither is able to do with complete consistency 
It IS of course to be expected that the philosophy of Kant 
will show an advance upon that of Locke, m a clearer 
consciousness of what is involved in such an undertaking 
Not only does it presuppose another centur) of philosophical 
development, but it has behind it a longer and more 
thorough course of philosophical reflection on the part of 
Its author Up to the time at which the problem of the 
jBway first presented itself to him Locke does not seem 
to have devoted much thought to a serious grapphng with 
philosophical questions, and the first draft of his reflections 
upon the subject is marked by extreme crudity The 
even when completed, takes its start from and 
makes its appeal to the mind of the educated man of 
the period, rather than the professional philosopher The 
Critique of Pure Reason, on the other hand, is from the 
outset the product of a mind for long concentrated 
upon the technical problems of philosophy We may 
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nevertheless, find reasons for holding thit m certain 
important respects the more naif doctnne of the earlier 
t%nter is susceptible of a more satishctorj development 
than the highly artificial system of the thinker of Konigs- 
berg 

§ 2 The similarity of IaxIcc’s statement of the purpose 
of the Lssay^ in its Introduction, to the most general form 
in which Kant describes the problem of the CrxUqiie has 
often been noticed Both Locke and Kant announce as 
their peculiar undertaking the investigation of the nature 
and extent of the knowledge which is possible for us They 
both find in such an enquiry the onlj safeguard against 
the equally fatal dangers of dogmatism and scepticism 
They both proclaim that this examination of knowledge 
19 to be undertaken apart from any investigation of realitj, 
or the assumption of any theory concerning it Thej thus 
call a halt to the dogmatic mctaph)’sician, who had taken 
for granted the competency of thought to determine the 
nature of reality, which he nevertheless conceived as en- 
tirely independent of and discontinuous wath the knowmg 
mind But in insisting upon the postponement of all such 
attempts, until their legitimacy has been estabhshed by 
an examination of the conditions*of knowledge, both Locke 
and Kant commit two fatal but complementary errors 
On the one hand, they tacitly take for granted the dogmatic 
conception of reality, on the other hand, they divorce 
knowledge from the apprehension of reahty, in which its 
hfe consists The result is that each is haunted by the 
spectre of a reality which is in its intrinsic nature unknow- 
able, while, notwithstanding their efforts to avoid such 
a result, knowledge has for each, in the last resort, the 
appearance of a merely formal function The former 
position appears in its most conscious and developed form 
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in the Kantian doctrine of the thing in itself And although 
liOcke starts with the popular assumption, that the reahty 
foreign to and absolutely independent of the knowing mind 
IS to be found in material existence, characterised by the 
primary qualities, he is in the end forced to a position verj 
similar to that of Kant For behind the perceptible body 
there exists for him the unknown real essence, upon which 
all Us perceptible qualities depend, while behind and 
implied in both the perceptible body and its real essence 
IS the unknowable substratum This, like the Kantian 
thing m itself, represents the empty reference to a reality 
conceived as wholly disparate from our experience 

But the mere reference to an unknown v cannot satisfy 
the essential requirement which, after all, both Locke and 
Kant are unable to ignore, viz , that knowledge has in 
some sense and in some sort reality for its object We 
find, accordingly, in both the admission of a secondary 
kind of reali!^, of which knowledge can be obtained This 
appears in the Kantian theory of the reality of the pheno- 
menal object, as involving constituents draivn from experi- 
ence and determined by the categories, and in Locke’s 
contention that although our knowledge is concerning 
ideas, and cannot consequently penetrate to the being of 
things, jet, in so far as the ideas which it involves are 
received from experience they and the knowledge into 
which they enter must be pronounced to be ‘ teal ’ This 
secondarj kind of reality it must be observed, is m each 
case conceived as dirccttj dependent upon the functioning 
of the mind Although neither the ‘phenomenon’ of 
Kant nor the ‘idea’ of Locke is correctlj designated as a 
subjective state, neither can have an> existence apart from 
the mental function by which it is apprehended It is 
the s)nthctK actmt, of the subject uhich constitutes 
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Locke starts with the popular assumption, that the reaht> 
foreign to and absolutely independent of the knowing mind 
IS to be found in matenal existence, charactensed by the 
pnmary qualities, he is m the end forced to a position very 
similar to that of Kant For behmd the perceptible body 
there exists for him the unknown real essence, upon which 
all Its perceptible qualities depend, while behind and 
implied in both the perceptible body and its real essence 
IS the unknowable substratum This, like the Kantian 
thing m Itself, represents the empty reference to a reality 
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But the mere reference to an unknown x cannot satisfy 
the essential requirement which, after all, both Locke and 
Kant are unable to ignore, viz , that knowledge has in 
some sense and in some sort reality for its object We 
find, accordingly, in both the admission of a secondary 
kind of reali^'y, of which knowledge can be obtained This 
appears in the Kantian theory of the reality of the pheno- 
menal object, as involving constituents drawn from expen 
ence and determined by the categories, and in Locke’s 
contention that although our knowledge is concerning 
ideas, and cannot consequently penetrate to the being of 
things, yet, m so far as the ideas which it involves are 
received from experience, they and the knowledge into 
which they enter must be pronounced to be ‘ real ’ This 
secondary kmd of reality, it must be observed, is m each 
case conceived as directly dependent upon the functioning 
of the mind Ahhaagh aacber the ‘phenomenon' of 
Kant nor the ‘idea’ of Locke is correctly designated as a 
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the mental function by which it is apprehended It 13 
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it is distinguished have been admitted to the position of 
entities discontinuous with our experience, the temptation 
is irresistible to regard experience and knowledge as an 
effect of some kind of interaction betiveen them. Instead 
of constituting our ultimate datum, to be supplemented 
and interpreted by reference to that which is more complete, 
but continuous vnth itself, experience comes to be repre- 
sented as the product of two factors, which are essentially 
incapable of being experienced. While Locke and Kant 
differ profoundly on the further question of the nature of 
the contributions made by the two factors, each in his 
own way accepts this view of experience as a manufactured 
product, although it is a sheer reversion to the dogmatism 
they both repudiate. 

But the mind tvhicb lies behind experience, whether 
its role is the relatively active one of synthesbing sense 
elements, or the relatively passive one of perceiving ideas, 
is not the self of our everyday knowledge. Thb latter 
clearly must be assigned to the realm of secondarj* or pheno- 
menal realitj', and b thought of by both Locke and Kant 
after the analogy of a material thing, although sharply 
distingubhed from such as far as its nature is concerned*. 
Thus we have in Locke the distinction between material 
substances, characterbed by the most fundamental deter- 
minations of our ideas of Sensation, and mental substances 
whose distinguishing content consists of ideas of Reflection ; 
while Kant still more deffnitdy seeks to "work out the 
misleading conception of an inner sense as suppljlng the 
data for the cognition of the empirical self. 

§ 4. We have been tracing the short-comings and 
inconsistencies which follow, for both Locke and Kant, from 
their conception of their problem as .an examination of 
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knowledge in complete abstraction from reality We have 
seen that m each the attempt to postpone all consideration 
of reality involves a latent dogmatism, which finally asserts 
Itself in a vaj which is destructive of the whole standpoint 
of an immanent criticism It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the chief significance of each is to be found in the 
attempt to secure and maintain such a point of view In 
order to compare their positive contributions to such a 
result, we must consider the more special forms which the 
problem of knowledge assumes in their hands and their 
methods of deahng with it 

The knowledge which above all seemed to Kant to stand 
m need of examination was that which finds expression in 
propositions asserting connections which are universal and 
necessary Hence, in the forefront of his investigation he 
places the question, ‘ How are synthetical judgments 

possible > ’ Now LrOcke, and Locke alone before Kant, had 
^reabsed the significance of the distinction here implied 
between analytical and synthetical judgments Kant, 
indeed, himself draws attention to the Essay m this con- 
nection^, but shows, in doing so, that he is quite unaware 
of the fullness with which Locke had anticipated him on 
this particular point, m his account of the distinction 
between ‘tnflmg’ and ‘instructive’ propositions Locke, 
moreover, had recognised the fundamental importance for 
our knowledge of judgments which, besides being synthetic, 
are universal and necessary Such judgments, and such 
judgments alone, formed for ham the content of science, 
and It was to their consideration that he had specially 
addressed himself He was as fully convinced as Kant 
that universal and necessary judgments cannot find their 
justification in an appeal to particular experiences Finally, 

* Pfolijemma, S3 
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discrepancy in their views as to the possible extent of 
such knowledge The agreement which exists is apt to 
be hidden by the apparent contradiction between Locke’s 
contention that a science of Nature is impossible, and 
Kant’s confident formulation of the principles of a pure 
physical science But the physical science of ishich L^ke 
denied the possibility tvas one which would determine 
a prion the relations which actually exist between the 
quahtative constituents of our experience, and the 
possibihty of domg this Kant repudiates as emphati- 
cally as he 

§ 6 In opposition to the dogmatic rationabsts, both 
Locke and Kant hold that there is involved m all knowledge, 
whether rational or contingent, an essential reference to 
experience, though the form which this reference assumes 
IS very different m the two cases For Locke all our know- 
ledge depends upon ideas, the content of which has been 
originally drawn from experience Kant, on the other 
hand, distinguishing a pure from an empirical factor m 
every cognition, denies that the former can be <!aid in any 
sense to have an experiential origin The reference to 
experience depends, therefore, for him, upon the necessitj 
for supplementing this pure but merely formal function 
by a material content This leads to a restnction of know- 
ledge to ‘objects of possible expenence,’ or phenomena 
conditioned by spacial and temporal relations, which has 
no place in the theory of the Essay For the doctrine that 
our knowledge cannot penetrate to the substantial ba'^is 
of real being does not imply that the objects of which wc 
have a relatively superficial knowledge must all hate a 
place m the spaaal and temporal order of existence, or be 
possible objects of sense perception Wc arc not debarred, 
Locke considers, from a knowledge of the existence of 
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God, however poor and inadequate our comprehension of 
his nature may be 

§ 7 We must now turn to the consideration of what is 
for both Locke and Kant the central problem of the theory 
of knowledge, viz, the possibiht) of knowledge which is 
at once synthetic and apodictic To Locke, such know- 
ledge consists in the perception of relations between the 
contents of our abstract general ideas Since the judgments 
in which such cognitions are expressed are not obtainable 
by analysis of the single ideas, they are synthetical , since 
they contain nothing which is not seen to be involved in 
the intrinsic nature of the ideas, when considered together, 
they are necessary, %vKile, in reference to the plurality 
of mstances, in which the contents m question may be 
exemplified, they are universal Now, whatever we may 
think of this answer in other respects, it possesses at least 
the merit of seeking to explain necessary knowledge by 
exclusive reference to the nature of what is known It 
brushes entirely aside the view then prevalent, that the 
Universality and necessity of scientific knowledge must be 
attributed to some mysterious power in the constitution 
of the mind, a conception by which Kant himself was 
largely influenced In his insistence upon the derivation 
of all our ideas, including those involved in such knowledge, 
from data of Sensation and Reflection, Locke at least 
maintains m principle the continuity of the products of 
conceptual thought with perceptual experience, which was 
ex^hatly denied both by thn vuusi i-hnw ‘j.wi hyf 

Kant 

§ 8 A position such as Locke’s requires, however 
to be supported by an adequate theory of the nature 
of the universal and its relation to experience, and this 
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he ^^as quite unable to supplj In accordance wth the 
presuppositions of the composition theory, which, as we 
have seen, Locke never formally withdrew or repudiated, 
the ultimate constituents of our knowledge, as yielded by 
experience, arc represented as so man\ units, each simple 
and complete m itself But unless the universal is m 
some manner present m the roost elementary form of 
cognitive experience, it can never be eliated from it by 
any processes of abstraction and ‘consideration’ And 
unless the single idea is from the first implicitly apprehended 
as belonging to a larger whole, no amount of manipulation 
by the mind can discover an minnsic connection between 
It and any other idea The attempt to perform either of 
these feats is doomed to inevitable failure, and can only 
result in giving to the knowledge which it would explain 
an arbitrary and artificial character, which is as destructive 
of its claim to express the nature of a real object as is the 
appeal to an innate endowanent of the mind 

In nothing is Locke more uncompromising than in 
the statements which he makes concerning the nature of 
the universahty which attaches to our general ideas Not 
only are they, like all other ideas ‘particular m their 
existence,’ but the universality which belongs to their 
signification is represented as something artificial made by 
the mind for its own convenience ‘General and universal ’ 
we are told, ‘ belong not to the real existence of things but 
are the inventions and creatures of the understanding 
made by it for its own use* ’ When we *qmt particulars 
the generals that result are only the creatures of our oivn 
making, their general nature bemg nothing but the capacity 
they are put into by the understanding of signifying or 
representing many particulars For the signification they 
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h'vvc IS nothing but a relalioa that by the mind is added 
to them^ ’ And the motive which prompts the mind to 
make this addition is merely the inconvenience ivhich would 
result from the necessity of finding an endless number of 
names, to stand for each one of our particular ideas- 
Consistently with this view, our use of general ideas is 
declared to point to an imperfection m our understanding^ 
and universality is said to be after all ‘but accidental^’ to 
our knowledge 

§ 9 Such being Locke’s explicit doctrine, we must 
next notice the qualifications which it consciously or uncon- 
sciously receives in the course of Jus enquiry He himself 
assures us that he does not forget, and still less denies, 
‘that nature, in the production of things, makes several 
of them alike®,’ and thus affords us a ‘foundation’ for 
ranking them into sorts® It would seem, therefore, that 
when the mind ‘adds’ to a particular idea the relation 
which constitutes generality, the procedure is not after 
all a purely arbitrary one As we have seen, too, the 
simple idea itself comes to be treated as a universal, of 
which Its modes are the different specifications^ It turns 
out, again, that all ideas ‘when attentively considered,’ 
are found to contain some relation, although the relation 
may remain ‘secret,’ not being made itself an object of 
thought But that wluch includes relations, whether 
secret or patent, is no longer a mere particular, but a 
system or umversal Further, when Locke comes to 
consider the conditions of the comparison which results 
m the formation of the ideas of relation, he is no longer 
able to treat the simple idea as something complete in 
Itself That comparison presupposes something more than 
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the arbitrary conjunction of ideas, which have no intrinsic 
connection, is implied in the recognition that it must be 
made *in a certain respect.* For that in respect of.w'hich 
two ideas are compared cannot be foreign to the nature 
of either, and thus constitutes a universal of which they 
are particulars. Nor can this universal r emain entirely 
unrecognised, since ‘a man, if he compares two things 
together, can hardly be supposed not to know what it is 
wherein he compares them*.* To take an example which 
Locke himself gives, the relation ©f whole and part is 
foxmded in the nature of number and extension, and it 
is impossible to have the relative ideas without also having 
the positive ideas of number and e.xtension, *to which 
they properly and immediately belong* and ‘of which alone 
whole and part are relations*.* Moreover, in the case of 
the comparisons upon which scientific knowledge depends, 
this universal must be explicitly apprehended as such. 
In an interesting passage Locke contrasts the comparing 
activities of brutes and men. The former, he considers, 
‘compare not their ideas farther than some sensible circum- 
stances annexed to the objects themselves.’ In contrast 
AWth this prcconceptual power of comparison, as we may 
r ail it, it seems to Locke to be ‘the prerogative of human 
understanding, when it has suffidcntly distinguished any 
two ideas, so as to perceive them to be perfectly different, 
and so consequently two, to cast about and consider in 
what circumstances thej’ arc capable to be compared*.’ 
But such a power of comparing, ‘belonging to general ideas, 
and useful only to abstract reasonings, we ma^' probably 
conjecture beasts have not*.* The 'casting about,* then, 
which is characteristic of rational comparison, presupposes 
a general idea of that in respect of which the comparison 
* ,1. S. * f. & • tt. ti, j. • ix. rt'. 
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IS made \’vTiat Locke fails, indeed, to notice js that a 
umvers-vl is definitely involved in the mere recognition of 
ideas as ‘perfectly different, and as consequently two,’ 
while It IS implicit in those ‘sensible circumstances’ m 
respect of which the brute’s comparisons are made 
§ 10 Thus, notwithstanding his prof^sed doctrine, 
Locke 15 forced in various ways to admit that the universal 
ts something more than an arbitrar) Rction of our thought 
The inconsistencies which result are such as can only be 
removed by a radical revision of his onginal position 
It must be recognised that the mental function, upon which 
the possibilit} of rational knowledge subjectively depends, 
does not consist in abstracting from or adding to expenence 
a universal which it does not contain, but m raising experi- 
ence Itself to a higher level, by the explicit recognition 
of a universal which was previously present though not 
apprehended as such 

From the reinstatement of the universal as an actual 
constituent of experience, a certain modification of method 
would inevitably follow It is indeed an entire miscon- 
ception to represent Locke’s method as purely psychological, 
and to signalise on this ground a complete dispant) between 
his problem and his way of dealing with it Throughout 
his investigation of ideas he is, as we have seen, concerned 
with the determination of their objective content, rather 
than ivith their psychical existence and temporal genesis 
But the simple idea having been accepted as a unit of 
composition, this content is apt to be regarded as merely 
a given fact, thus losing its logical character as possessing 
implications which carry us beyond itself As soon, how- 
ever, as It is recognised that the single idea is essentiaUy 
incomplete, and requires for its comprehension a reference 
to the whole to which it belongs, it becomes evident that 
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any method of dealing with ideas must possess throughout 
a logical character. Experience being no longer regarded 
as a composition of particular ideas, but being seen to con- 
tain in itself systematic principles of structure, the most 
‘historical* and ‘plain* account of its contents must seek 
to render these principles objects of explicit thought, by 
a new species of logical reflection. 

§ 1 1’. To have conceived the possibility of such a real 
logic, or logic of experience, is the greatest of Kant’s 
achievements, although he failed to free what he called 
his transcendental method from implications and sugges- 
tions which did much to nullify its value. His permanent 
contribution to philosophical method consists, neverthe- 
less, in his demonstration that a universal structure is 
logically presupposed in our knowledge of the particular 
facts of objective experience. The primary datum of 
knowledge is thus the single whole of experience, and the 
isolated and purely particular objects from which Locke 
had thought to take his start are seen to be incapable of 
being objects of knowledge at all. We can now see Kant’s 
true answer to the question about the possibility of synthe- 
tical a priori judgments. Since the particular objects of 
cognitive experience presuppose the universal structure of 
experience, any propositions which formulate the abstract 
nature of this structure, and any propositions which can 
be seen to be entirely dependent upon this structure, 
%vill be a priori. They will be characterised by strict 
universality and necessity, and tvill be independent of 
specific experiences for their justification. Jloreover, as 
carrjdng us bej'ond the particular object and assigning 
to it a position in a sj'stem, such propositions will be 
synthetic as tvell as a priori. 
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§ 12. But notwithstanding his triumphant demon- 
stration of the implication of the universal in the simplest 
facts of objective experience or knowledge, Kant is in the 
end unable to give a satisfactory account of the relation 
of the universal to the immediacy and particularity which 
such experience also involves He accepts, in fact, the 
sensationalistic atomism of Hume, the extreme and one- 
sided development of the assumptions underlying the 
apphcation of the composition theory to mind , not indeed, 
as Hume supposed, as a true account of the ultimate 
constituents of our knowledge, but as an adequate repre- 
sentation of the material m which the umversal structure 
or form of experience has to be realised Form and matter, * 
the universal and the particular, are thus found in final 
analysis to be entirely disparate, although both have been 
shown to be essential to knowledge We are asked, in fact, 
to conceive knowledge as arising from the union of a form 
and a matter which have no intrinsic connection with 
each other It only remains to accept the final suggestion, 
that the form or universal aspect of knowledge is due to 
the mmd, while its particular material content is supplied 
through the affection of the mmd by a completely disparate 
and independent external reality, to convert the critical 
philosophy into a new form of dogmatism 

§ 13 It IS evident that Kant, notwithstanding his 
demonstration of the implication of the umversal in the 
object of knowledge, is as little able as Locke to give a 
satisfactory account of the relation of the umversal to the 
particular aspect of experience The imposition by the 
mmd of a universal upon a mere manifold of sensation is 
as impossible a conception as the formation of the umversal 
by an addition made by the mmd to an extract from an 
experience m which it is not involved Both views rest 
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alike upon an initial denial of the implicit presence of the 
universal in the content of our immediate experience, the * 
disastrous consequences of which no amount of ingenuity 
can evade. This dcni.nl necessarily affects, the method of 
each, tliough in different and opposite ways.. For where 
there is no universal Logic cannot move. Accordingly 
Locke, professing to accept as the ultimate data of kno%\- 
Icdge the existence of a number of simple and separate 
ideas, inevitably tends to emphasise the factual aspect 
of kno^\Icdge at the expense of the logical. Tlie logical 
moment, which is by no means absent in the Essay^ exists, 
and can cjdst, only in so far as this initial assumption is 
tacitly abandoned. Kant, on the other hand, having once 
for all grasped the essential implication of the universals 
of thought in the simplest facts of knowledge, but holding 
that they are in no way present in the content of sense, is 
committed to a logic which, in the last resort, he is unable 
to bring into contact with immediate experience. 

§ 14. We may illustrate the contrast of method, and 
at the same time indicate the quab’fications to which it is 
subject, by a comparison between the treatment by the 
two thinkers of the categories, or the conceptions of the 
fundamental universals involved in our knowledge. For 
the origin and content of these ideas, as of all others, 
Locke bids us look to experience. The embarrassments 
which follow are the ine\'itable result of the attempt to 
find a basis for these fundamental universals in an experi- 
ence which is supposed to be analj'sable ^vithout remainder 
into a number of simple and separate ideas. The knot 
c'iv hy’ ribf f aViiwJ avisittfjAsw rib? .fe'f Cih? 

of immediate experience possess implications which carry 
us beyond themselves. It is found, naoreover, that these 
implications are characterised by logical necessity. We 
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cannot conceive how these simple ideas should subsist 
ot themselves, but are obliged to think of them as deter- 
mm'itions of a substance Similarlj , uhen once experience 
in the form of willing has yielded the idea of causal effi- 
cienc), \Ne find ourselves obliged to assume a cause for 
every occurrence What is wanted, and what Locke fails 
to give, IS a close demonstration that these logically 
necessary relations are but the expression m conceptual 
thought of features which arc essentially involved in imme- 
diate experience itself Owing to this failure, the necessity 
of thought has m the end the appearance of a mere adden- 
dum to factual existence 

It IS to the empirical character of Locke’s treatment 
of the categories that Kant takes express exception m the 
only reference to the Essay which is contained m the 
CrtUque of Pure Reason^ while the grounds of his objection 
find frequent expression in other passages These may be 
reduced to the following two, which are not, however, very 
dearly distinguished by Kant (i) In attempting to trace 
the historical genesis of our conceptions, Locke is only 
concerned with a question of fact, the answer to which 
could throw no bght on the validity of these conceptions, 
or, in particular, upon our right to employ them for the 
determination of objects a pnon (2) In the special case 
of the categones, no such development from a simpler form 
of cognition can, from the nature of the case, be traced 
In virtue of their a pnon relation to objects they must be 
recognised as having a source entirely distinct from the 
impressions of sense While it is true that all our knowledge 
begins mih experience, it does not follow that it arises from 
experience On the contrary, our experience of objects must 
be regarded as a compound due to the union of impressions 
of sense with a contnbuuon made by our faculty of thought 
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The denial of the possibility. of ua genetic derivation of 
the categories rests, of course, upon the assumption, that 
the universal^ which our thought*'finds to be of fundafncntal 
significance for our knowledge' of objects nre- entirely 
disparate from the contents of our immediate experience. 
\Vhile it is valid against an empiricism tvhich regards 
experience as a composition of simple ideas, it has no 
force against an empiricism which docs not. commit this 
error. Moreover, when once the continuity of our sensa- 
tional and conceptual cxperie/ice is admitted, it becomes 
clear that while it is important to distinguish questions 
of validity from questions of genesis, it is impossible to 
keep them entirely apart. The historical origin and deve- 
lopment of our conceptions can no longer be regarded 
rs incapable of throwing any light upon their logical 
content and value. Thus, if Locke is right in maintaining 
that the idea of active power o'r efficiency, which is an 
essential constituent of our idea of causation, is derived 
from our experience in willing, he has done something to 
elucidate the ultimate logical content and impKcations 
of the conception, as t'ell as to indicate the temporal 
conditions' under which it comes to be formed by our 
thought. Nor can it be fairly said that Locke failed 
entirely to notice the relative distinction benveen the 
nvo orders of enquiry. Thus in answ'cr to StiUingfleet’s 
objection, that the derivation of the idea of substance 
from materials supplied by experience detracts from its 
rational value, Locke replied that the supposition ‘that 
reason and' Tdeas are inconsistent’’ is one wfiTcH ‘’will* not 
hold.’ Hence, ‘the general idea of substance may be 
grounded on plain and evident reason; and yet it wll 
not follow from thence that it is not ultimately grounded 
on and derived from ideas which come in by Sensation 
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and Reflection*.’ 'W<S,annot,in fact, argue 'that because 
ce «.n concept, ons and; principles are seen to have a 
rattonsl -just, fiction nhich is logically a priori, therefore 
they have an.or_jgin which is independent of all contents 
experience.. This, is indeed the true retort to Kant’s 

rn”Ltit'f“®^ 

treatment of them. The great value of Z - ” 
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a purchase upon our actual experience, of \\hich time is 
accepted as a given form Abstraction being still made 
from all but the spacial and temporal aspects of experience, 
the conceptions underlj ing the mathematical and mechani- 
cal sciences are nou presented as the sole unif> mg pnnciples 
involved in knovviedge It is upon this assumption that 
Kant’s ‘proofs’ of what he calls the principles of pure 
understanding proceed, which are all consequent!) open 
to the charge of petitio prtnctptt Thus, he docs not reallv 
prov e, as he claims to do, that mechanical determination 
b> antecedent conditions is involved in the verj possi- 
bility of a cognition of objective sequence, but onlv 
that some kind of determination is so involved, while 
of course if we abstract from all other conditions, 
mechanical conditions are the only ones we shall either 
look for or 6nd 

The Kantnn theorj is dominated throughout by the 
antithesis between the abstract universal as an object of 
conceptual thought and a mere manifold of sense impres- 
sions, and between these two, as thus opposed, onlj an 
artificial and external union is possible This is effected 
for Kant through the unique position assigned bj him to 
space and time, especially the latter, as at once universal 
and pertaining to sensibihty Their designation as a prton 
forms of sensibihty coversy indeed, a senous confusion, 
smee Kant fads to distinguish between the spacial and 
temporal character of sensible experience and the space 
and time which are elaborated on this basis by conceptual 
thought The former, which is all that Kant professes 
to assume, contains in itself the refutation of the view that 
the content of sense consists of a mere manifold, while 
the appeal to the latter, which Kant really makes, reduces 
lus attempted mediation to an obvnous circle In Locke’s 
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more naif theory, the need of a tertium quid to mediate 
betiiecn sense and thought does not exist, since their 
functions have not been set over against each other in 
this absolute -way The subsequent development through 
Berkeley to Hume depended primarily on stripping the 
Lockian idea of the noetic or thought aspect ivhich, even 
when simple, it had at least imphcitly possessed m his 
theory , thus creating the impasse from which Kant failed 
to find a real means of escape An effective answer to 
Hume must not, hon ever, begin, as Kant*s did, by accepting 
his reduction of sensible experience to a mass of separate 
impressions, but by exhibiting the essential correlation of 
the immediate aspect of experience and thought throughout 
our cognitive consciousness It must, in this respect, go 
back to Locke, but to a Locke fully conscious of his own 
assumptions 

As regards Kant’s special views concerning space and 
time, It IS worth while noticing that he, as well as Locke, 
consciously relates his theory to that of Newton It was 
from Newton that he denved his conception of space and 
time as logically prior to the determination of things in 
space and events in time, upon which he professed to base 
his arguments for their subjective origin The same 
priority Locke, too, attributes to those ‘boundless, invan 
able oceans of duration and expansion ’ So far, therefore 
as this priority of the whole of space to its special deter- 
minations IS concerned, there is no important difference 
between the two thinkers, though it is not connected by 
Locke as it la hy Kan/. wxK -eWaCter oi 

geometry The metaphysical inference which is drawn by 
the former is, however, of a very different character from 
that of the Critique In place of the contention that space 
and time are forms supphed to the objects of experience 
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by the mind, wc have the view that ‘in their full extent 
they belong only to the Deity.* If Locke’s theory is 
undeveloped and crude in expression, it at least avoids 
both the subjectivism of Kant and the ascription of ultimate 
reality to the material system. To object, as Kant does 
to the similar expressions of Newton, that the theorj* implies 
that space and time are conditions e\’en of the Divine 
Being, is clearly to misrepresent it. 

§ 15. It only now remains to sum up our comparison 
of the main positions and procedure of Locke and Kant. 
If the latter makes an important advance in his theory 
of the implication of universal thought determinations in 
all knowledge, he is hampered by his adoption of a more 
extreme form of sensationah'stic atomism than Locke had 
ever dreamed of. \Miat is needed to correct Locke is not 
merely an insistence on the indispensability of the universal 
for knowledge, but a full recognition of its ‘secret* presence 
in the content of immediate experience. With this recog- 
nition would disappear the view that factors essential to 
knowledge have their source in the mind, in contradis- 
tinction both from experience and from the nature of 
reality, -with the resulting theory of the relativity and 
subjectivity of kno^vledge, from which Kant, Avith all his 
endeavours, is unable wholly to free himself. No longer 
would the principles of our conceptual determination of 
objects appear as a fixed and rigid frame^vork, ungenerated 
by experience and incapable of modification by further 
experience and reflection. Finally, our method, ^vithout 
jianrifiniig' .vt? -bgilfud ois JiK? auaventfuds 

involved in our knc^vledge explicit objects of thought, 
would remain in that close and fruitful contact with experi- 
ence which Locke above all desiderated. 
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